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ABSTRACT 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
(YIEPP) demonstration was a large-scale test of a school-conditioning 
guaranteed jobs* program for teenagers from low-income families. 
Unlike previous youth employment programs, the YIEPP linked school 
and work by offering jobs to all youth who met the eligibility 
criteria and who also agreed to remain in, or return to, school. 
During the 30-month demonstration, over 76,000 youth were employed by 
YIEPP work sponsors at 17 project sites across the country, operated 
by competitively selected Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
prime sponsors. At the project's conclusion, a feasibility analysis 
was conducted to examine the ways in which YIEPP sponsors developed 
sufficient numbers of jobs for the target population and the degree 
to which the program's basic eligibility requirements and its school 
performance and attendance standards were enforced. The demonstration 
indicated that selected prime sponsors could feasibly enroll large 
ntimbers of economically disadvantaged youth in a guaranteed jobs 
program and provide them with adequate or better work experience 
despite fairly demanding program constraints of time and scale. What 
proved to be less feasible was the enforcement of some of the 
eligibility and school performance standards. (Appended to this 
report are site profiles, supplemental tables and charts, and a 
methodology for length of stay and termination analysis.) (MN) 
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ENTITLEMENT SITES AND CETA PRIME SPONSORS 



Tier I 
Site 

Baltivore, 
Maryland 

Bo8ton» 

Massachusetts 

Cincinnati 9 
Ohio 



Denver » 
Colorado 

Detroit) 
Michigan 

King County, 
Washington 

Eight Counties in 
Southern Rural Mississippi 



Prime Sponsor 

Mayor ''s Office of Manpower 
Resources 

Employment and Economic 
Policy Administration 

City of Cincinnati 

Employment and Training 
Division 

Denver Employment and 
Training Administration 

Employment and Training 
Department 

The King County 
Consortium 

Governor's Office of 
Job Development and 
Training 



Tier II 



Alachua County » 
Florida 

Albuquerque , 
New Mexico 

Berkeley, 
California 

Dayton, 
Ohio 



Alachua County CETA 



City of Albuquerque Office 
of CETA 

Office of Employment 
and Community Programs 

Office of the City Manager 
Manpower Planning 
and Management 



Monterey County, 
California 



Monterey CETA Administration 
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Tier II 
coated. 

Site 

Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Steuben County, 
New York 

Syracuse, 
Mew York 



Prime Sponsor 

City of Philadelphia Area 
Hanpower Planning Council 

Steuben County Manpower 
Administration 

City of Syracuse Office of 
Federal and State Aid 
Coordination 
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PREFACE 

A number of studies have documented the employment problems faced by 
low-income, often minority, youths who are growing up with minimal 
exposure to the work world. Many of these same youths have either 
dropped out of school or are at risk of doing so. These patterns 
threaten to severely undermine their aspirations for a positive work 
future. 

Although the past decade has witnessed a number of efforts designed 
to help these youths find a place in the labor market, there have been 
some important gaps in the nation's overall approach to this problem. 
First, many such programs gave young people jobs, but failed to address 
their schooling; there was even the danger that, rather than reinforce 
their learning experience, some programs would draw youths away from 
school. Another consequence, too, was that the two institutions most 
intimately involved with the improvement of skills among young people — 
the employment and training system and the schools ~ were often given 
little reason to work together. Finally, these programs were usually not 
implemented on a scale sufficient to have a major impact on the youths' 
opportunities. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) provided an 
unusual occasion to learn about the feasibility and outcomes of a large, 
coherently defined program designed to link schooling and work. The 

MDRC is publishing simultaneously the full implementation and impact 
findings on the operational period of the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Projects demonstration. This preface introduces both this imple- 
mentation report and its companion voltime. Impacts from the Youth Incen- 
tive Entitlement Pilot Projects: Participation^ Work, and Schooling over 
the Full Program Period . 



YIEPP demonstration introduced two major innovations: the program model 



itself — where 16- to 19-year-old disadvantaged youths were offered a 
part-time job during the school year and a full-time job in the summer on 
the condition that they stay in school and meet academic and job-related 
performance standards — and the scale of implementation, where the job 
offer was extended to all eligible youths in 17 designated demonstration 
areas. Over 76,000 youths joined and were given jobs during the full 
demonstration period* 

In 1977, the Department of Labor ^s Office of Youth PtxOgrams contract-* 
ed with the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) to conduct 
the research and oversee the operations of the YIEPP demonstration. 
Based on an agenda identified in the 1977 Youth Act, a large, four*-part 
research program was designed to address: (1) the number of youths to 
participate from among those eligible and the program's short- and longer- 
run impacts on employment and schooling behavior; (2) the feasibility of 
the program model and other operational lessons; (3) the cost of the 
demonstration and its replication or expansion; and (4) a number of 
special issues, including the quality of work provided to the youths and 
the significant role of businesses in an unprecedented private sector job 
creation effort. 

Reports issued to date have covered the initial period of program 
implementation, early impacts, and many special issues. The two reports 
published at this time summarise the implementation and impact lessons 
from the full 30-month demonstration period and provide cost data. A 
final report scheduled for 1983 will examine whether YIEPP had longer- 
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ten, pott-prograa effects on the youths' educctiond and evployMnt 
behavior. 

The two current voluaes contain significant findings about the YIEPP 
approach. Sosevhat surprisingly, the ivplesentation report indicates 
that the prise sponsors did not encounter major problems in meeting the 
difficult challenges of delivering on a job guarantee. What proved more 
troublesome was the enforcement of the school performance conditions, a 
responsibility shared with the school systems involved. However » despite 
start-*up difficulties, the report suggests that the demonstration's 
overall record was one of significant managerial achievement. 

Perhaps the most compelling part of the program's record, as seen in 
both of these reports, is its success in attracting black youths: they 
are seen joining YIEPP in greater numbers and staying in it longer than 
any other group. This finding is particularly significant in the context 
of the experience of the past 25 years, when there has been a consistent 
and dramatic decline in minority youth employment, particularly for 
males. Thus, while in 1955 black male youths were employed at the same 
rate as whites, by 1981 their employment rate had been cut in half, while 
that of white youths remained constant or improved. A similar, though 
somewhat less dramatic, story holds true for young minority women. 

While these facts are clear, the explanation is not. Before the 
YIEPP demonstration, there had been relatively little evidence to help in 
sorting among the conflicting explanations of job shortages, discrimina- 
tion, lack of motivation, unrealistic wage expectations, or the attrac*- 
tion of more profitable extra-legal alternatives. YIEPP, with its job 
guarantee, provided a unique, direct mechanism to test youths' interest 
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in vorking. The striking finding in the ivpcct study » where YIEPP is 
seen to double minority youths^ school^yccr csiploy«cnt rates bringing 
then essentially equal to or exceeding those for white youths — • suggests 
that the prevailing low eaployaent rate is not voluntary. YIEPP's 
impacts on school enrollment i vhile «ore aodest^ are also positive. 
While the program did not reverse declining enrollment as youths' pro- 
gressed through high school » it slowed this dovni through both reducing 
the drop-out rate and increasing the numbers of youths returning to 
school. 

From the varied lessons in both reports , YIEPP emerges as a program* 
matic intervention that encourages school completion and the compilation 
of a vork-history. Moreover, the program proved feasible to implement on 
an extremely large scale. The management record of the YIEPP prime 
sponsors is testament to the fact that large numbers of jobs can be 
developed to alleviate youth unemployment i and that these jobs can 
provide a meaningful work experience. PerhapSi most of all| YIEPP has 
shown that I when jobs are availablei young people do want to work — even 
at the minimum wage, and even while still continuing in school. 

While a job guarantee as a solution to large-scale labor market 
weaknesses may not seem currently affordable « the lessons on the YIEPP 
model itself are of pointed relevance. The guarantee itself was not 
essential to the rest of the program flK>del. YIEPP could be operated as a 
slot program while still retaining its other features; in fact» this 
occurred in a transition year immediately following the demonstration 
period. Much of the YIEPP experience should be of interest in view of 
the new Job Training Partnership Act, which reflects the country's 



continued focus on preparing youths for employment and on models that 

link school and work, demanding performance from the youths in exchange 

for a job. In short, these two reports provide many lessons that future 

planners of youth programs will find instructive, 

Judith M, Gueron 
Executive Vice-President 

Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects demonstration (YIEPP) 
was a large-scale test of a school-conditioned, guaranteed jobs program 
for teenagers from low-income families. Authorized by the Youth Employ- 
ment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, the demonstration was based, 
in part, on the theory that both school completion and work experience 
greatly enhance the employment prospects of teenagers. Therefore, unlike 
previous youth employment programs, it tied school and work together by 
offering jobs to all youths who met the eligibility criteria and also 
agreed to remain in or return to school. 

The program's job guarantee was the nation's first. All 16- to 
19-year-olds living in one of the program's 17 project areas, whose 
family incomes were at or below the poverty level or who came from 
families receiving welfare, were eligible to participate and receive 
jobs. The program tested the willingness of the private sector to help 
provide these jobs through the provision of full wage subsidies to 
participating firms, and created a further opportunity for program 
planners to examine whether and to what degree collaboration might emerge 
between the schools and local YIEPP prime sponsors through the school 
requirements of the program. 

The demonstration began in February 1978 and ended full-scale 
operations in August 1980. During this period, over 76,000 youths were 
employed by YIEPP work sponsors at 17 project sites across the country, 
operated by competitively-selected CETA prime sponsors. Seven of the 
sites were large, encompassing all or large parts of cities or multi- 
county areas. These Tier I sites were expected to enroll from 3,000 to 
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9,000 youths at any one time, while the ten smaller Tier II sites anti- 
cipated average enrollments of from 140 to 800 youths. 

This is the final report on the implementation of the program model 
and its feasibility, covering the 30-month demonstration span. It draws 
together findings from the earlier reports on implementation, from 
several special studies, and from the in-program impact findings on 
YIEPP's effects on the school enrollment and employment levels of the 
target population. In addition, as requested by Congress in the Youth 
Act, the report presents the final cost figures on the demonstration, as 
well as estimates on the costs of running a national program. 

The analysis of feasibility focuses on the two main sets of tasks 
prime sponsors carried out in the implementation of the program, both 
representing a substantial challenge. One set centered on the delivery 
of the entitlement, especially the development of a sufficient number 
of jobs for the target population. Running an "entitlement," rather 
than a fixed slot program, meant that prime sponsors had to prepare 
for continuous job development to place the ongoing — and often un- 
predictable — flow of enrollees. Moreover, outreach was extensive 
since prime sponsors were expected to inform the eligible youths of their 
"right" to a program job. 

The second cluster of tasks revolved around the enforcement of 
the program's basic eligibility requirements and its school performance 
and attendance standards, both of which required procedures that were 
new to prime sponsors and more rigorous than in previous programs. Prime 
sponsors were to check age, income, residence and school enrollment of 
youths at program entry, and to reverify all criteria periodically. 

15i 
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simultaneously, they had to set up procedures to learn if the youths were 
meeting the attendance and performance standards of the schools. This 
task required the cooperation of the local school systems, institutions 
over which prime sponsors generally had little control. Additionally, 
for each set of tasks, both the quick start-up of the demonstration and 
the press of the numbers of entering youths caused a variety of problems 
that were particularly severe during the program's initial year. How- 
ever, responsibilities that were at first novel and difficult became more 
routine for prime sponsors as the derdonstration progressed. 

The principal findings from this report on the YIEPP implementation 
are sumarized below: 

Outreach and Enrollment of Eligible Youths 

• Outreach efforts were generally successful in informing large 
numbers of eligible youths about the program's availability. 
According to survey results in four of the large Tier I sites, 
91 percent of those eligible at the start of the program had 
heard about it by its conclusion. 

• Participation rates were high. Fifty-six percent of the 
youths eligible at the beginning of the program had worked in 
a program job by the demonstration's end. Of those who heard 
of the program, four out of five applied to enroll, indicating 
that there was a great deal of interest among disadvantaged 
youths in obtaining minimum-wage jobs. 

• Outreach was more effective for in-school youths than for 
drop-outs, and participation rates were also higher for in- 
school youths. Of those eligible youths already in school, 
94 percent heard of the program and 63 percent participated. 
In comparison, 75 percent of the drop-outs heard about the 
program and 25 percent participated. In addition to being less 
accessible to outreach efforts, drop-out youths tended to be 
older, self-supporting, and heads of households and therefore 
would presumably have had less interest in minimum-wage jobs 
providing only part-time employment during most of the year. 

0 The participation rate for black youths (57 percent) after 18 
months of program operations was substantially higher than 
that for white youths (17 percent), with the participation rate 
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for Hitpanict (34 percent) falling in between the two. By 
the demonstration's end| blacki Hispanic i and white partici- 
pation rates were 63| 38| and 22 percent respectively. The 
difference between white and minority participation rates is 
probably explained by the greater opportunities available to 
non-Hispanic whites in the unsubsidized labor market* 

• Participation rates also varied among sites because of dif<* 
ferences in local labor markets and implementation strategies 
used for outreach, enrollment i and job assignment. 

• Participation rates could have been even higher had prime 
sponsors not lost cjme youths in the process from application 
to job assignment! « problem that was especially severe during 
the first year of the demonstration at the large Tier I sites. 
By the demonstration's conclusion, however , 93 percent of those 
enrolled had received program jobs, although some youths were 
"lost** between application and enrollment. 

Duration of Participation and Termination 

• On average, youths participated in the program for a period of 
41 weeks. Youths already enrolled in school averaged 42 weeks , 
(about 10 months), while returning drop-outs stayed 27 weeks, 
or about 6 months. 

• Duration of participation varied with age. Younger eligibles 
stayed longer than older ones, a fact that is not surprising 
given their longer period of eligibility, 

• Black youths participated for longer periods than whites, 
staying in the program about six weeks more. This difference 
— like the higher participation rates for blacks — is pro- 
bably explained again by the relatively restricted oppor- 
tunities for black youths in the unsubsidized labor market. 

• Of those youths terminated during the demonstration, 32 per- 
cent left the program because of high school graduation, 
18 percent resigned, 17 percent dropped out of school, 13 
percent were terminated for poor job performance and attend- 
ance, 7 percent became ineligible for other reasons (age, 
income, and residence), 3 percent were terminated for violating 
school standards, and about 10 percent for a variety of other 
reasons. 

• Reasons for termination varied sharply between youths already 
enrolled in school and former drop-outs. Of the terminated 
in--school youths, 35 percent left because they had graduated 
from high school compared to 11 percent of the drop-outs who 
had returned to school. Conversely, as compared to 13.3 
percent of the in-school youths who were terminated because 
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they dropped out of school, 46 percent of the drop-outs were 
terainated because they left school once again. 



Job Development and Job Assignaent 

• Participating pritoe sponsors, on the whole, had a sufficient 
supply of jobs to keep up with the flow of new enrollees. 
Because of low labor demand, considerably more effort was 
required to develop jobs in rural areas such as Mississippi. 

• Over 10,000 worksites were developed during the demonstration. 
Most of the jobs developed were typical entry-level youth 
jobs. The three largest categories were clerical (27 percent), 
building maintenance (26 percent), and cotmunity recreation 
aides (15 percent). 

• The average number of youths assigned to a work sponsor was 
low, ranging from five per sponsor at public schools and 
other public agencies to fewer than two at private businesses. 

• The quality of work in the demonstration was, on the whole, 
adequate or better, with some 86 percent of the worksites 
falling into this category. This assessment was based on such 
factors as whether or not the youths were kept busy, whether 
they were held to performance standards, whether there was 
relatively close and substantive supervision, whether the work 
was varied, and whether there was a low ratio of participants 
to supervisors. 

The Role of the Private Sector 

• The number of private sector worksites grew steadily over the 
course of the demonstration, and over half of all work sponsors 
were private businesses (55 percent or nearly 6,000 of the 
10,000 work sponsors). The proportion of work hours provided 
by the private sector, which sponsored on average fewer youths 
per worksite, doubled from the first few months of the demon- 
stration, when it was 10 percent, to the last full year, when 
it reached over 23 percent. 

• The major incentive to private sector participation was the 
100 percent wage subsidy initially offered to the business 
community everywhere but in Mississippi (where it was 75 
percent). Another inducement to- private sector participation 
was a centralized payroll maintained by the prime sponsor which 
minimized paperwork for work sponsors. 

• Private sector participation was highly sensitive to the wage 
subsidy offered. A special wage subsidy variation experiment 
conducted in Detroit and Baltimore found that 18 percent of 
the employers offered the full subsidy agreed to sponsor a 
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participant 9 compared to 10 percent at a 75 percent wage 
subsidy and 5 percent at a 50 percent wage subsidy. In other 
words » had the maximum subsidy been offered at the traditional 
CETA on-the-job training level of 50 percent » job developers 
would have had to contact almost four times as many private 
sector employers to recruit the same number of worksites as at 
full subsidy. 

• A study of a large sample of worksites found no significant 
differences between the quality of work in the private, public, 
and private nonprofit sectors. 

• Analysis revealed that there was a quality /worker displacement 
trade-off in the worksites. If youths were busy and engaged in 
productive work, there was greater likelihood that, if the 
YIEPP wage subsidy had not been offered, the work sponsor would 
have detailed a regular employee to do that work. 

Monitoring and Enforcing Standards 

• Because of its entitlement and school condition features, the 
YIEPP program guidelines demanded far more extensive eligi- 
bility and performance monitoring procedures than were required 
in other CETA programs. Monitoring requirements, indeed, bore 
a greater resemblance to those found in welfare programs . 

• Procedurally, the checking of eligibility at enrollment went 
smoothly. However, a quality control study which independently 
verified youths' eligibility status at enrollment at three 
Tier I sites found varying rates of eligibility: 81.6 percent, 
83.2 percent, and 53.8 percent. While income was the major 
cause of initial ineligibility, 40 percent of those ineligible 
would have been eligible under the alternative poverty standard 
of 70 percent of the Lower Living Standard. The site with 
the highest rate of ineligibility did not require, as did the 
other two, that youths submit an independent proof of parents' 
income level, clearly suggesting that similar programs ought to 
require such proof in the future. 

• The quality control study showed that residence and income 
changes were not significant sources of later ineligibility. 
Periodic reverification of income and residency, which required 
considerable time and effort, did not prove worthwhile. 

• Sites did not establish uniform requirements for attendance and 
performance at worksites, probably an infeasible task since 
some local projects had as many as 2,000 sponsors active at any 
given time. Employers held participants to their own criteria 
for attendance and behavior. Thirteen percent of all termina- 
tions were for poor job performance or attendance, a level high 
enough to indicate that project staff effectively acted on the 
recommendations of the work sponsors to terminate youths. 

19 
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• For a variety of reasons » standards for school performance and 
attendance were difficult to establish and enforce* First, 
uniform standards generally did not exist within school sys- 
tems; prime sponsors had to negotiate with schools individually 
to set them, and this was a time-consuming process in the 
demonstration's start-up period* When standards were put into 
effect, the administrative reporting chains within schools, and 
then between schools and prime sponsors (who enforced the 
standards), were lengthy and caused such lags between grade 
and attendance reporting and actual enforcement that prime 
sponsors were reluctant to take firm action* Finally , a 
reluctance to terminate disadvantaged youths was perceived 
among counselors, many of whom felt that these youths should 
not be deprived of income or forced to drop out of a program 
which might have represented a "last chance" for them* 

• Prime sponsors' continuing efforts to enforce school standards 
did, however, give the program credibility among school of- 
ficials, according to anecdotal evidence* Moreover, where 
enforcement did occur, as it did in several sites , it served 
important functions. Not only did it hold youths accountable 
for their school performance, it could be used to trigger 
remedial educational services when youths started to fall below 
standards* 

School/Prime Sponsor Cooperation 

• Despite delays in reporting students' grades and attendance, 
as noted above, schools were cooperative in making the infor- 
mation available to prime sponsors on as timely a basis as 
possible* The longest delays occurred at large sites, caused 
by the number of schools and students involved* 

• Schools proved to be effective recruiters of their own stu- 
dents, but when given the responsibility, were not very active 
or interested in the recruitment of drop-outs* 

• Many individual schools cooperated by providing credit for 
work* Rarely, however, did schools evaluate the jobs directly 
and it is questionable whether academic credit for work ex- 
perience makes good sense for a population with serious basic 
skills deficiencies* 

• Schools were also cooperative in providing flexible scheduling 
on an individual basis when youths needed it in order to work* 
Nevertheless , several factors precluded widespread and sys- 
tematic flexible scheduling: class schedules had already been 
set in the previous academic year, new state requirements 
lengthened the academic day at several sites, and diminishing 
school resources limited the availability of duplicate classes* 
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In several sites > school systems were program managers and 
generally ran YIEPP as effectively as did prime sponsors. 
Success was greatest in Tier II sites, where five small projects 
were managed by the schools. In the larger Tier I sites, where 
schools managed portions of YIEPP projects at three sites^ the 
experience was more mixed. 

While schools' cooperation with prime sponsors steadily in- 
creased throughout the demonstration, there were few joint 
efforts to develop YIEPP-related curriculum. This confirms 
what other observors have noted: that in the absence of addi- 
tional resources to implement changes, schools are slow to 
modify their educational strategies, especially in response to 
short-term program efforts such as YIEPP. 



YIEPP 's Cost 



Total operating costs of YIEPP were $224.3 million. Sixty- 
three percent of this sum went to participant wages. 

On average, prime sponsors provided 19 percent of the demon- 
stration's operating costs through a variety of matching 
funds. The primary sources were other CETA programs, such as 
the Youth Employment and Training Program, the Summer Youth 
Employment Program, and Public Service Employment Program. 

There was no evidence of economies of scale, i.e., that larger 
projects were less expensive to operate on a unit cost basis 
than smaller ones. 

The cost per service year — the cost of keeping one partici- 
pant in the program for one year — was estimated to be $4,382. 
Since not all participants stayed in the program for a year, 
the average cost per participant was $2,000 annually. For 
purposes of comparison, costs for the Youth Employment and 
Training Program, which provided formula funds to prime spon- 
sors for a variety of different youth programs, were $1,570 for 
each participant and $4,167 per service year. 

The estimated annual cost of operating the program nationally 
for all eligible youths meeting the Office of Management and 
Budget family income poverty standard would be about $1.6 
billion in 1980 dollars. If income eligibility were set at 70 
percent of the Lower Living Standard of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (an alternative definition of economic disadvan- 
tage), the same cost would be about $1.85 billion. 

Assuming that coverage was extended only to eligible youths 
living in designated poverty areas, the costs would be $624 
million and $729 million respectively, under the Office of 
Management and Budget standard and 70 percent of the Lower 
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Living Standard* These estimates » it should be noted , are 
highly sensitive to assumptions about participation rates , the 
eligibility requirements and their enforcement, matching funds, 
and other variables* 

In summary, the demonstration shoved thet selected prime sponsors 

could feasibly enroll large numbers of economically disadvantaged 

youths in a guaranteed jobs program and provide them with adequate or 

better work experience despite fairly demanding program constraints of 

time and scale* 

Disadvantaged youths, in turn, were extremely interested in working, 
even with the school condition, as evidencctd by their high application 
and participation rates* In-school youths, however, were more attracted 
to the YIEPP offer than drop-outs, as were blacks more than whites, and 
younger youths rather than older ones* The demonstration also indicated 
that the private sector would cooperate in providing large numbers of 
jobs to disadvantaged youths through the provision of a 100 percent wage 
subsidy, even though their participation was sensitive to the subsidy 
rate* 

What proved to be less feasible was the enforcement of some of the 

eligibility and school performance standards* Although the requirement 

of school enrollment for youths participating in the program was well- 

^ \ \ t ? 

monitored, the school performance standards were more difficult to 

* \ ^ 

establish and enforce on an ongoing basis* In sites where standards were 

enforced, anecdotal evidence suggests they helped hold youths accountable 

for school performance and to trigger remedial assistance to those 

students needing it* 
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CHAPTER I 
IHTRODUCTIOH 

The Youth Incentive Entitleaent Pilot Projects denonstrction (YIBPP) 
vat erected by Congress in 1977 to test the effectiveness of coiibining 
work and school in a program for disadvantaged youths to remedy the 
problems of high youth unemployment i low labor force participation, and 
excessive secondary school drop*-out rates. TIEPP operated for tvo-and** 
one*-hmlf years — from February 1| 1978 to August 31, 1980 in 17 
conmunities across the country, with each project the responsibility of 
the local CETA prime sponsor. During this period, over 76,000 youths 
in the program attended school and were put to work at over 10,000 
worksites in the private, public, and private nonprofit sectors. 

YIEPP was structured as an entitlement program, guaranteeing jobs to 
all the interested, eligible youths residing in the demonstration areas: 
those aged 16 years through 19, who came from disadvantaged families with 
incomes at or below the poverty level (or receiving cash welfare) • 
However, jobs were offered only on condition that these youths remained 
in, or returned to, school or another educational program which would 
lead to a high school diploma or its equivalent. 

The program model was based on the belief that giving jobs to 
teenagers could only lead to part of the solution of the youth employment 
problem. School attendance and completion were considered at least 
equally critical to their ability to successfully compete for jobs in 
their later years. Existing research supports this belief. Those youths 
neither working nor attending school in their teenage years are the ones 
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nost likely to experience high rates of unemployaent in later life. 
YIEPP was an atteapt to correct both sides of this employaent problem. 

As a denonstration in the eaploysent and training area, YIEPP was 
important, and distinctive, for several reasons. First, YIEPP was the 
first youth employment program to test a serious school requirement, one 
with standards for both attendance and performance, as a condition of 
employment. Previous youth programming had focused on providing work to 
this age group without regard for the potential of negative educational 
consequences, such as a reduction in school attendance. While other 
programs created simultaneously with YIEPP also linked school and vorki 
YIEPP was the only concerted effort to combine the two closely and 
evaluate the results. 

Second, YIEPP was this nation's first opportunity to examine the 
implementation and implications of a job guarantee for a significant 
segment of the population. As a matter of social policy, the concept of 
a guaranteed job has been debated since the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
centering on the question of whether the government is obliged to provide 
work to its citizens when other employment is unavailable. An employment 
guarantee was one of the original provisions of the Hi»phrey-*Hawkins full 
employment legislation, although it was deleted prior to the bill's 
passage. 

More recently, a job guarantee of a different sort has been debated 



Wayne Stevenson, "The Relationship Between Youth Employment and 
Future Employability and Earnings, "in Naomi Berger Davidson, Ed., Supple- 
mentary Papers from the Conference on Youth Employment: Its Measure and 
Meaning , Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and 
Training Administration, Office of Youth Programs, October 1978. 




in conaectioQ with nai efforts to provide eaploysent to able-bodied** 
welfare recipients who are unable — sone say unwilling — to find work 
on their own, A jobs coaponent was> in fact, included in the Carter 
Administration's welfare reform proposals to Congress in 1977 (The 
Prograe for Better Jobs and Income) and has more recently found expres- 
sion in the Reagan Administration's "workfare" amendments to welfare 
legislation. Among the questions perennially raised in these policy 
debates are whether the government can feasibly provide jobs for all 
eligible individuals, what it would cost, and what effects these jobs 
would have on the subsequent employment of those receiving them. Similar 
questions were posed in the YIEPP program. 

A third, and unique, YIEPP feature was the inclusion of private 
sector employment. YIEPP was the first attempt to incorporate the 
private sector, to any significant degree, in a CETA youth work experi- 
ence program. The law creating YIEPP stipulated that prime sponsors 
could subsidize virtually all of an employer's wage costs during a 
youth's participation.^ (This was later modified by program regula- 
tions to require a subsidy reduction when youths proved themselves 
reliable workers.) 

Finally, the demonstration was an opportunity to create or streng- 
then links between the CETA prime sponsors and local school systems. A 
school-prime sponsor link has, in recent years, been of great interest to 
policymakers concerned with the issues of youth employment and training. 



This 100 percent subsidy differed from traditional CETA on-the-job 
training for adults, which subsidised wages in the private sector up 
to 50 percent for no more than six months. 

L 
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The difficulty has been in finding some way for these two very distinct 
institutions to cooperate in the schooling, training, and employment of 
large segments of the school-age population. With a model combining 
school and work, YIEPP offered the potential for that local collaboration 
to begin. 

The Background 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) 
initiated a national effort to deal with the problems of youth employ- 
ment, especially among minority teenagers. Yotith unemployment had, by 
1976, reached troubling proportions; the overall unemployment rate for 
16- to 19-year-olds stood at 19 percent, with 37 percent of the non- 
whites in this age group out of work.^ The situation for black youths 
was particularly acute. Their position in the labor market had declined 
precipitously since the 19508, both in absolute terms and relative to 
white teenagers.^ 

In response to this crisis. Congress, in the Youth Act, created 
several new programs. One, a Young Adult Cdnservation Corps, was modeled 
on the Civilian Conservation Corps of the New Deal, and put unemployed 
16- to 23-year-old8 to work in national parks and forests. Three others, 
to be operated by state and local prime sponsors, were demonstrations 
designed to prepare youths to be more successful participants in the 

^ U.S. Congressional Budget Office, Youth Unemployment: The Outlook 
and Some Policy Strategies , March 1978, Table 3A-3, p. 39. 

^ See, for example, Paul Osterman, "The Employment Problems of Black 
Youth: A Review of the Evidence and Some Policy Suggestions," in Ex- 
panding Employment Opportunities for Disadvantaged Youth; Sponsored 
Research ^ Special Report No. 37, Washington, D.C.; National Commission 
for Employment Policy, December 1979, pp. 85-132. 
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labor market. More generally, these demonstrations sought to acquire 
knowledge on possible solutions to youth unemployment. In addition to 
YIEPP, these demonstrations included the Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Program (YCCIP), providing work to unemployed 16- to 19-year- 
olds in urban community improvement programs, and the Youth Employment 
and Training Program (YETP), funding a variety of local employment and 
training activities for disadvantaged youths aged 14 to 21. The Act also 
authorized the Secretary of Labor to implement a large number of dis- 
cretionary pilot programs to further test other approaches. 

The emphasis on testing and learning, a major theme of the Youth 
Act, reflected the lack of polivcy-relevant knowledge in this area. 
Congress was thus very specific in its information request for the YIEPP 
demonstration. The Secretary of Labor was to submit findings on: 

"(1) the number of youths enrolled at the time of the report; 

(2) the cost of providing employment opportunities to such youths; 

(3) the degree to which such employment opportunities have caused 
out-of-school youths to return to school or others to remain 
in school; 

(4) the number of youths provided employment in relation to the 
total which might have been eligible; 

(5) the kinds of jobs provided such youths and a description of the 
employers — public or private — providing such employment; 

(6) the degree to which on-the-job or apprenticeship training has 
been offered as part of the employment; 

(7) the estimated cost of such a program if it were to be extended 
to all areas; 

(8) the effect such employment opportunities have had on reducing 
youth unemployment in the areas of prime sponsors operating the 
project ; and 
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(9) the iapcct of job opportunities provided under ^the project on 
other job opportunities for youths in the cres." 



The ProgrsB Model 

The Depcrtaent of Labor, which had overall responsibility for the 
inplesentation of the Youth Act, requested that the Hanpover Deaonstra-* 
tion Research Corporation (MDRC) help it design the deaonstration, 
oversee program operations, and conduct a large-scale research program to 
respond to the Youth Act^s list of issues. MDRC is a private, nonprofit 
corporation which manages, designs and carries out research on deson-* 
strations and programs dealing with the problems of the economically 
disadvantaged* 

In planning the YIEPP program model, the Department of Labor and 
MDRC built on a number of program features already specified in the 
legislation, among them: the eligibility requirements; the basic 
schooling condition (which included a requirement for attendance and 
academic standards); wage subsidies to the private sector (up to 100 
percent); the number of hours of employment (20 hours, on average, 
part-time during the school year, and no more than 40 hours in the 
full-time, summer periods); and the wage rate (the hi^er of the federal 
or state minimum wage, or the prevailing wage of the occupation). Like 
most authorizing legislation, however, the Youth Act left many details of 
project operation for definition in the program regulations* 
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U*S* Congress, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments 
of 1978 (PL95-524), Title IV, part A, Sec* 411. The Youth Act amended 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 which was 
reauthorized in 1978* 

^ In fact, the Youth Act was unusual in its level of specificity 
on particular features of the YIEPP program* 
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Setting prograi reguUtiont, or the rulet of operation, involved « 
nu0bet of considerations for the Department of Labor and MDRC. The 
central question was how to operational i«e the job guarantee, and how 
do so with a progra. «odel that priise sponsors could reasonably expect to 
i«ple«ent effectively. At the saM ti«e, progra. planners wanted to Mke 
certain that the eligibility requirements and the school condition were 
well-disciplined in the local projects. 

First, in creating a job entitlement program, Labor and MDRC bor- 
rowed from the experience of income entitlements such as Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC). The model which resulted, in term* of 
operational requirements, was one that joined elements of a youth employ- 
ment progrm. to the practices of welfare program.. For example, as in 
income entitlements, the progrma guidelines allowed youths open access 
to participation as long a. they were eligible: they did not restrict 
entry to a particular point in time, nor was a specific limit placed on 
participation. 

An equally critical aspect of the model — also based on the ex- 
perience of income entitlement progrmw - wa. the specification of 
fairly strict eligibility standards and monitoring requirements to 
ensure, to the extent possible, that only eligible youths received the 
job guarantee. This was especially important to keep YIBPP's costs 
within bounds, since at the local level the participation of ineligibles 
could rapidly inflate expenditures. Income, residency, age, and school 
enrollment of the youths were to be checked at program entry with back-up 
documentation. Income and residency were to be monitored periodically; 
*ge monitored to remove youths turning 20. Youths no longer eligible for 
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the progrM <~ cithtr bceautt of ig«» rctidtncy or chaatt in f«iily 
incoM — irtre to bt t«»inattd as long as thay had vorkad tha siftiMi 
job gucrantaa: aight waaka of full-^tiaa work or aix aontha of a part-t£a« 
job. 

Aa diacuaaad sora fully in Chaptar II and throughout thia raport» 
thaaa faaturaa poaad tha sajor oparatioaal challaagaa to tha partiei** 
pating CSTA prisa apontora. Othar part a of tha program Mdal» aa dafiaad 
by tha ragulationsy stasMd froa tha raaaarch and daMOoat ration aapacta 
of tha program. To aaaura a daar focua of raaponaibility for raportiag 
purpoata^ a aingla loeal agaacy aithar tha prima apoaaor or it a 
datignaa — vaa to ba aaaigaad tha ovarall wmagaMnt of tha projact^ aad 
aach priflia spcntor was raquirad to aat up a caatral payroll for partici-* 
pating youths to anaura that vaga data vara cantrally atorad and accaaai-- 
bla for tinaly raporting. Tha guidalinaa dao anphaaisad that vagaa 
ahould not normally axcaad tha fadaral minimum in ordar that larga 
numbart of youths could ba aarvad aithin axisting funding lava Is. Tha 
usa of TIBPP funds for trainingi or othar aupport aanricaap vaa diacour* 
agad ao that tha daaonstration vould ba a elaar taat of tha job davalop* 
mant ability of prima sponsors in an antitlamant program. 

Thaaa and tha othar major faaturaa of tha damonstrstion ara aum^- 
ariaad in Chart I~l. 

Tha Sites 

To operate the YIBPP project » the Youth Act had directed tha Sac-* 
rotary of Labor to aelect prima aponsora vith different aocio*econosdc» 
regional » and other circumatancea in order to teat the efficacy of 
the program under a variety of local conditiona. The Department of 



stMMDT or MuoK mruw or rm tern wmnuamn xmmmnknm 



• A guftrantMa job to t«tn«9m fxw poverty fwillss ite muiii tOr 

or MMin in hi9h •ehool or • pro^rMi iMdinf to m «inml oqiii^Mqr 
diploM. mniM Mititlwmt to incluao six mths pm-tiw or 
•Ifht wooka f«ll-tia» vock. 

• Cnation of 17 dwoottrttioo projscts Mloctod for oeonottle 
ro«loii«l dlvorolty, and diiri4o4 into orm Tior X pcojocto taatiAf 
lATfo-seala Mturttion and ton Mll-»caXs Tisr XX projoeto to toot 
tht ii^loffinUtion of YXirr with ■rociol footuxoo im»^ oo oMitioiua 
cowi«olin9)i All to bo oporotod by cm priM ipooooro. 

o ixtMiii^ zoMorai muiMonto to toot tho inpact, foMibiUty, and 
coata of XntitloMntf aa apocifiod by Oon^toaa. 



Objacti^a o Xncroaaa achool participation of drop-outa and youtha in acboel, to 

anhanca thoir opportunity to obtain a hiQh achool or aqaiiralOAcy 
diplona. 

o Frovida a work oxporianco that would anhanca tha futura aaiployability 
of participanta. 

o Craata largo nvotera of joba to holp roduca toanago unoaployimt. 

tligibla Targat Population o Youtha who arai 

— 16 to W yaara old, ^ . , , , w 

aconoaiically diaadvanUgad, fro* faoiliaa racaiving caah wolfara 

or with incoata at or balow OHB povarty guidalinaa. 

— raaiding in daaignatod projact CAtitloaant aroaa, 
anrollad in achool. 



tligibility Monitoring 



o Initial vorification to includai 

— birth cartificata, paaaportt baptiaoal cartificata, or natorai- 

sation papar for agot 
parant-aignad incooa autasant or proof of wolfara atatua at 
laaat 30 daya prior to anrollaanti 

— raaidancy aUtaiwnt aupportad by rant racaipt, utility bill, or 

landlord atataaMnt ahowing raaidancy in Bntitlattant aroa at 
laaat 30 daya prior to anrollaanti 
... lignad aUtavant by school official or anrollaant liata indicating 
youth currantly anroXlad in achool prograa or ona to bagin 
within 30 daya of program anrollsant. 

o Jtovorification of incoM and raaidancy to occur ao^n to twolva aontha 
aftar initial anrollMnt. Youths who tuznad 2d or graduatod and hava 
racaivad siniMi "antitlaaant" of abc-aonths part-tiaa or aight «Maka 
full-tiaa aat>loyoant to ba tarminatad, with prior warning, upon birth* 
data or graduation. 

o Ongoing achool attandanca and parforsanca to ba irarif iad monthly 
according to locally-aatabliahad atandarda. 

o T»r«ination and griavanca procoduraa to ba aatabliabad by priaa aponaors. 
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CHAWP I-l (Continued) 



thm Jobs 



• Sufficient jobe for all eXigibXes to cXelni their entitloaent* 

• Jobe to provide •aeaningful" work, not •Wee" vork, and mxmt be 
aonitorabXe. 

e Jobs to be Xocated within or in cXose proximity to Bntitlenent axtta. 

e PubXic, private non-profit, and private for-profit worksitee alXoired, 
with private sector participation encouraged by a wage mibeidy of up to 
XOO percent. 

e Jobe to provide for no Xeee than XO hours a week nor sore than 20 hours 
for part-tiae, school-year work; no aore than 40 hours a week for fulX- 
tine, suamer eapXoynent. 

e DispXacenent and substitution of regiilar eapXoyees is prohibited. 

e Work perfonuuice and attendance standards for youths to be estabXished 
by worksites and prime sponsors. 

e Training aXXowabXe but to be directXy reXated to work assignaent and 
kept to a mininum. 



Wage LeveXs 



e Federal ainiatum to pertain except where prevaiXing or negotiated wage 
required by federaX Xaws and regulations. 



School Programs 



e Must lead to a high school diploma or general equivalency certificate. 

e Must provide monthly reports that participating youths are meeting the 
school's minimum performance and attendance standards as established by 
the schools. 



Entitlement Areas 



e Each to be a discrote geographic area with a single set of boundaries 
and to coincide with school district boundaries, if possible. 



Administrative Arrangements 



e Single agency, either prime sponsor or its designated management agent, 
to be responsible for program operations. 

e One central single payroll to be utilized for each project. 
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Labor chose to use a competitive process for site selection, open 
to all prime sponsors. The final 17 prime sponsors were picked from a 
total of 153 applicants on the basis of the quality of their proposals, 
on-site reviews, regional variety, different labor market character- 
istics, rural/urban characteristics, and different mixes of ethnicity 
among the eligible populations. 

Site selection was further governed by a two-tier strategy, estab- 
lished by the Department of Labor, to test the YIEPP concept in both 
large-scale saturation projects and in smaller ones, where different 
service approaches and innovations could be more feasibly mounted. This 
two-tier strategy additionally allowed a larger number of projects to 
be implemented within the limits of the resources allocated for the 
demonstration. 

Table I-l summarizes the characteristics of the sites, which were 
selected in January 1978. With only a few exceptions, the projects 
coimnenced operations in March of that year. 

The Research Design 

Based on the information requested in the Youth Act, and on a 
Knowledge Development Plan issued by the Department of Labor's Youth 
Office to guide research on the different youth programs created by the 
Act, MDRC designed a four-part research program to address a variety of 
questions and issues raised by the demonstration. These included: 

Issues of Impact and Effectiveness : How many youths will partici- 
pate in the program from among those eligible (the participation 
rate)? What will their characteristics be? What effect, if any, 
will the program have on school enrollment, drop-out rates, and 
youth employment? What are the program's long-term effects on 
school and work among the target population? 
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SUKMAKY C31ARACTERISTICS OF SITES SELECTED FOR PAKTICIPAriON 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT LEMONSTHATION 





Region 


Entitlement Area 


Unemplojrment 


Racial Composition 
of Entitlement Area 


Site 


Rate 


White 


Non~white Hisoanird fvAjtv) 


TISR I 
Baltinore 


III 


Pour cofBpIete high school 
zones and part of a fifth, 
encompassing 1/3 of the city 


10.3% 


(1976)* 


15% 


85% 


(1977) 


Boston 


I 


Four school districts; parts 
of Dorchester, Roxbury, South 
Boston, Mattapan, Hyde Park, 
Central Boston, Qiarlestovn 


9.8% 


(1977) 


77% 


22% 1% 


(1970) 


Cincinnati 


V 


Entire city 


7.0% 


(1977) 


72% 


28% 


(1970) 


Denver 


VIII 


Entire city 


6.9% 


(1976) 


91% 


9% 17% 


(1977) 


Detroit 


V 


Attendance V£Ones of five high 
schools 


13.1% 


(1977) 


30% 


70% 


(1977) 


King-Snohomish 


X 


King and Snohomish covinties, 
including the city of Seattle 


6.7% 


(1977) 


90% 


10% 


(1977) 


Mississippi 


IV 


Nineteen rural counties located 
in a belt across the state 
between the city of Jackson and 
the Gulf of Mexico 


4.2% 


(1977)^ 


60% 


40% 


(1975) 


TIER II 
Alachua 


rv 


TWO school districts encom- 
passing urban 2md rxiral areas 


4.5% 


(1977)^ 


69% 


31% 


(1970) 


Albuquerque 


VI 


One high school attendance 
district 


9.8% 


(1976)^ 


90% 


10% 54% 


(1970) 


Berkeley 


IX 


Entire city 


14.6% 


(1976) 


63% 


37% 7% 


(1978) 


Dayton 


V 


One census tract in the city 


10% 


(1977) 


1% 


99% 


(1977) 


Hillsborough 


I 


Entire city of Nashua 


5% 


(1970) 


99% 


1% 


(1978) 


Monterey 


IX 


One school district in a 
preponderantly rural area 


6.7% 


(1978) 


85% 


15% 69% 


(1978) 


New York 


II 


Part of one school district 
in Brooklyn 


10.8% 


(1975)^ 


40% 


60% 6% 


(1970) 


Philadelphia 


III 


One census tract in North 
Philadelphia 


9.7% 


(1977) 


16% 


84% 


(1978) 


Steuben 


II 


Seven school districts in rxiral 
Steuben Coxmty, New York 


8.1% 


(1976) 


99% 


1% 


(1976) 


Syracuse 


II 


Entire city 


8.6% 


(1977) 


85% 


15% 


U978) 



SOURCE: Data in this table were provided by each site in the Pre-Application proposals submitted for parti- 
cipation in the Entitlement Demonstration. 

NOTES: unemployment rates and racial composition figures were not consistently defined in the proposals. 
Unless otherwise indicated, unemployment rates relate to the Prime Sponsor erea. 

•Rates shown are for the city. 

Rates shown are for the Standard Metropolitan statistical Area (SNSA) . 
^Rates shown are for the state. ^' 

^Hispanic poxnilations are also included in the white/non-white percentages. 
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Issues of Implementation ; Can prime sponsors deliver on the guaran- 
teed job? Can they enforce the eligibility and school performance 
requirements? What is the role of the private sector in the program 
and to what degree will private firms be willing to provide program 
worksites? To what degree are schools and prime sponsors able to 
carry out the program's basic requirements and will the program 
engender other forms of cooperation between them? 

Issues of Cost ; How much will it cost to implement the program, 
particularly in light of its entitlement chsracteristics? What 
would it cost to run the program for all those eligible nationally? 

Special Issues ; What is the quality of the work provided to 
youths, particularly in light of the Youth Act's prohibition against 
"make-work"? What are the program's displacement effects on 
the employment of non-participants? What do the youths who parti- 
cipate in the program think of it? How well, and with what effect, 
can special program "enrichments" be implemented at the sites? 

MDRC is reporting on these issues in a series of studies, either 
published or forthcoming. (See the publications list at the completion 
of this report.) This report is the last in a series on the implementa- 
tion of the YIEPP projects^ and provides a final statement on the 
implementation and cost issues specified above. 

The impact research is being carried out, under MDRC's direction, 
by Abt Associates of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Pour of the 17 sites 
containing over half of all participants in the demonstration were 



^ The Youth Act took special care to prohibit "make-work 'he 
youths and to encourage "opportunities to earn and learn that will lead 
to meaningful employment opportunites after they have completed the 
program." U.S. Congress, Youth Employment and D emonstrations Proiect Act 
of 1977 . Title II. 

2 MDRC, The Youth Entitlement Demonstration Progr am; A Sunmary Report 
on th e Startup Period , New York; MDRC, January 1979; Joseph Ball, 
William Diaz, Joan Lieman, Sheila Mandel, Kenneth McNutt, The Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration; An Interim Report on Program Implementation, 
New York: MDRC, April 197$; William A. Dia*, Joseph Ball, Nancy Jacobs, 
Loren Solnick, Albert Widman, The Youth En titlement Demonstration; 
Second In terim Report on Program Implementation , New York: MDRC, March 
— Because the latter two interim reports are referred to throughout 
the body of this report, for purposes of convenience, they will be re- 
ferred to as the First Implementation and Second Impl ementation Reports. 
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chosen for the impact study sites: Bcltinore^ Maryland; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Denver 9 Colorado; and eight rural counties in Mississippi. These 
YIEPP sites were matched to four control sites vith similar labor market 
and socioeconomic characteristics as follows: Baltimore - Cleveland » 
Ohio; Cincinnati - Louisville » Kentucky; Denver - Phoenix, Arizona; and 
for the Mississippi counties, four other nearby counties. The net 
program impacts on the schooling and the work behavior of participating 
youths will be estimated by comparing outcomes of the eligible youths at 
the four pilot sites with those of eligible youths at the matched control 
sites, where no YIEPP projects were in operation. Differences in out** 
comes, if they occur, can be attributed to the program, while controlling 
statistically for other factors that might affect the pilot-to-control- 
site comparisons. The participation rate is estimated by observing the 
number of eligibles at the pilot sites who join the program. 

The principal data source for these impact studies is a series of 
longitudinal interviews with a large, stratified random sample of over 
6,500 eligible youths and their parents at the eight pilot and control 
sites. ^ Preliminary in-program impact findings have been positive 



Four waves of interviews have been completed. The first was con- 
ducted in the spring of 1978 and established the characteristics of the 
sample. These were reported in Suzanne Barclay, Christine Bottom, George 
Farkas, Ern9t W. Stromsdorfer , and Randall J. Olsen, Schooling and Work 
Among Youths From Low-Income Households > New York: MDRC, May 1979. 
The second, completed in the fall of 1979, provided data on participation 
rates, and on the initial impact of the program on employment, return to 
school, and school drop-out rates. These findings are reported in George 
Farkas , D . Alton Smith , Ernst W. Stromsdorfer , Christ ine Bottom, and 
Randall J. Olsen, Early Impacts From the Youth Entitlement Demonstration: 
Participation, Work, and Schooling , New York: MDRC, November 1980. 
Results from a third survey completed in the fall of 1980 providing final 
data on in-program impact findings are contained in George Farkas, D. 
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and will be ditcutted in the appropriate sections of this report • The 
final results will be available in 1983. 

While this report vill draw on ispact data, particularly on parti- 
cipation and its determinants | the implement at ion research — conducted 
by MDRC staff and consultants — has relied primarily on a variety of 
other sources. Extensive observational data were collected at all 17 
sites on an ongoing basis by MDRC research and operational field staff » 
which included full-time | on-site observers at each of the seven large 
Tier I sites. This local field staff chronicled the implementation 
process on a bi-veekly basis. Regular operations staff also visited the 
17 sites on a monthly basis | and in addition to other documentation! they 
completed a series of special structured reports on critical aspects of 
program operations. 

Additional data on the operational decisions made by local staff, 
and other local forces shaping the individual Tier I project s, were 
gathered through three waves of in-depth field interviews. Researchers 
spent a week, once a year, at each Tier I site talking to key staff 
and other individuals knowledgeable about the project (city government 
officials I vocational educators i and other school officials). 

A third source of data has been the Entitlement Information System 
(EIS)| an extensive statistical data base managed by MDRC. Computer data 



Alton Smith I Ernst W. Stromsdorfer, Gail Trask and Robert Jerrett III| 
Impacts from the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects: Participa- 
tion^ Work and Schooling over the Pull Program Period , Mew York: MDRC, 
Deceisber 1982 (referred to hereafter as the Second Impact Report ). A 
report on the final survey i carried out in the fall of 1981 1 and in- 
cluding data on post-program impacts will be published in 1983. 
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filet on the nearly 82»000 enrolleet cover each individual fron the point 
of his or her enrollment through to termination froB the program. 
Information on the more than 10^000 work sponsors which employed youths 
was also collected and stored. Cost data have come primarily from monthly 
site financial reports, monitored regularly by MDRC. Finally, a variety 
of other data sources have informed some special issues, such as the 
quality of work and the participation of the private sector* These are 
specified in the sections of this report vhich discuss those studies. 

The Plan of this Report 

Chapter II sets forth the major operational tasks that YIEPP prime 
sponsors undertook in carrying out the program model and describes the 
variety of conditions that could enhance or impede smooth implementation. 
Chapter III analyzes the participation results — participation rates, 
the characteristics of participants, and the patterns of outreach, 
recruitment, enrollment, and final terminations. It also explores the 
determinants of these outcomes. 

Chapter IV turns to job development issues and presents, as well, 
the findings on the special studies of the quality of work and private 
sector participation in the demonstration. Chapter V focuses on the 
school linkage in YIEPP, particularly the enforcement of the school 
performance and attendance requirements. It examines, in addition, 
other roles the schools assumed in project implementation. Chapter VI 
reports on project costs during the demonstration, also providing pro** 
jectiotts for the costs of continuing or extending YIBPP as a national 
program. Chapter VII concludes with final observations on the issue of 
the program's feasibility and on the demonstration's larger lessons for 
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youth eaployaent prograndng in general. 

Throughout the text, additional reports are aentioned vhich ditcuas 
topica in detail . Readers are invited to consult these documents to 
learn «ore about the YIBPP experience. 
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CHAPTER II 

IMPLBMENTATIOH TASKS PACIMG YIKPP PRIME SPOHSORS 

Since this report ditcuttet the inpleBentation experience of the 17 
TIEPP projects 9 this chapter will, in effect, set the stage for the 
discussions that follow. Specifically, it spells out the tasks pri«e 
sponsors had to vaster in order to fulfill the TIEPP job guarantee and to 
condition program eligibility on school and work behavior and a number of 
other criteria. Succeeding chapters will consider these tasks in more 
detail, but for the purposes of clarity, they are grouped here into two 
clusters. Discussion focuses on the degree to which prime sponsors had 
prior experience in carrying out these or similar clusters of tasks, and 
other kinds of factors which could facilitate or constrain the program's 
impl ement at ion . 

Two Major Clusters of Implementation Tasks : 

Getting Youths to Jobs and Enforcing EligTbility Conditions 

The key features of YIEPP which distinguished it from other programs 
established by the Youth Act defined two principal clusters of tasks: (1) 
the implementation of the job guarantee and (2) the enforcement of the 
eligibility and performance requirements. 

As a job guarantee, YIEPP' s implementation mesnt open enrollment; 
the challenge of projecting likely enrollment levels; continuous job 
development to keep up with the flow of applicant eligibles; and the 
assurance of sufficient local educational capacity, particularly for the 
returning drop-outs. The strict eligibility criteria set up for program 
entrance, and the subsequent, required monitoring meant another set 
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of tasks for the prine sponsors, all the more intensified end coapliccted 
by the monitoring and enforcement of school standards* While each 
cluster was a distinct set of operational tasks, each was dependent on 
the other if the program nodel was to be clearly and consistently carried 
out for participants. 

Not all the requisite operating tasks were equally familiar to 
prime sponsors. Some had been used before, or were quite similar to 
the operating routines of previous empl03nBent And training programs. 
Others were, however, a relatively new challenge to CKTA prime sponsors, 
sufficiently different from, or more rigorously defined than, earlier 
practices. 

Setting up cooperative relationships was another challenge for prime 
sponsors. Depending on the service delivery choice taken in the planning 
stage, the prime sponsors had to elicit the help of a number of other 
organizations or individuals in the community. The program design 
specified some degree of cooperation from certain agencies, such as 
schools or community based organizations, but there was a wide range of 
possibilities beyond the minimal level of involvement. The degree to 
which the different YIBPP prime sponsors had already established working 
relationships with such community actors as the schools, other city 
agencies, community based organizations, and the private business com-* 
munity varied, and this was likely to affect the ease with which they 
could elicit cooperative participation. 

There were broader factors at work as well in each community which 
affected both the ability of YIEPP prime sponsors to implement specific 
procedures and the priority which they gave, more generally, to the 
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prograa. Site labor urkett differed ^ «nd could effect the relative 
attractiveness of the YIBPP job offer to eligible youths and the capacity 
of prise sponsors to develop sufficient subsidized work experience 
positions. The relationship of federal Banpover prograaaing ^ and acre 
specifically 9 youth prograaaing — to the policy or political agendas of 
aayors or city aanagers could also vary. These and aore general factors 
are considered below* 

Recruitaentt Job Developaent and Assigoaent ; 
lapleaentation Issues in Finding and Getting Youths to Jobs 

It is probably fair to say that one of the aore faailiar sequences 
of tasks which priae sponsors had in their repertoire by early 1978 was 
the enrollaent of individuals into CETA prograas and their assigoaent to 
subsidized jobs or work experience (although the TIBPP prograa would 
require the adaptation of prior experience to soae new requireaents). 
The enactaent of the Coaprehensive Baployaent and Training Act in De* 
ceaber 1973 saw the bringing together of two aajor policy thrusts. 
Firsts and aost publicized at the tiae, CETA consolidated 18 or aore 
separate categorical training and eaployaent projects targeted to 
different groups and involving different prograa services » and decen* 
tralized responsibility for service and client aix to states and units 
of local or county governaent. 

This block grant, part of the Nixon Adainistration^s '*New Federal- 
isa" strategy » was fairly quickly eclipsed by the other aajor feature of 
CETA, the Public Service Eaployaent prograa (PSE), which authorized local 
govemaents to create jobs for the structurally uneaployed in public and 
nonprofit agencies. Starting as a relatively saall prograa under CETA, 
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the progTM vat expanded as a counter*cyclical eaployacnt atratety in 
1974, 1976, and again at the beginning of the Carter Adainistration in 
early 1977. This necessitated large*scale recruitment and job develop- 
•ent efforts on the part of priae sponsors* 

Another prograa also requiring intensive recruitment and job 
development activities was the annual Summer Youth Employment Program, in 
which large numbers of youths vere enrolled at the beginning of the 
summer for assignment to 8- to 10-veek summer jobs vith public and 
nonprofit agencies. YIEPP implementation borrowed some features from 
each of these employment efforts, but included some which were common to 
neither. 

CooMn to all three was the major enrollment effort in a compressed 
time period. Funding allocations came to these programs with short 
advance notice before the beginning of enrollment. Recruitment drives 
would attract large numbers of applicants whose age, income, welfare 
status, or other relevant eligibility criteria would have to be document-* 
ed. YIEPP' s open enrollment and the stringency of its eligibility 
certification would make recruitment and eligibility certification all 
the more arduous in this new program. 

PSE enrollment, like YIEPP, often extended over a period of time, 
although never as long as the 30-month span of open enrollment in the 
YIEPP demonstration. Unlike YIEPP, PSE had targets for enrollment and 
job slots, fixed by the amount of funds allocated by formula to the 
coMunity. In the assignment of PSE participants, slots were typically 
allocated among municipal agencies (and increasingly to nonprofit ones 
after the 1978 CETA amendments). Because these were full-time positions 
for adults — paying wages usually above the federal minimum — prime 
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•poMors t^uerdly had llttlt difficulty Mklttg plcccMOtt. 

%\mmt MployMQt progrm had ctrtcln dlfftrtnt oparctlng proct* 
durtti Involving onr-shot tftrollMnt end job cssigoMnt ptriods for 
tMporcry full-tiae work* In contrast, TXIPF partlcipanta vara antltlad 
to vork both full*tiaa in auaaar jobs and part-tiaa during tha achool 
yaar. PrlM sponsors irould thus hava to racrult jaar-^round work aponaora 
or davalop banka of nav aspioyara for aach aunaar and achool yaar* 
Coaipounding tha cosplaxity of tha YIBPP Mdal waa tha poaalblllty for 
partlcipanta to raquaat job tranafara and to aova in and out of activa 
atatua (to taka tlM off for aporta^ for axanplai or to concantrata on 
achool work). 

In all thraa prograMi thara vaa a pranlutt on aaalgning anrollaaa to 
thalr joba quickly. In tha aunMr prograsi partlcipanta naadad to work 
tha nuabar of vaaka which that yaar'a funda patslttad. In P8I| tha major 
growth parioda wara connactad with coutttar*cyclical fiacal policy , whara 
tha Adsiniatration and Congraaa ancouragad rapid atart-up in ordar to 
affact aggragata aconottic conditiona. Tha iapatua for rapid YXIPP job 
aaaigiMiant aharad aoaia of thaaa political conaidarationa; tha Adminia- 
tration had coMittad itaalf to addraaaing tha aavara problaaa of youth 
Mplo:*aant through tha Youth Act. YIBPP'a daaign alao implicitly van- 
datad tisaly job aaaignaiant ainca tha joba wara atatutorily guarantaad to 
all aligibla youtha. 

A notabla diffaranca froa paat axparianca lay in YXEPP'a authori* 
sation to aaaign participanta to tha pfivata aactor^ with sinisus wagaa 
aubaidisad at any laval up to 100 parcant. Prima aponaora had not, to a 
larga axtant, workad with tha privata aactor in tha aarliar CKTA yaara. 
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Apart froa toM laall-tealt vtoturtt for older jootht, private sector 
placCMBts had bean luiitad to oa-tha-job adult training (OIT) projacta> 
nhieh vara not widely used by sany priM ipontort and, in the afgregate, 
provided training for fewer than 15 percent of CtTA enrolleet. 

Not all TIIPP tpontort nade an initial strategic choice to recruit 
the private sector. Those who did shared a certain defensive apprehen- 
sion, believing that businesses would have little patience with the local 
■anpower agency, its paperwork, or with disadvantaged youths. All but 
one YXEPP sponsor coiise<iuently chose to offer the full subsidy, hoping 
this would ainiaise dissatisfaction and aaxiaize participation. As it 
developed, businesses were reasonably cooperative about eaploying youths, 
Sttt new ground was being tested for both sides. 

Finally, both scale and open enrollaent aade a difference. Many 
priac sponsors were under the initial iapression that IWrr was "like the 
Suaaar Youth Baployaent Prograa, only year-round." Those priaa sponsors 
with large local prograas bacaae aware, in the early aonths, that this 
assuaption was not valid. As Chapter I has indicated, there were aajor 
differences in the sizes of the tiers, and aost priae sponsors for Tier I 
• sites, with large nuabers to enroll and a heavy job devalopaent effort 
- ahead, soon realized the challenge that this new prograa posed for 
thea. 

lapleaentation Issues in Monitoring 
and Enforcint Eligibility Kequireaents 

YIBPP priae sponsors had few. precedents as they faced the iapleaen- 
t at ion of the second aajor set of prograa tasks: aonitoring of partici- 
pant eligibility, both at enrollaent and on a continuing basis. Checking 
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on the eligibility criteria at enrollment was the aost familiar task 
to thea. In the PSE program, applicants under Titles II and VI had 
to be unemployed for some specified period before enrollment.^ Under 
Title II, priority also was given to particular groups, such as welfare 
recipients. The summer youth program had both age and fmily income 
requirements. 

Previous experience was not instructive, however, in the range 
of eligibility criteria and in the specificity of documentation needed 
in YIEPP for proof of eligibility, as shown in Chart II-l. Whereas 
prime sponsors had generally been held harmless from audit exceptions 
if participants had signed statements (and for youths, their parents' 
statements) that specified criteria had been met, YIKPP required such 
documents as proof of residence (rent receipts, utility bills), and 
parents'' income statements or proof of cash welfare status. Parti- 
cipants also had to present some proof of age, and program staff were 
required to verify enrollment in a high school or an equivalency program. 
The level of required documentation in YIEPP was therefore substantially 
greater than in previous CETA programs. 

Another major difference was the requirement that each enrollee^'s 

residence and family income status be reverified annually, and that 

youths be terminated from participation if they no longer met these 

requirements or had turned age 20. Certification of continuing eligi- 

2 

bility was a completely new procedure for prime sponsors. 



^ After the 1978 amendments, these became Titles IID and VI. 
2 

However^ in 1978, amendments to CETA set specific limits on the 
number of weeks individuals could remain in programs authorized by the 
Act's various titles, thereby requiring prime sponsors to monitor length 
of participation. 
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ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE YOOTH EMTITLEKBNT DCMONSTRXTION 





RESIDeNCY 


QTIZENSHIP 


ACE 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


SCHOOL ATTOTO. /PERF. 


ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGE 


APPROVED PARTICIPATION 


>- 


DcHnitioQ.- Rcctdcncv in 
Esdtlexncnt area - CttzrcnC C 
for K) day* prcccdkif earoH- 
xncat (Bcwly-dbchargei! 
veteran* excepted). 


Definition; U.S. cStiicn or 
Permanent Resident Alien or 
Refogce. 


Definiti9n: 16*19 yeax* of ace 
^xnlese exccpdon stated in 
fnnt). 


Definition: Enrolled la Mch 
school or pfOgraxD leading to 
hl(h school diploma or GED. 




Dcflsltion: Member of a 
family rccelvixig ctA welfare 
or a family with income sc or 
belowr tfie poverty Icvol. 


BY JUVCNILE/CRIKtNAL 
JUSTICE AUTHORrmS 
(when appUcabU) 


i 




DefHaltioo: AvDroval nwated 
by appropriate authority. 


u 

5 

«e 

z 

u 


Docvnmtcd Evidence: 
Receipt evidence aad/or 
Residency Statement or 
appfloved affidaviC. 


Documented Evidence: 
Visaal intpcctios of paseport, 
birth certificate, voter re(is- 
tntion, nataralization paper, 
Creen card, or Refugee card. 


Dooxmented Evidence: 
Vlsaal luepection of passport, 
btjth ceftificstc, baptismal 
certificate, (Mver's llcenae, 
or achool verification of age. 


DocQmenCed Evidence: 
School Enioltmmt Statement 
or official school roster. 


Not AppUcabU 


Documented Evideoco: 
Evidence of welfare receipt 
and/or Income Statemeat 
Part A or PattB. 


Docitmentied Evldesica: 
Written Statement of approval. 


;! 


nic Documentatioo: 


File Documentation: 


File Documentation: 


File Document atloo: 




File Documeiktation: 


File Documentatioaz 


p 
s 


EUflbllity CheckUst, phu 
Residency Statemeat or 
approval affidavit. 


EUgiblUty Checklist. 


EUgiblUty Checklist. 


EUgiblUty CheckUst, phzs 
School Eniollmcnt Sutemcnt 
or school roster. 




EliflbiUty CheckUst, phu 
Income Statement . 


Approval statemeaft. 




Deflaitioii: (tame as above) 




Definition: Under 20 years of 
a(e, or 20 years old and 
completinf minimum Entitle- 
meat fuarantee. 


DefinltiOQ: Contlnned 
enrollment. 


Definition: Mectinc mlnlnmsi 
attendance and perfoimasce 
standards (as defined locally). 


Definition: (same as above) 


DeflxdtiOtt: ContfnMct 
approval. 


3 

a 

o 

3 

5 


Frequency: 7-12 month* after 
initial enrollment^ and 
yearly thereafter. 

Docuznented Evidence: (tame 


Not Applicable 


Freouezxy: Onxoinx. 
Documented Evidciace: None. 


Frequeitcy: Oncoics. 
Documented Evidence: 


Frequency: Monthly. 
Documented Evldci>ce: 


Freouencv: 7*12 months after 
IniticI enrollment, and 
yeariy thereafter. 

Documented Evidence: (same 


FreoucQcy: Onaoinc. 
Do^'~^eat•d Evidence: 


as above, updated at the tim« 
of re<^erifScation) 






Monthly school statement. 


Mcmthly school statement. 


as above, updated at the time 
of re<-verificatlon) 


Abecnce of letter rescinding 
approval. 




nie Documentation: 
EHgibllity OieckUft, phu 
Reridency Statement or 
approval affidavit. 




File Documentation: If 20 
years old, letter indlcatinf 
end of minimum guarantee. 


File Documentation: Monthly 
school statement. 


File Docnmentation: Monthly 
school statement. 


File Documents tiou: 
EUgiblUty CheckUst, phxs 
I Income Statement. 


File DocumentattoQ: None. 



*** StandardiMd documenti for initial certification and for re^eri ft cation of eUglbiUty were provided by MDRC: an EUglbiUty CheckUst (MDRCYE-01), a Residency Statement (MDRCYE-02), an Income 
Statement (MDRCVE*03), and a School Enrollment Statement (MDRCYE-0<). The EllglUUty Chrckliit and Income Statement were required to be used. The Residency Statement and School Eirollment 
Statement could be replaced with other documenti, with the prior approval of MDRC. 
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Of the two other conditions of continuing eligibility, one was 
fairly standard. All YIEPP work sponsors had to set "Monitorable atten- 
dance and productivity standards/' a condition cowman to work experience 
and public job creation programs; most authorising legislation addition- 
ally forbids both "make-work" and the displacement of other workers 
by subsidized participants. In FSB, however, participants, in effect, 
went on each sponsoring agency's payroll, and were supervised according 
to that agency's standards. In the summer program, monitoring was not 
always practiced systematically since youths worked typically for less 
than a two-month period.^ 

The requirement that YIEPP prime sponsors monitor youth attendance 
and performance at the job site on a year-round basis was potentially a 
substantial effort, with real questions about feasibility* Was it 
realistic to set uniform job standards, convey them to all sponsors, and 
then monitor them? Was it feasible to ask each sponsor to articulate 
his standards, then monitor them? Would there be adequate staff time to 
monitor worksites systematically, and establish procedures for timely 
corrective action? Could work sponsors be expected to treat YIEPP 
participants as regular employees, as they did adult PSB participants? 

The other condition of continuing eligibility — meeting school 
standards — was a new one for prime sponsors and required the coopera- 
tion of the educational establishment. Participating youths had to 
comply with the minimum requirements of attendance and academic perfor- 



^ After extensive criticism of the summer program in 1977 and 1978, 
however, the Department of Labor imposed periodic worksite monitoring 
requirements on prime sponsors. 
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Moce as specified by the local schools in order to obtain and keep their 
work experience positions, and this information was required monthly* 
Students failing to meet standards were to be terminated from the pro* 
gram, with the right to re-apply after a minimum 60-day waiting period. 

Vhile the schools had given prime sponsors written coamitments of 
their willingness to report attendance data and students^ grades, prime 
sponsors would have to establish fast turn-around reporting systems and 
subsequent enforcement procedures to make the standards work. In areas 
where there were as many as 5,000 enrol lees in a dozen or more local 
schools (as well as alternative and GED-preparat ion programs), the 
administrative challenge could be substantial. The fact that developing 
a cooperative stance with local schools was a relatively new venture for 
over half the 17 YIEPP sponsors complicated matters. The degree and 
timeliness of school cooperation was an uncertain factor at the beginning 
of the demonstration. 

The magnitude of these tasks, and prime sponsors relative lack of 
experience with some of them, made it likely that YIEPP requirements 
would test the limits of their capability, and their ability to learn new 
tasks quickly. Since enrollments could be expected to flood in when 
program operators opened intake, if prime sponsors fell behind in any of 
their tasks, delays or failure to meet program guidelines might result. 

Broader Factors Shaping Local YIEPP Implementation 

Vhile all prime sponsors faced the same operational tasks — albeit 
the size differences between Tiers I and II were large ~ not all began 
their program operations with the same legacy of experience, or with 
conditions equally conducive to effective and rapid implementation. A 
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amber o£ the broader conditions end historical differences 9mong prise 
sponsors deserve brief exploration here, since the relatively short 
duration of the demonstration placed a presiua on quick adaptation 
to progran requireMnts. While som factors were beyond the admini- 
strative control of priae sponsor sanageMnt, they help to explain and 
distinguish the conditions which facilitated or constrained YIKPP iaple- 
sent at ion. 

I- The Coapressed Time Fraae of the Planning and Start-Up Period s 
Although prise sponsors were accustomed to late notices of funding 
levels and the inevitable concomitant rapid build-up, the planning and 
the start-up periods for YIBPP were particularly compressed, given the 
several simultaneous and new tasks which YIBPP sponsors had to undertake. 
The Youth Act was signed on August 5, 1977; on September 2, prime spon- 
sors were invited to compete for grants; and interested ones were re- 
quired to submit pre-applications by October 3. A review of 153 pre- 
applications led to the award of planning grants to 34 prime sponsors on 
October 26. Field visits by the Department of Labor and MDRC staff took 
place immediately thereafter, primarily in November, and final applica- 
tions were submitted by December 14. Grants to 17 sites were awarded 
January 10, 1978, and the first youths were enrolled and assigned to work 
experience positions by March 20. 

As part of their December final applications, prime sponsors had to 
include conmitments of cooperation from public schools and evidence of 
their sufficient school capacity to serve the expected enrollment levels. 
Final applications also had to contain commitments from prime sponsors 
showing the availability of adequate numbers of jobs. Despite these 
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early e££ortt to forestall program delays, after January 10 the 17 priae 
sponsors had to put in place similtaneously coaplicated aechanissa for 
outreach, enrollment, job assigoaent, and eligibility screening. It 
should be no surprise that not all systeas were working equally well by 
the spring of 1978. Soae procedures, such as the aonitoring of school 
standards, lagged behind the aore iaaediate challenges of recruiting, 
enrolling, certifying, and assigning participants, and of transposing 
work coaaitaents into actual jobs. 

2. The Research Requireaents and the Role of MDRC . The YIEPP 
prograa was a demonstration, and Congress was explicit in specifying a 
set of research questions. MDRC, designated to direct all research, 
had to ensure that the prograa aodel was consistently followed to answer 
demonstration-wide questions, and its presence was therefore imaediately 
made known to YIEPP prime sponsors by its insistence on a uniform infor- 
mation system, substantially more elaborate than ones previously in use 
for CETA programs. For example, the YIEPP information system would 
collect extensive demographic information on each participant, have the 
capacity to track each job assignment, distinguish among a dozen termina- 
tion reasons, and together with a standardised fiscal reporting system, 
be capable of reporting wages paid to each participant during specified 
periods. 

Apart from this reporting, the very presence of MDRC posed another 
new condition for YIEPP prime sponsors. MDRC, as an organization which 
directed and evaluated multi-site demonstrations, deployed its own field 
monitoring staff to aake certain that prograa aodel requireaents were 
being followed. The large Tier I sites were assigned both a central 
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office field monitor and another full-time on-site monitor. Prime 
sponsor staff attested, fairly frequently, that this monitoring was not 
only more intensive, it vas different, vith a tighter focus, and limited 
to just one of the prime sponsor's ongoing programs. Prime sponsors were 
not used to such demanding scrutiny. 

The single-mindedness of MDRC's monitoring may have been a source of 
continuing consternation for many YIEPP prime sponsors because, at that 
time, they were also undertaking a rapid expansion of other CETA pro- 
grams. The Carter Administration had set a target of creating 725,000 
public service jobs during the 1977-78 period, and two other subparts of 
the Youth Act had allocated funds to prime sponsors for the fairly 
siseable YETP and the smaller YCCIP programs. Each of these programs had 
different eligibility criteria and activities, although neither had 
YIEPP' s specificity of program design. 

3. Different Local Labor Markets and Different Levels of Program 
Saturation . The YIEPP legislation specified that selection of the YIEPP 
prime sponsors must reflect a geographical and labor market diversity. 
Of the 17 chosen, as seen in Tabl« I-l, five were target areas encom- 
passing entire central cities; Mississippi, at the other extreme, 
contained 19 rural counties. Local economies ranged from relatively 
healthy (Seattle, Denver) to severely constrained (Baltimore, Detroit), 
to very sparse (Mississippi). The degree to which youths found the 
program offer attractive would, in all probability, vary by locality, 
depending upon the availability of other jobs. This factor complicated 
the already difficult problem prime sponsors faced in projecting enroll- 
ment levels for these sites. 
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4. Relative Pro«inence of Youth Eaploy^cnt and other CBTA Training 
Progrw in Local Jurisdictions > As set out previously, CSTA had decen- 
tr Lzed authority for sanpover planning and delivery to local govern- 
iL^ats and balance of state geographic areas under the governor's author- 
ity, and elected officials and city managers had come to see the dif- 
ferent possibilities for use of the CETA funds. This, in turn, affected 
the structure of each local CETA delivery system and the degree to which 
CETA managers enjoyed a reputation of strong political support. 

In Baltimore, as one example, the mayor gave prominence to employ- 
ment and training programs; they were regarded as one element in hir 
strategy to assist the economic revival he envisioned for the city. As a 
result, prime sponsor leadership enjoyed strong mayoral backing. YIEPP 
posed a substantial challenge, but the stability of prime sponsor staf- 
fing and the mayor'^s prominent support facilitated program implementation 
and even the school system'' s cooperation with YIEPP. ^ 

As other examples, the mayor of Albuquerque had previously worked 
for the Department of Labor, was well-versed in manpower program strate- 
gies and in CETA, and had given strong support to a competent local man- 
power delivery system. The mayor of Syracuse, another Tier II grantee, 
had similar interests; he also built strong management, establishing a 
central office for administering all locally-received grants-in-aid, 
including CETA. This centralised arrangement and evidence of mayoral 
comitment attracted competent staff whose backgrounds helped the imple- 
mentation of several federal programs, including YIEPP. 



^ Baltimore is one of the few central cities where the mayor appoints 
the school board. 
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In BostODi the enactnent of the Youth Act happened to coincide with 
a major effort by the mayor's office to restructure the city's CETA 
delivery system. The local comaunity action agency (Action for Boston 
Community Development*-ABCD) had been the previous provider of training 
and employability services for youths and adults, but in 1977, a decision 
had been reached to reduce its role* The city would administer the 
programs more directly through a new employment and economic development 
agency. 

The turmoil of Boston' s changing system took place around an 
ongoing controversy on school desegregation. The federal district court 
had the responsibility for overseeing a desegregation plan, and major 
changes were being made in the operation of the Boston public schools* 
Neighborhoods which were particularly aroused by the school controversy. 
South Boston and Dorchester, lay next to the proposed YIEPP target area* 
The new Boston manpower agency thus undertook the program challenge in 
the midst of change, both in the schools and within CETA, and it needed 
strong mayoral support. It was unclear, in 1977, what the priority for 
YIEPP would be. 

In other communities, such as Cincinnati, the city manager was 
persuaded that applying for a YIEPP grant would make a contribution 
to youth employment and to the local economy. He was not so much en- 
couraged by his city CETA director, however, as by a local nonprofit 
organization familiar with manpower programming and grants-in-aid stra- 
tegies. As is often the case where elected officials do not regard CETA 
as central to their policy concerns, Cincinnati contracted CETA program 
operations out to other local agencies and nonprofit community groups. A 
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■iaiUr strategy «at adopted for YIBPP, but ita deaandt were such that 
the various contractors had to work in hanMoy for the prograa aodel to 
function well. The lack of any substantial cooperation constrained fast, 
effecti'ye iaplementation in this city. 

Two prime sponsors faced potential probleitf in serving geographi- 
cally large and jurisdictionally diverse YIBPP target areas. In Seattle, 
the King-Snoho»ish County Manpower Consortiu* (KSMC) encompassed ling 
County, including the central city of Seattle, and the adjacent Snohomish 
County. Separate program agents were given broad programmatic autonomy 
in service delivery, which could have posed administrative difficulties 
had the program agents not had a strong background in youth programs. 
The Mississippi project spanned 19 counties, including 30 separate school 
districts, in a band across the south central section of the state. 
County offices of the State Employment Service, a separate state agency 
with substantial political autonomy, played the principal service deliv- 
ery role for YIBPP . Applying a uniform program model through this kind 
of an administrative structure was a real challenge to the relatively 
•mall staff of the governor's manpower office. 

Another characteristic of the CETA system — known at the outset but 
impossible to predict — was the relative lack of continuity in CETA 
leadership at the local levels. Where a mayor had clearly given priority 
to CETA and its effective service delivery, and where the mayor had a 
fairly stable tenure in office, there was less likely to be rapid turn- 
over in local CETA directors. When this was not the «ase, less stability 
resulted. Since the YIBPP demonstration was originally scheduled to 
operate for 18 months, management turnover at the outset did not appear 
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to be a acjor problta. Ho«revtr» irhtn the dmonttrctioo vet txttodtd, 
leadtrthip turnover » in CBTA «• well «• TIIPP, did in fact post con- 
straints on its affective iapltMntation in several areas. 

5 . Previous Priae Sponeor^-Education Atency Cooperation . Before 
the Youth Act, CBTA priae sponsors had been encouraged to "^establish 
linkages" with school systeu to develop youth eeploysent and training 
strategies. Bxhortation had led to very little in sost coMinities, 
however » and what passed for cooperation was, in reality » financial help 
for work experience program during the school year. In aoae comai* 
ties» there vae no track record of cooperation for YIBPP to build on or 
continue, even though the requirements placed on the schools were rela* 
tively «ini«al. 

In Detroit , for example, the public schools were the contractor for 
operating school-year work experience programs, and they had also admini** 
stered a substantial part of the large Summer Youth Employment ProgrM. 
The city therefore proposed to delegate all YIBPP management responsi- 
bility to the schools on the grounds that their previous experience 
qualified them for this role, and that this arrangement would facilitate 
their cooperation in the program. However, the year-round recruitment, 
job development, and the substantial eligibility documentation of the 
YIBPP model made it a greater challenge for the school system than 
earlier program efforts had taught it to handle. 

Several YIBPP prime sponsors had built stronger bridges of program* 
matic cooperation with their school systems, which helped in those sites 
in the relatively timely development of reporting systems on school 
standards. It also set up the possibility for more substantive progrM- 
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aatic linkages, discusttd lct«r io Chapter V. la Moataray Couoty^ 
Califoraia, for txa^U, att aw of tha coonty school supsrUtaftdast's 
office had trsdltiooally opsratsd youth aaapovsr prottsM, with ths 
county priflia sponsor carryinc out tha nonitoring, data raportiagy end 
fiscal control functions. Tha basa for cooperation with tha schools was 
similarly strong in Albuquerque. In fact, at five of the Tier II sites, 
priaary program aanageaent for YIEPP was delegated to the local educa* 
tional agencies. 

In suwary, the YIBPP prograa aodel had the virtue of fairly clear 
definition and structure frn« the vantage point of those who had to 
inpleMnt it. Its straightforward design aade it an understandable 
bargain which the prime sponsors and school systems could strike with 
eligible youths. The clarity of the program sKKlel enhanced the oppor- 
tunity for determining whether its implementation was operationally 
feasible. 

The relative simplicity of the program model, however, should not be 
seen as discounting the substantial challenges which it posed for CBTA 
pri«e sponsors. Since the program would not operate with fixed budget 
ceilings » but as an open enrollment program, it would be difficult to 
project staffing levels, job development needs, and the capacity of 
non-traditional cdc^ationtl alternatives. Hor would the timing of its 
activities be easy to predict. Conditioning youth eligibility on per- 
formance, as the program required, was a relatively new strategy for 
employment and training operttors, and required the cooperation of many 
cowunity agencies, businesses, and the schools as well. The ability of 
projects to reach and enroll eligible youths, their subsequent patterns 
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of participatioa in tha prograsi aad tha raquirasaota aacaaaary to 
iaplaMnt tha wijor taak cluatara on both tha job aida aod tha aligi-* 
bility •onitoriog aida will ba axplorad in tha chaptara uhlch follov. 
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CHAPTER III 
PATTERNS OF PARTICIPATION 

One of the central questions raised by entitlement programs is the 
issue of how many eligible people will come forward to participate in 
them. Participation rates have many implications, one of which is their 
effect on program expenditures . The equation is a simple one: the more 
people who participate, the higher the costs; a situation that is 
entirely opposite to a fixed slot program rationale, where budgets 
determine the numbers served. In YIEPP, participation rates not only 
influenced the demonstration's costs, but also helped to answer questions 
raised by Congress on costs for institutionalizing YIEPP and making it a 
national, ongoing program. These issues are addressed in Chapter VI. 

Additionally, participation rates illuminate the level of interest 
in the program by the eligible youths. Although participation rates 
should be considered in the context of the impact findings — for ex- 
ample, low participation rates may not be negative factors if the youths 
participating are those on whom the program has its largest effects — 
they nevertheless provide a rough barometer of program satisfaction 
and indicate, in YIEPP, if disadvantaged youths are interested in the 
offer of a minimum-wage job, conditioned on their school attendance. 

Another aspect of participation is the question of its determinants. 
Do youths with certain characteristics join the program at greater rates 
than others and, if so, why? Do participation levels vary across the 
sites? Does this result from local program management or implementation 
factors? 

An examination of participation can also help explain why some 




youths leave the program and how long others stay, as well as factors 
which are related to the various lengths of stay and reasons for the 



young; a majority (58 percent) were age 16. This statistic reflects, 
in part, a natural development; as the pool of older youths began to be 
depleted, new enrol lees were more likely to be youths who had just turned 
16. 

Most participants (73 percent) were black. Eighteen percent were 
non-Hispanic whites, and 7 percent were of Hispanic background. There 
were about as many males as females. Schooling categories indicate that 
some 14 percent of youths had previously dropped out of school for a 
semester or longer before enrollment, and 9 percent were out of school 
the entire semester prior to enrollment. Close to half of the partici- 
pants (43 percent) came from families receiving welfare. 



These are the 76,051 youths assigned to jobs in the demonstration. 
The characteristics of all enrollees, who include these 76,051 par- 
ticipants plus the 5,623 enrollees who never received job assignments, 
are presented in Appendix Table B-1. A comparison of" the two tables 
shows only slight differences between the enrollees and the participants. 
It is worth noting, however, that the enrollees were slightly older and 
more often drop-outs than the participants. These older drop-outs, it 
appears, were disproportionately more likely to be screened out or to 
drop out of the program in the job assignment process. 



different kinds of termination* 



Aaiong these factors are the eligibility 
which shape the patterns of participa- 



criteria and their enforcement. 



tion in very distinctive ways. 



Participant Characteristics 
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TABLE III-l 



CHAIUCrBiaSTICS or PAICnCIPAlfTS at the time op EMICLLMENT ZN the ENnTLEMBNT DeMOHSTRAnON 
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Tier II 


Total 




Tiex I 


Tier II 


Total 




67/ 194 


8/ 857 


76/051 


Ulving With Oim Children (%) 


D . / 


D. / 


D .7 


Am (%) 
















16 years old 


58.2 


56.3 


58.0 


AFDC/ SSI/ or GA (%) 


43.3 


41.8 


43.1 






. u 


. / 










18 years old 


11.9 


12.2 


11.9 










IQ VAAT'fK r>1 <1 


4.6 


3.5 


4.4 


Ever Dropped Out of S^iooX 
















Fox a Senester or Long^x (%) 




10. 0 


14*0 
































Male 








Out of School in the Senester 








FeMle 


50.7 


53.0 


50.9 


Prior to Enrollaent C%) 


9.4 


4.0 


8.^ 


Ethnicity (%) 
















WKlte (non— Hispanic) 


17.7 


17, 2 


17.6 


0-7 


3.0 


1.1 


2.8 


Black (non*" Hispanic) 


74. 9 


58. 1 


72. 9 


g 




/ . O 


m n 
xu . o 




0,6 


0.8 


0.7 


Q 




Z7.0 


11 A 




2 , 1 


1.9 


2 . 1 






"IP 1 


J4 • 7 


Hispanic 


4.7 


22.0 


6.7 


11 


19.5 


23.4 


19.9 


Marital Status (%) 








Ever Participated in a CBTA 








Never Married 


99.2 


98.9 


99.2 


Onployment Progran (%) 


23.3 


23.8 


23.4 


Ever Married 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


































Ever Worked in a Non-Subsidized 








Head of Household (%) 


1.0 


2.2 


1,2 


Job (%) 


5.6 


9.8 


6.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of EnroXlsnent and Status forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all enrol lees in the 17 Entitlement sites during the period from February 1976 through August JL980 %rho vorked in an 
Entitlement job at some time during that period. 
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Only a few differences of note are seen between participant charac- 
teristics in Tier I and Tier II sites. Tier I projects, on the whole, 
enrolled a larger ntmber of returning drop-outs, using either definition 
provided in the table. This higher proportion may account for their 
participants'" lower grade attainment. Tier I sites also served a smaller 
number of Hispanic youths and a larger group of black youths, reflecting 
relative differences in the composition of the eligible population 
among the selected sites. 

Participation Rates 

While Table III-l shows that many youths participated in the pro- 
gram, it does not indicate participation rates, or the proportion of the 
eligible youths who joined the program. This question is answered in 
the impact study. 

The analysis of initial impacts disclosed a cumulatively high 

participation rate for the four pilot sites through the fall of 1979, 

after the first 18 program months. Overall, half of all the eligible 

youths had participated by this point, although rates varied in the 

individual pilot sites: in Baltimore, 63 percent participated; in 

Cincinnati, 40 percent; Denver, 36 percent; and Mississippi, 51 percent. 

Returning drop-outs^ participated at a lower rate than did youths 

enrolled in school » with an overall participation rate of 21 percent 

2 

compared to 57 percent for in-school youths. 



^ Drop-outs in the impact analysis are defined as youths who were not 
enrolled in school in the prior semester. 

2 

Farkas et al.. Early Impacts from the Youth Entitlement Demonstra- 
tion , New York: MDRC, 1980, pp. 10-24. 
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Ittpact data on the full program period revealed that this participa- 
tion rate had cliabed to 56 percent, ranging from a 39 percent participa- 
tion rate in Denver to 69 percent in Baltimore. Drop-out participation 
increased to 25 percent » and the in-school rate reached 64 percent. If 
Denver is removed from calculations — that site's program intake closed 
in June of 1979 — the overall participation rate is 60 percent.^ 

Because of YIEPP's unique job guarantee, there are no programs to 

2 

which to compare it on participation rates. Nevertheless, the fact 
that more than half the eligible youths participated in YIEPP suggests 
that it achieved significant saturation levels* 
Effect of Participant Characteristics 

Using the impact data from the four pilot sites. Table III-2 com- 
pares some relevant characteristics of the eligible youths with the same 
characteristics for participants, and shows participation rates for 
different subgroups in the program. In effect, these data explain how 



Farkas et al.. Second Impact Report * See Denver site profile, 
Appendix A of this report , for a discussion of Denver's operational 
problems. 

A survey of available studies examining the participation rates of 
different types of entitlement programs at different points in time 
came up with a wide range of results, from a low of 4 percent to a high 
of 90 percent, with an average rate of 46 percent. The studies providing 
these results were conducted between 1967 and 1977 and included both 
local and national surveys. The programs examined and the range of rates 
found for different studies of each included: Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, 63 to 90 percent; Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children - Unemployed Fathers, 4 to 6 percent; General Assistance, 6 
percent; Supplemental Security Income /Aid to the Aged, Blind and Dis- 
abled, 15 to 16 percent; Public Assistance, unspecified, 44 to 60 per- 
cent; Food Stamps, 41 to 55 percent; Free School Lunch, 53 percent; 
Experimental Housing Allowances, 26 to 44 percent; circuit-breaker 
property tax relief, 12 to 82 percent. Marc Bendick, Jr. "Failure to 
Enroll in Public Assistance Programs," Social Work 25:4, pp. 268-274. 
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TABLE III-2 



CHARACTERISTICS AND OBSERVED PARTICIPATION RATES 
OF ENTITLEMENT-ELIGIBLE YOUTHS, FIRST EIGHTEEN HONTHS 





Percentage Distribution 






by Characteristic 






Program- 




Observed 




Eligible 


Program 


Particloatlon 


Characteristic 


Youths 


Participamts 


Rates 


Sex 








Male 


A1 
*k / 


4o 


48 


Female 


53 


54 


52 


Ethnicity 








White 


12 


4 


17 


Black 


78 


89 


57 


Hispanic 


10 


7 


34 


Age in January 1979 








15-16 


32 


36 


56 


17 


30 


35 


57 


18 


20 


20 


48 


19-20 


18 


9 


26 


School and Work Status, Fall 1977 








Enrolled - Employed 


10 


9 


46 


Enrolled - Not Employed 


72 


83 


58 


Not Enrolled - Employed 


5 


1 


11 


Not Enrolled - Not Employed 


13 


6 


25 


Nxamber in Seunple 


3,184 


1,594 


3,184 



SOURCE: Tabulations from the baseline and first follow-up wave of a longitudinal 
survey of Entitlement-eligible youths in fovir Demonstration sites. 

NOTES: The data in this table reflect those respondents who were interviewed 
in the first follow-up wave which was conducted in the fall of 1979. 

A participant is a youth who held an Entitlement job for at least 
two weeks, during the period from March 1978 through August 1979. 

Percents may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 



certain characteristics can correlate with a decision to join the pro- 
graa. For example, blacks account for some 78 percent of all the eli- 
gible youths, but constitute 89 percent of the participants, a result of 
their higher participation rates ^ as seen in Coluan 3. Convcsrsely^ 
Hispanic and white youths were smaller fractions of participant vV^tals 
than of the eligible population, and their participation rates, in tum» 
were lover. By the second follow-up report, reflecting the entire 
demonstration experience^ participation ratio by ethnic group had risen 
to 21.5 percent for whites, 63.4 percent for blacks, and 38.3 percent for 
Hispanics. Males and fesiales among the eligible youths participated at 
almost equal rates, and YIEPP participants were slightly younger than the 
program-eligible population. 

The table also shows that youths' school and employment status 
immediately before enrollment strongly correlated with participation. 
In-8chool youths participated at a higher rate than drop-outs, and 
not surprisingly, the drop-outs who had jobs were not as likely to take 
part in YIEPP as those who had no jobs. 

Much of the difference in participation rates can be explained by 
looking at the characteristics together as they pertain to subgroups, and 
then the opportunities in the labor market associated with these charac- 
teristics. For instance, drop-outs tended to be older than the in-school 
youths; they were less educated, and more of them were living alone. ^ 
It is not likely that a program offering only part-time, minimum-wage 



Barclay et al.. Schooling and Work Among Youths from Low-Income 
Households (hereafter referred to as the Baseline Report) , pp^ 46-57 ; 
and Second Implementation Report > pp. 73-74. See also the comparison 
of in-school and out-of-school enrollees in Chart B-1. 
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work — and that dependent on the youths' return to school — would draw 
large shares of this group. 

Another factor nay explain why white participation rates were 
low, while black youths tended to participate in larger numbers* Sharp 
differences nationally between the employment rates of white and black 
teenagers suggest that white youths have more opportunities in the 
labor market than black youths do. YIEPP research indicates, in fact, 
that white YIEPP eligibles were more likely to have jobs than black 
youths. They also were less likely to be students than the black 
youths y and more often headed up a household,^ These characteristics 
may help account for their reduced propensity to enroll and the far 
greater interest of the blacks in doing so* 

A second factor that may have lowered white participation rates was 
the perception reported anecdotally by staffs in certain areas that white 
youths viewed the program negatively as a "welfare" program, or as one 
designed for blacks. In Cincinnati , for example , the prime sponsor had 
little success encouraging white eligible Appalachian youths to join. In 
Baltimore, where 96 percent of all participants were black, the program 
made concerted efforts to attract white youths, but even an expansion of 



In the fall of 1977, 47.7 percent of the white males were employed 
versus 28.6 percent of the black males. For females these rates were 
30.3 percent versus 16.9 percent. Only 44.9 percent of the white eli- 
gible youths were school -enrol led all year during 1977-78, compared to 
74.3 percent of the black. Hispanics were more similar to whites than 
blacks in their employment and schooling. Thus, 49.1 percent and 33.4 
percent of the Hispanic males and females respectively were employed in 
the fall of 1977; 51.4 percent were enrolled in school for all of 1977- 
78; and 11.7 percent were heads of households. The employment patterns 
for Hispanics appear to be due to the relatively stronger labor market in 
Denver and Phoenix where most of the Hispanics in the survey sample were 
residing. See the Baseline Report , pp. 33-34, 46-50, 62-66. 
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the deronstration area to include a neighborhood containing many whites 
presumed eligible failed to change the composition of enrollments. 
Mississippi also indicated difficulties in attracting white participants. 

The Participation Process 

While some characteristics of the eligibles correlated with parti- 
cipation rates, site variables — including different levels of outreach 
and intake -- explain some patterns of participation, too. Figure III-l, 
whose source is cumulative data from the first three impact surveys, 
shows how the outreach and the intake efforts at the pilot sites formed a 
funnel to the program, wherein large numbers of the youths heard of the 
program, were recruited, and put to work. Conversely, the funnel 
illustrates that certain numbers of the youths were lost at separate 
steps along the way. Table III-3 presents the data on which the funnel 
is based and also separates the eligible youths according to their prior 
school status. 

These data and the funnel show that first, a very high proportion 
of the youths came into contact with the program through its outreach 
efforts. Nine out of ten youths eligible heard of the program by the 
fall of 1980, close to 95 percent of those in school and 75 percent of 
those no longer there. Further, interest in participation was quite high 
among these youths. By the fall of 1980, 81 percent of those who knew 
about the program had applied (Table III-4). 

Second, the funnel profile for in-school students as a group was 
different from the funnel for the drop-outs. Prior school status 
strongly influenced what happened. Drop-outs were less likely to know 




FIGURE III-l 

YOUTH EMTITLENEMT OEHONSTmTION - PARTiaPATION PROCESS 



Eliglbles (100%) 



Heard (91%) 



Applied (74%) 



Enrolled (61%) 



Participated (56%) 



SOURCE: Tabulations from the first and second followup waves of a 
longitudinal survey of Entitlement-eligible youths residing in four 
Demonstration sites. 

NOTES: The first followup wave was conducted in the fall of 2979, 
and the second in the fall of 1980. A total of 2,777 eligible youths were 
interviewed in both waves. 
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TABLE III-3 



PERCENT OF YOUTHS THAT HEARD OF, 
APPLIED FOR, ENROLLED, AND PARTICIPATED IN ENTITLEMENT 
THROUGH THE END OF THE DEMONSTRATION, 
BY IMPACT SURVEY SITE AND PRIOR SCHOOL STATUS 



Prior School 
Status/Category 


Percent of Youths 


Baltimore 


Cincinnati 


Denver 


Mississippi 


All 


In-School : 










- 


Heard 


98.2 


88.3 


90.2 


96.9 


94.2 


Applied* 


88.3 


76.4 


64.3 


82.0 


80.1 


Enrolled^ 


79.4 


59.1 


55.1 


64.8 


67.5 


Participated^ 


75.7 


55.7 


48.0 


62.6 


63.6 


Out-of-School : 












Heard 


87.5 


62.8 


65.4 


82.4 


75.3 


J^plied 


58.5 


45.3 


29.8 


42.4 


46.2 


Enrolled 


38.1 


29.9 


16.3 


23.5 


28.9 


Participated 


35.8 


24.1 


10.6 


22.4 


25.1 


All: 












Heard 


96.4 


83.2 


84.9 


94.6 


90.8 


Applied 


83.4 


70.2 


56.9 


75.7 


74.0 


Enrolled 


72.5 


53.3 


46.8 


58.3 


60.5 


Participated 


68.8 


49.3 


38.8 


56.2 


56.2 


Nvunber in Sample 


1,060 


692 


487 


539 


2,778 



SOURCE: Tabulations from the fixst and second followup waves of a 
longitudinal survey of Entitleinent-eligible youths • 

NOTES: The longitudinal survey covers a random-sai!4>le of eligible 
youths in four Demonstration sites and four control sites. The first followup 
wave was conducted in the fall of 1979, and the second in the fall of 1980. 
The data in this table reflect only those respondents who were interviewed in 
both followup waves at the four Demonstration sites. 

Prior school status relates to the youth's status in the fall of 

1977. 

^"Applied" means the respondent filled out and submitted an 
application form. 

^^"Enrolled" roeanS-lAe^rfisponden*: was officially notified that he 
or she was in the program. 

^"Participated" means the respondent was assigned to an Entitle- 
ment job and worked for at least two weeks. 
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TABLE 111-4 



PBRCENT OF YOUTHS WHO HEARD ABOUT ENTITLEMENT AND APPLIED FOR IT 
THROUGH THE END OF THE DEMCtrJSTRATIOH » 
BY IMPACT SURVEY SITE AND PRIOR SCHOOL STATUU 



Prior School Status 


Baltimore 


rex 

Cincinnati 


Denver 


Mississippi 


All 


In-School 


89.9 


86.5 


71.2 


84.6 


85.0 


Out-of-School 


66.6 


72.1 


45.6 


51.5 


61.4 


All Youths 


86.-5 


84.4 


67.0 


80.0 


81.5 


Number Who Heard 
About Entitlement 


1,022 


576 


412 


510 


2,520 



SOURCE AND NOTES: Uefer to Table III-3. 
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•bout the progrMi to «ppl7» enroll i cod fir^tllyi to participate thaa the 
in-achool youths. There vat| in other words » a greater drop«*off for 
theae youtha at each step. 

Several factors My account for this. One is that ii^ ichool youths 
were easier to reach because of their school status. Schools , in 
general I vere cooperative in helping with recruitttenti and although prise 
sponsors Mde a special effort to reach the drop-out youths, particu** 
larly in the larger sites where comunity-based organisations were 
often used to conduct outreach i these efforts generally Mt with less 
success than in-school strategies. Even ifhen they heard, the drop«-out 
youths I for reasons discussed earlier i were usually not as interested in 
applying as their in-school counterparts. Soae 61 percent of all the 
drop-outs who knew about the program decided to apply compared to 85 
percent of in-school youths (Table 111-4) • 

Againi the two funnels differ in the step between their application 
and enrollment I although the g4p is narrower. Problems in the processing 
of applications influenced the behavior of both groups, especially in the 
early stages of the program. Howeveri data indicate that drop-outs were 
affected by these problems more than in-school youths. The likeliest 
explanation is that once the applications were approved, staff had more 
difficulty in finding drop-outs than the in-school youths who could, of 
course, be contacted in school. 

There is. however, no drop-out^ n-school difference in the final 
step between enrollment and participation, or actual assignment tc a job« 
The loss for both groups comes to 4 percent i ai*J is accounted for by 
further processing problems and job matching difficulties, particularly 
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in the early stages of the deisonstration* This is discussed below and in 
more detail in Chapter IV. ^ 

Finally, the data (Table III-3) indicate that each site's funnel was 
unique; each site pr^^sents a different profile in the steps which lead to 
final program entry. The reasons for these differences stem from many 
complex factors, among them, different outreach emphases and methods used 
by sites, which varied in effectiveness. 

Outreach Techniques. Throughout the 17 sites, prime sponsors and 
their managing agents used fairly standard outreach methods, including 
school announcements, flyers, posters, ads, and, in the larger sites, 
T.V. and radio announcements. In their recruitment efforts for school 
drop-outs, many prime sponsors relied on community organizations or 
alternative schools, which were inclined to be in touch with youths 
outside traditional high school channels. However, as suggested by the 

data in Table III-3 and by reports from field staff, the sites had 

2 

varying success in getting the message out. This was especially 
apparent for the drop-out youths, as seen in the four pilot sites: 
Baltimore and Mississippi had more success in reaching drop-outs than did 
the Cincinnati and Denver sites. Further insights can be gleaned from 
Table III-5, which reports on how youths said they heard about the 



See also the First and Second Implementation Reports . In both 
reports, this discussion occurs in Chapter 3; 

2 

William Hamilton, in a discussion of outreach and its relationship 
to participation, has observed that outreach, in addition to being a 
universal feitture of social programs, **is the principal mechanism by 
which program operators can influence participation.** See William L. 
Hamilton, A Social Experiment in Program Administration; The Housing 
Administrative Agency Experiment , Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt Books, 
1979, pp. 17-18. 
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TABLE III-5 



HOW YOUTHS REPORTED THEY HEARD ABOCT BNTITLQIBNT 
AS OF THE FALL 1979, 
BY IMPACT SURVEY SITE AND PRIOR SCHOOL STATUS 



How Youths Heard 


Percent of Youths" 


About Sntitlessnt 


Baltimore 


Cincixmati 


Denver 


Mississippi 


All 


School Announcenent/N«wspaper t 














30,6 


50.5 


64.6 


47.3 


44.1 


Out-of -School 


9,5 


23.5 


9.3 


8.8 


12.6 


All Youths 


27.7 


46.7 


56.6 


42.7 


39.8 


Friend: 












In**School 


48.6 


25.9 


24.5 


38.5 


37.5 


Out-of-School 


57.8 


40.7 


45.3 


40.4 


48.7 


All Youths 


49.9 


27.9 


27.5 


38.7 


39.0 


Teacher: 












T n— *5 fhftO 1 


14.4 


18.8 


21.5 


15.4 


16.8 


Out-of-School 


6.8 


7.4 


1.6 


5.3 


5.7 


All Youths 


13.3 


17.2 


18.6 


14.2 


15.3 


Recruiter Visit: 












T n— *5 f*h/v^ 1 


8.4 


8.2 


8.8 


15.4 


10.0 


Out-o£-School 


15.0 


14.8 


18.8 


40.4 


19.8 


All Youths 


9.3 


10.2 


10.2 


18.4 


11.3 


Handout/Poster : 












In-School 


3.5 


8.4 


8.8 


5.0 


5.8 


Out-o£-School 


3.4 


3.7 


10.9 


1.8 


4.6 


All Youths 


3.5 


8.3 


9.1 


4.6 


5.6 


Radio/TV: 












In-School 


5.0 


1.0 


2.1 


3.1 


3.3 


Out-o£-School 


7.5 


0.0 


10.9 


5.3 


6.0 


All Youths 


5.4 


0.9 


3.4 


3.3 


3.6 


Letter to Home: 












In-School 


2.0 


0.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


Out-of-School 


3.7 


0.0 


1.6 


1.8 


1.4 


All Youths 


2.0 


0.7 


1.8 


1.7 


1.6 


Number of Youths Vfho Heard 












About Entitlement 


1,065 


580 


439 


478 


2,562 



SOURCE: Tabulations from the first followup wave of a longitudinal survey of 
Entitlement-eligible youths^ 

NOTES: The data in this table reflect the 3,219 respondents who were interviewed in 
the first followup wave, at the four Demonstration sites. 



Prior school status relates to the youth*s status in the fall of 1977. 

^Percents may not add to 100.0 because respondents could mention more than one 
way they had heard 2Ux>ut Entitlement. 
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progrM. The information help* explain site differences in levels of 
outreach • ^ 

In none of the three other sites did YIEPP receive as much attention 
as it did in Baltimore. The local manpower agency in charge » as well as 
Baltimore's mayor, gave priority to informing and recruiting a large 
proportion of the eligible population. A major, sustained campaign to 
make the eligibles aware of YIEPP was launched, which led to widespread 
word-of-mouth publicity. It also helped that Baltimore could rely, more 
than the other sites, on an experienced network of community agencies, 
which it had previously used in operating the Summer Youth Employment 
Program. 

In Mississippi, the rural character of the site induced the four 
community organizations, which were responsible for out-of-school re- 
cruitment, to visit homes to try to reach the drop--outs. The greater 
use of this technique undoubtedly paid off, since larger numbers of the 
Mississippi drop-outs were informed about the program than in Cincinnati 
and Denver. 

Across all sites, the data show that teachers and announcements 
were, not surprisingly, the usual ways in which the in-school youths 
were told about the program, though friends, or word-of-mouth, were 



In discussing the response of survey participants to issues of how 
they heard and their reasons for continuing or not through the funnel's 
various steps, data from the 1979 survey 18 months after the demonstra- 
tion began is utilised because of the difficulty of interpreting 1980 
survey data for youths who were questioned on these icsues in both 
1979 and 1980. 

2 

As one analyst has observed, rural areas have poorer information 
networks than urban ones. See Bendick, p. 271. 
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other iaportant means. The drop-out youths were usually informed by 
friends » with visits from recruiters (primarily community based organisa- 
tions) the second most important source. Radio, T.V. and other outreach 
methods were mentioned very rarely.^ 

Application . Of the four pilot sites, Denver shows the sharpest 
drop-off between the youths who heard about the program and youths 
applying; that site experienced a drop of 28 percent against an average 
drop for the three other sites of close to 17 percent, as shown in Table 
III-3 earlier; in fact, its application rate among all the youths who 
heard about YIEPP was lower than the rate of the drop-outs who heard in 
the Cincinnati site (Table III-4). Part of the reason may have been the 

labor market in the Denver area, which was far better than the labor 

2 

markets in the other three pilot sites. That eligible youths were 
consequently less interested in program jobs is further supported by 
the information in Table III-6. In Denver youths who heard of YIEPP but 



Recruitment sources for all the demonstration sites can be found in 
Tables B-4, B-5 and B-6. 

Data from the baseline survey indicate that 79 percent of the 
eligibles in Denver worked at some time during the pre-program year of 
1977 compared to 70.7 percent in Cincinnati, 66.5 percent in Baltimore, 
and 64 percent in Mississippi; they had worked 24.8 percent of the time 
versus 17.4 percent in Cincinnati, 10.9 percent in Baltimore, and 8.1 
percent in Mississippi. Family income in Denver was $6,728 for 1977 
versus $6,326 in Cincinnati, $6,275 in Baltimore, and $5,828 in Missis- 
sippi. And the average monthly unemployment rate in Denver through- 
out the demonstration period was 4.8 percent versus 5.6 percent in 
Cincinnati, 6.5 percent in Baltimore, and 6.7 percent in Mississippi. 
See George Farkas, Robert Jerr^tt III, D. Alton Smith, Ernst W. Stroms- 
dorfer, and Randall J. Olsen, ••The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects: Effects During the Program Period," Draft, October 14, 1981, 
Table 2.2 for baseline employment characteristics. Unemployment rates for 
the sites are from Employment and Earnings , published monthly by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE III-6 



REASONS YOUTHS WHO HEARD ABOUT ENTITLEMEWT REPORTED THEY DID NOT APPLY FOR IT, 
BY IMPACT SURVEY SITE AND PRIOR SCHOOL STATUS 



Reason* Reported for Not Applying 


Percent of Youths* 


Baltijaore 


Cincinnati 


Denver 


Mississippi 


All 




in-School 


30.0 


i5.3 


21.8 


32.9 


27.1 




Ou t - o f - S chool 


24,1 


52.0 


29.0 


46.9 


34.6 
29.2 




All Youths 


28.0 


32.0 


23.6 


37.1 




In-School 


6.4 


5.3 


8.4 


5.5 


6.6 




Out-of- School 


24.1 


12.0 


5.3 


21.9 


17.0 
9.6 




AJLi Youths 


12,5 


7.0 


7.6 


10.5 




In-School 


7.3 


9.3 


5.0 


4.1 


6.4 




Out -of- School 


1,7 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


1.3 




All YOUtlVS 


5.4 


7.0 


4.5 


2.9 


4.9 


i^xuii u |f<mu XOuufl CO APP 1 V ? 


In-School 


4.0 


1.3 


0.8 


1.4 


1.6 




Ou t •o f - S choo 1 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 
1.3 




All Youths 


2.4 


1.0 


0.6 


1.0 




In-School 


12.0 


5.3 


16.0 


5.5 


9.5 




Out-of -School 


6.9 


12.0 


2.6 


9.4 


7.2 


■ , , 


All Youths 


7.7 


7.0 


12.7 


6.7 


8.9 


01 on u LJLXe Proorun Hoursz 


In-School 


6.4 


4.0 


6.7 


9.6 


6.6 




Out-of-School 


10,3 


4.0 


2.6 


3.1 


5.9 
6.4 




All Youths 


7.7 


4.0 


5.7 


7.6 


Program Hours Were Too Longx 


In-School 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




Out-of-School 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 




All Youths 


0,6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


rzogzam Hours were too Snort: 


In-School 


0,0 


0.0 


0.8 


1.4 


0.5 




Out-of-School 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




All Youths 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.0 


0.4 


rzo^zam Wage was Too Low; 


In-School 


0.9 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0,8 




Out-of-School 


11.7 


0.0 


2.6 


3.1 


2.0 




All Youths 


1.2 


0.0 


1.9 


1.0 


1.1 




In-School 


0.9 


1.3 


0.0 


8.2 


2.1 




Out-of-School 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


6.3 


2.0 




All Youths 


0.6 


1.0 


0.6 


7.6 


z.l 


voLLxa uare rrooiens: 


In-School 


2.7 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


1.6 




Out-of-School 


3.4 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


2.0 




All Youths 


3.0 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


1.7 


wuivx rojoxxy iw«>poiiSxi>xxx Lies x 


In-School 


J. 8 


1.3 


0.0 


2.7 


1.3 




Out-of-School 


0.0 


4.0 


2.6 


0.0 


1.3 




All Youths 


1.2 


2.0 


0.6 


1.9 


1-3 


Illness / Physical Disability: 


In—School 


1.8 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 




Out-of-School 


1 . / 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,7 




All Youths 


1.8 


1.0 


1.9 


1.0 


1.3 


Pregnancy i 


In-School 


1.8 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 




Out-of-School 


0.0 


0.0 


5.3 


0.0 


1.3 




All Youths 


1.2 


1.0 


2.5 


1.0 


1.5 


Other Activities Take Too Much Tijne: 


In-School 


2.7 


0.0 


7.6 


1.4 


3.4 




Out-of-School 


1.7 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


a. 3 




All Youths 


2.4 


1.0 


5.7 


1.0 


2.8 


Enrolled in Different Youth Program: 


In-School 


3.6 


9.3 


3.4 


\.4 


4.2 




Out-of-School 


3.4 


4.0 


5.3 


0.0 


3.3 




All Youths 


3.6 


8.r 


3.8 


1.0 


4.0 


Number Who Heard About Entitlement But 


Did Not Apply 


169 


100 


156 


105 


530 



SOURCE: Tabulations from the first followup wave of a longitudinal survey of Entitlement-eligible youths. 

NOTES: The longitudinal survey covers a random-sample of eligible youths in four Demonstration sites and 
four control sites. The first followup wave was conducted in the fall of 1979. 



Prior school status related to the youth's status in the fall of 1977. 

a_, 

Percents may not add to 100.0 because respondents could mention more than one reason for not 
applying, respondents gave reasons that did not fit the categories, and some respondents did not give any 
reasons . 
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did not enroll more often than elteiihere stated that they had a better 
job already. This was especially true for in-school youths , who also ^ 
were more likely to report that other activities took their tine. 

These data also suggest that the non-applicants in Mississippi may 
have been hindered by problems and disincentives associated with the 
state's large rural target area* Non-applicants in Mississippi «K>re 
often said they did not know hov to apply or could not solve the trans- 
portation problems, a difficulty common to rural areas. ^ It is worth 
noting, however, that some one-third of all informed non-applicants 
at the four sites indicated that they did not know the application 
process. Among this group in Cincinnati and in Mississippi, the propor- 
tion rose to almost one-half. Given the large numbers who knew about the 
program, and the generally high interest in applying, this response could 
mask a lack of interest. It may also indicate that information spread 
about the program was confusing, inaccurate or incomplete, possibly due 
to word-of-mouth, which was a frequent medium for recruitment. 

Enrollment . At the next funnel step — between youths' application 
and enrollment — another 13.5 percent of eligible youths dropped out. 
Although the differences among the pilot sites were less dramatic, 
Cincinnati and Mississippi lost 6 to 7 percent more youths than Baltimore 
and Denver. Table III-7, reporting on the reasons of the youths for not 
continuing, sheds light on what apparently happened. Three out of 
five of the lost applicant youths said that they turned in their appli- 
cation forms and never heard again from program staff. Those numbers 



The Mississippi project ran a small transportation service in an 
attempt to at least partially overcome this problem. 
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TABLE III-7 



REASONS YOUTHS WHO APPLIED FOR ENTITLEMENT REPORTED THEY DID NOT ENROLL, 
BY IMPACT SURVEY SITE AND PRIOR SCHOOL STATUS 





Percent of Youths* 




- 

Reasons Reported for Not Enrolling 


Baltimore 


Cincinnati 


Denver 


Ml qqI sai nnl 
(iX99xacfA r f ^ 


All 


Didn't Know How to Enroll: 










12.5 




In School 


0.0 


1. 


2 


7.7 


4.1 


Out-of- School 


4.8 


0. 


0 




n n 
u . u 


4.2 


All Youths 


1.3 


1. 


0 


8.8 




4.2 


Required Docujnents/Information Hard to Obtain: 












2.3 


In-School 


6.9 


2. 


4 


0.0 


0.0 


Out-of-School 


4.8 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


All Youths 


6.3 


2. 


0 


0.0 


U . U 


2.6 


Turned in Forms, Never Heard: 










68.8 


60.4 


In-School 


50.0 


67. 


1 


46.2 


Out-of -School 


52.4 


66. 


7 




1 nn ft 
lUU . U 


62.5 


All Youths 


50.6 


67. 


0 


50. 0 


•71 o 

71.2 


60.8 


Wasn't Eligible: 










10.4 




In-School 


20.7 


16. 


5 


7.7 


15.2 


Out-of-School 


9.5 


6. 


6 


12.5 


0.0 


8.3 • 


All Youths 


17.7 


15. 


0 


8.8 


1ft ft 
lU . u 


14.0 


Lost Interest in the Program: 














In-School 


6.9 


7, 


1 


23.1 


0.0 


7.4 


Out-of-School 


14.3 


0, 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.3 


All Youths 


8.9 


6. 


0 


17.6 


ft ft 
u. u 


7.2 


Got a Regular Job: 

In-School 


5.2 


2 


4 


7.7 


2.1 


3.7 


Out-of-School 


4.8 


0 


0 


12.5 


0.0 


4.2 


All Youths 


5.1 


2 


0 


8.8 


1 Q 

1.7 


3.8 


Enrolled in a Different Program: 














In-School 


1.7 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Out-of-School 


9.5 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


All Youths 


3.8 


0 


.0 


0.0 


ft ft 


1.1 


Transportation Problems: 
In-School 


1.7 


2 


.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


Out-of-School 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


All Yoviths 


1.3 


2 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


In-Schooi 


1.7 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Out-of-School 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


All Youths' 


1.3 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


Other Family Responsibilities: 
In-School 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Out-of-School 


0.0 


6 


.6 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


All Youths 


0.0 


1 


.0 


0.0 


.0.0 


0.4 


Pregnancy : 

In-School 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Out-of-School 


4.8 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


All Youths 


1.3 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


Number Who Applied for Entitlement 
But Did Not Enroll 


7<> 


100 


34 


52 


265 



SOURCE: Tabulations from the first followup wave of a longitudinal survey of Entitlement-eligible youths. 

NOTES: The longitudinal survey covers a random-sample of eligible youths in four Demonstration sites and 
four control sites. The first followup wave was conducted in the fall of 1979. 

Prior school status relates to the youth's status in the fall of 1977 .> 

^Percents may not add to 100.0 because respondents could mention more than one reason for not enrolling, 
respondents gave reasons that did not fit the categories, and some respondents did not give any reasons. 
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were proportionately higher in Cincinnati and Mississippi than in Denver 
and Baltimore.^ In addition, in Denver and Mississippi, a small pro- 
portion of the applicants reported a lack of knowledge about enroll- 
ment, indicating that these youths, too, were never contacted by the 
program. 

What happened? Unfortunately, at this particular step the appli- 
cants first hit the "systems" problems that many projects experienced in 

2 

moving applicant-eligibles to job assignments. These problems were 
most serious during program start-up when many sites had opened intake 
prematurely, before procedures were in place to handle the large flow of 
youths. The backlog from these early months continued to hamper the 
ability of the projects to take better care of applicants well into 
later periods. 

The problem was probably aggravated in Mississippi and Cincinnati 
for different reasons. In Mississippi, the Employment Service experi- 
enced problems in developing jobs in numbers large enough to keep up with 
enrollment levels. Although this situation eventually eased, it meant 
that many youths were waiting longer in that site to hear from project 
staff and more often than at other sites, they never heard at all. In 
Cincinnati, coordination among the major program agents was poor, re- 
sulting in the loss of many interested applicants. 



It is worth noting that Denver youths in this category more fre- 
quently replied that they got another job or lost interei^t in the 
program than elsewhere, further supporting the theory that the better 
labor matket in Denver helps to explain the lower participation rates 
there. 

2 

See Chapter IV; nlso the First Implementation Report , pp. 114-129, 
and Second Implementation Report , pp. 109-117. 




The Last Step; PTticip<tioa > The snallest number of youths were 
lost at the last step» between enrollment and assignment to a job. From 
an enrollment rate of 60.5 percent, participation was reduced to 56.2 
percent, a drop of only 4 percent. Youths at this stage, however, 
continued to encounter **8ystems** problems in the job assignment process 
(see Chapter IV), but the vast majority of enrolled youths — 93.1 
percent across the 17 sites — received the jobs to which they were 
entitled. 

The Effect and Effectiveness of Eligibility Monitoring 
Enforcement of the eligibility criteria also had an impact on 
participation. As discussed in Chapter II, documentation was required at 
the youths^ enrollment to prove their residence, citizenship, age, their 
school enrollment, and economic disadvantage (aee Chart II-l). Pre- 
sumably, the effectiveness of these guidelines and the degree to which 
they were :?nforced had an impact on the number of participating youths, 
both eligible and not. 

In order to examine both the adequacy and enforcement of these 
requirements, a quality control review of program eligibility and intake 
was undertaken in three sites: Baltimore, chosen as a partial city site; 
Cincinnati, a full-city project; and Mississippi, a rural site.^ The 
study verified initial eligibility and its current status for a random 
sample of the program youths who had enrolled between March 1 and July 
31, 1979. All five criteria were checked, using documentation or inde- 
pendent collateral sources to verify the information provided by the 



Joan Leiman, Quality Control of Eligibility; Results of a Pilot 
Project » Youth Entitlement Demonstration , Hew York: HDRC, June 1980. 



youths. The quality control review, however, required aore stringent 
proof than that required by the program regulations. For exaaple, in the 
case of economic disadvantage, while the regulations allowed an income 
statement signed by the head of household, the quality control procedure 
required documentation in the form of pay stubs or some similar evidence. 

In Baltimore, 83.2 percent of sample youths were eligible at en- 
rollment, 13.1 percent were proven ineligible, and 3.7 percent were 
assumed ineligible. This last group comprised youths who had been 
contacted but were unable to provide the information needed to assess 
their eligibility. Similar figures were found for Cincinnati: 81.6 
percent were eligible, 12.4 percent were not, and 6 percent were cate- 
gorized as ineligible. For Mississippi, however, only 53.8 percent of 
youths were eligible at enrollrnent, 35.5 percent were not, and 10.7 
percent were also deemed ineligible. In the overwhelming majority of 
the cases at all three sites, the cause of ineligibility was economic 
status.^ In Mississippi alone, this reason accounted for 92 percent of 
all ineligibility. 

In looking for the reasons for this disparity between the sites, it 
was discovered that in Baltimore and Cincinnati, supplemental documen- 
tation to the income statement was required throughout the demonstration 
e.z ^ proof of eligibility; in Mississippi, it was not. It would appear 
that, while documentation requirements in the guidelines eeemed stringent 

* It should be noted t, it of those youths found to be ineligible for 
reasons of family income or welfare status, 40 percent would have been 
eligible under the alternative definition of "economically disadvantaged" 
used by CETA, which was family income at or below 70 percent of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics' Lower Living Standard. See Leiman, p. 26. 




compared to current CETA practices, a parent's income declaration 
was not as accurate a proof of income as a pay stub or a W-2 form. 
ThuSi while YIEPP eligibility screening requirements were workable, 
it would seem advisable for an entitlement program to require indepen- 
dent documentation of family income to control ineligibility more 
tightly. 

Stricter policies would, however, discourage some other eligible 
youths from joining* This is suggested in Table III~7» where some 
eligible youths, particularly in Baltimore, did not enroll because the 
needed documentation or information was hard to get. Additionally, some 
other eligible Baltimore youths said they were found ineligible.^ The 
reason for this finding may be in the timing: the survey sample consisted 
of youths who had been eligible in the spring of 1978. By the fall of 
1979, it is quite possible that some had become ineligible and were thus 
excluded from participation. It is also likely, however, that some 
youths were erroneously found ineligible. 

O ther Site Experiences 

Ir the data were available to create participation funnels for the 
other 13 demonstration sites, it is quite likely that each funnel would 
assume a different shape, for reasons similar to the ones discussed 



It is also worth noting that the table supports the findings of the 
quality control study with respect to the differences between Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, and Mississippi. None of th^ non-applicants in Mississippi 
report that documentation of eligibility prevented them from enrolling, 
and the number reporting ineligibility as a reason for not enrolling is 
lower in Mississippi than in either Baltimore or Cincinnati. 
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above* Enrollment levels, for example, in the King-Snohomish site were 
lower than expected. The reason was in part a generally good economy in 
Seattle during the demonstration period, a situation that parallels 
Denver^ s, where the labor market had a relatively strong, downward 
influence on participation. Additionally, the target population in 
King-Snohomish was predominantly white, a group with usually low par- 
ticipation rates. 

Detroit, in contrast, resembled Baltimore. Both sites had weaker 
labor markets, and both gave the program high priority, as evidenced by 
the mayoral interest they received. Detroit, like Baltimore, made a 
strong recruitment effort. Boston, on the other hand, had problems in 
assigning youths to jobs, primarily because the site's matching system 
was too complicated. As in Mississippi, there were backlogs of youths 
waiting for their jobs. 

The Tier II sites had fewer systems problems in the processing of 
applicants to jobs; they were more troubled by outreach factors. 
Many of the Tier II projects were managed by school systems, which 
placed greater emphasis on recruitment of the in-school youths than on 
locating drop-outs. That, and the scarcity of alternative educational 
programs, account in part for Tier II's low proportion of partici- 
pating drop-outs. Another problem, notably in Dayton and in Philadel- 
phia, stemmed from the fact that there were fewer eligible youths by far 
than these sites had originally projected, thereby leading to a small 
number of participants. 

Another factor influencing participation should be mentioned. 
Certain YIEPP staffs believed that drop-out youths either needed more 
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attention than YIEPP could offer or that there should not be a school 
requi.:e«ent tied to the offer of a job. Por instance , out-of-school 
recruitaent agents in King**Snohoaish and in Cincinnati reported in som 
cases that they would assign YIEPP'-eligible drop-outs to other CBTA 
prograas that provideu move supportive services, or that did not ask for 
school attendance. In other cases » poor performance or lack of effort on 
the part of prograa agents affected participation negatively. 

Length of Participation 

YIEPP participation can also be examined frosi the perspective of 
duration. How long did youths stay in the prograa once they were as-* 
signed to jobs? The answer to this question, like the participation 
rate, has implications for the prograsi costs — a longer stay seans 
higher wage costs — and also for potential program impacts on the 
youths. While later impact studies will examine this relationship, a 
description can be given here of the duration of participation for 
various groups of youths. The reasons for any differences can be 
observed through data in the program information system. 

To begin with. Table III-8 breaks down the distribution of the 
demonstration youths according to their prior school status and by 
the number of months they actively participated in the program.^ The 
table clearly shows the differences betw:>en the in-school youths and 
drop-out 8 5 with the former, who comprised the large oiajority of partici- 



These data measure "active time" — the period between date of first 
assignment and date of last assignment ~ thereby eliminating waiting 
time between enrollment and job assignment but including inactive spells 
between first and last day assigned. On average, youths actually worked 
for 75 percent of the time they were active. 




TABLE III-8 

DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS 
BY MONTHS ACTIVE AND PRIOR EDUCATION STATUS 



Tier and 


ID-Schooi/GED , 


Out-pf-School 


Number of Months Active* 


Nximber 


Percent 


Niniiber 


Percent 


TIER I 








62.1 


1-6 Months 


24,901 


41.2 


3,901 


7-12 Months 


15,006 


24.8 


1,445 


23.0 


13 - IB Mr -iths 


11,384 


18.8 


572 


9.1 


19 - 24 Months 


5,591 


9.3 


257 


4.1 


25+ Months 


3,589 


5.9 


110 




Total 


60,471 


100.0 


6,285 


100.0 

. 


TIER II 








70.6 


1-6 Months 


3,901 


47.0 


242 


7-12 Months 


2,164 


26.1 


69 


20.1 


13-18 Months 


1,299 


15.6 


21 


6.i 


19 - 24 Months 


594 


7.2 


5 


1.5 


25+ Months 


345 


4.1 


6 


1.7 


Total 


8,303 


100.0 


343 


100.0 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 






4,143 


62.5 


1-6 Months 


28,802 


41.9 


7-12 Months 


17,170 


25.0 


1,514 


22.8 


13 - 18 Months 


12,683 


18.4 


593 


3.9 


19 - 24 Months 


6,185 


9.0 


262 


4.0 


25+ Months 


3,934 


5.7 


116 


1.8 


Total 


68,774 


100.0 


6,628 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment and Status forms in the 
Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all activity in the 17 demonstration 
sites during the period from February 1978 through August 1980. 
Included in the table are only those youths who were assigned to 
jobs for at least one day, and whose enrollment forms specified 
their educational status in the semester prior to enrollment in 
Entitlement. 

^Active time is measiired from the first date assigned 
to the last date assigned, and includes any time in hold or 
terminated status within that time span. 
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pants, taking part for longer periods. For example, the majority of 
in-school youths (59 percent) participated for over six months, while 
most of the returning drop-outs (62 percent) stayed less than half a 
year. A fair proportion of both groups stayed in the program longer than 
one year: 33.1 percent of in-school youths, and 14.7 percent of drop- 
outs. On the vhole, the Tier II youths participated a shorter time than 
Tier I youths, a difference probably caused by more effective application 
of school standards and other ongoing eligibility requirements. Other 
data from the EIS reveal that, on the average, youths participated in the 
program for about 41 weeks, with in-school youths staying 42 weeks (about 
10 months) and drop-out youths an average of 27 weeks (around 6 months).^ 
A better sense of what this distribution would .look like in an 
ongoing program can be seen in Table III-9, which shows the length of 
stay by age and prior school status for an early cohort of participants: 
those who joined the program during 1978. A focus on this cohort will 

reduce, if not eliminate, the effect on length of stay that the conclu- 

2 

sion of the demonstration would have caused. 

As can be seen from Table III-9, the younger cohorts do exhibit 



Length of participation figures from the Entitlement Information 
System were generally lower than those found in the impact study. See 
Second Impact Report , Chapter 3. This is the result of a number of 
factors, including the expansion of the demonstration jurisdictions in 
the last year of the project, which brought into the program new ell* 
gibles, who had shorter participation periods.. This was particularly 
the case in the non-impact study sites. 

2 . 

It is also true that the start-up period, as in any program, was 
atypical and length of stay for this cohort is probably biased upward by 
problems in the implementation of ongoing eligibility and performance 
monitoring systems* Nevertheless, the elimination of truncation probleais 
allows for a more accurate picture of vhat would happen during an ongoing 
program than using the full data set. 
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TABLE III-9 



DISTRIBUTION OF 1978 ENROLLEES IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, 
BY AGE AT ENROLLMENT, MONTHS ACTIVE, AND PRIOR EDUCATION STATUS 





In-School/GED 


Out-of- 


"School 


AGfc £«nrojLJLinenu 


nonuns ACuxve 






Number 


Percent 


JL3/JLO xears ujlci 


jL"~o roonuns 




JLZ7 • 3 


302 


45.1 




7-12 Months 


3,550 


18.6 


126 


18.8 




13-18 Months 


4,198 


22.0 


99 


14. R 




i.if'~z*i nonuns 


A 

^ / D / D 


Z *s . J 


90 


13.5 




^3+ Months 


*> 0*3 Q 

z , y 


JLD . 4 


52 


7.8 




lOuajL 




JLUU . u 


669 


100.0 


1 / Years Oia 


1— D MOnwnS 




Jo . JL 


420 


49.3 




7-12 Months 


2,903 


25.9 


189 


22.2 




13-18 Months 


2, 185 


19.5 


113 


13.3 


.... 


ly— z4 Montiis 


JL / u /o 


Q 

7 . O 


84 


9.9 




Months 




a Q 

D . J* 


45 


5.3 




Total 


JL JL / zu / 


1 on n 
JLUU . u 


851 


100.0 


lo Years Ula 


1— D nonuns 


9 (kAA 


. u 


475 


51.0 




7-12 Months 


1,082 


22.5 


222 


23.9 






740 


15.4 


152 


16.3 




19-24 Months 


245 


5.1 


65 


7.0 




25+ Months 


96 


2.0 


17 


1.8 




Total 


4,807 


100.0 


931 


100.0 


19 Years Old 


1-6 Months 


907 


67.0 


417 


65.5 




7-12 Months 


322 


23.8 


183 


28.7 




13-18 Months 


102 


7.5 


24 


3.8 




19-24 Months 


15 


1.1 


13 


2.0 




25+ Months 


8 


.6 


0 


.0 




Total 


1,354 

1 


100.0 


637 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment and Status forms in the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all activity in the 17 demonstration sites 
during the period from February 1978 through August 1980. Included in this 
table are only those youths who enrolled during 1978, who were assigned to 
jobs for at least one day, and whose enrollment forms specified their 
educational status in the semester prior to enrollment in Entitlement. 

Percents may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 

^Active time is measured from the first date assigned to the 
last date assigned, and includes any time in hold or terminated status 
within that time span. 
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longer program stay than the participants taken as a vhole. The majority 
of the in-school, 15/1^-year-old youths (61.9 percent) participated for 
over one year, and close to 41 percent took part in it for over 18 
months. For 15/16 year-olds previously out-of~school» there was a heavy 
concentration staying just six sonths or leas. The group as a whole, 
however, was more evenly distributed over longer periods, with 36.1 
percent staying in the program over a year. 

Not surprisingly, length of stay decreased among the older cohorts 
as the effects of age and graduation took hold. However, the differences 
between youths previously in school and out of school grew smaller with 
age. Average length of stay shows that the previously in~school members 
of the youngest cohort participated 64.8 weeks or about 15 months. 
Previously out-of~school members of the cohort stayed 44 weeks, or a 
little over 10 months. 

To examine the determinants of length of stay more closely, regres- 
sion analysis wae carried out on a randomly selected sample of 5,902 
participants.^ The analysis hypothesized that length of stay could be 
affected by age at enrollment, sex, ethnicity, highest grade at enroll- 
ment, whether the youth had ever dropped out of school, school status in 
the program, whether the youth was ever employed before enrollment, and 
the sector of program job assignment. Separate analyses were conducted 
for the in-8Chool youths and drop-outs the semester prior to enrollment. 



The analyses were multivariate: that is, the results were adjusted 
to provide an understanding of the indep^'^ndent effect of each of the 
predictors or independent variables. The full methodology for this 
analysis is provided in Appendix C. 
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Finally, the measurable effects of date of entry, as veil as site, were 



statistically controlled for in order to observe the effects of other 
variables of interest.^ 

The results of the analysis, presented in Table III-IO^ emphasise 
the consistency with which the prior school status of the youths deter- 
mined their length of stay. This variable accounted for differences 
across all other measured characteristics. 

Characteristics that were found to be related to length of stay at a 

high level of statistical confidence were: 

§ Age : Not surprisingly, given earlier findings, age was highly 
correlated with length of participation. Younger teenagers 
participated longer than older ones. 

§ Sex : Previously out-of-*school females participated about three 
weeks longer than males. (There was virtually no difference by 
sex for previously in-school youths This may be due to the 
greater opportunities available to males in the unsubsidised 
labor market, causing them to leave the program sooner. 

t Ethnicity : Black out-of-school youths stayed about six weeks 
longer than whites. This is in keeping with higher participa- 
tion rates among blacks. Here again the effects of a labor 
' market more favorable to white youths can be discerned. 
(Hispanic drop-outs appeared to stay a little longer than white 
drop-outs, but the difference was not statistically signifi- 
cant.) No differences could be discerned for in-school youths. 

t Highest grade at enrollment : In both the in-school and out- 
of-school categories, youths who had completed the ninth grade 
at the time of enrollment stayed longest of all. These youths 
were high school sophomores with three more years of school 
eligibility. In-school youths who had completed fewer than 
nine school grades stayed about a week-and-a-half less than the 
ninth-grade completers, probably because youths who had fallen 



This does not, however, remove the effect of truncation. All of the 
sites operated YIEPP projects for a year after the demonstration ended. 
Youths who continued for all or part of that year were treated as if 
their length of stay ended as of August 31, 1980. This biases the other 
averages downward. 
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TABLE III-IO 



AVERAGE WEEKS ACTIVE DURING THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, 
BY PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS AND PRIOR EDOCATICW STATUS 



I 

00 

I 





Average weeks Active 


Characteristics 


In-School 
Youths 


Out-of -School 
Youths 


Age at Enrollnent:^ 

17 
18 
19 


46.8 
41. 2*** 
35. 7*** 
30.2*** 


38.7 
34.6*** 
30.6*** 
26.5*** 


Sex: 

naxe 

Female (reference group) 


41.4 
40.7 


32.8*** 

36.0 


Ethnic Group: 

Black, Non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, Non-Hispanic/ 
Other (reference group) 


41.3 
41.1 

40.2 


35.9*** 

33.0 

29.9 


Highest Grade Completed 
Prior to Enrollment: 

8 or Less 

9 

10 

11 (reference group) 


44.9*** 
46.2*** 
42. 0*** 
27.4 


34.8 
36.5** 
33.4 
32.9 





Average Weelcs Active 


Characteristics 


In-School 
Youths 


Out -of -School 
Youths 


Ever Dropped Out of School 
Prior to Enrollment: 
Yes 

No (reference group) 


41.9 


not applicable 
not applicable 


School Status at Enrollment: 

In High School (reference group) 
In GED/Equivalency Program 


42.0 
33.0*** 


34.7 
32.8 


Ever Employed Prior to Enrollment:^ 
Yes 

1 £ c £ c£^o nco gf oupj 


39.8** 
41.7 


33.3 
35.2 


oQui.u£ oi fcHuiuiemenu uoo AS^ignmenu: 
Public Sector Only 

(reference group) 
Non-Pro fit Sector Only 
Private Sector Only 
More Than One Sector 


38.4 
36.4* 
29.2*** 
52.6*** 


30.6 
30.9 
26.0^** 
45.9*** 


Average Weeks Active 


41.0 


34.5 


Number of Cases 


3,734 


1,876 



SOURCE: 



NOTES: 



Enrollment and Status forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



. The averages shown were calculated for a random sample of 5,610 youths who were in-school or out-of -school in the school semester prior 
to enrollment ii, Entitlement, who worked in an Entitlement job, and for whom complete characteristics data were available. The samples are weighted 
to reflect the relative size of each site. 

All averages are regression adjusted using a model which uses duniny variables to control for site effects, and month-of - first- job-in- 
Entitlement to control for data of entry to the program. Separate models were estimated for in-school and out-of-school youths, and the averages 
were Produced using the mean values of each variable for all participants in the demonstration. This means that differences in length of stay between 
in-school and out-of-school youths are not due to differences in the characteristics of these youths. 

Average weeks active for in-school youths are significantly different from average weeks active for out-of-school youths at the 1 
differenced ^"""^^ following groups: Assigned to Private Sector Only (5 percent level), and in GED/Equivalency Program (no significant 



tailed tests. 



Average weeks active are significantly different from the reference group at the 10(*), 5(**), and 1(***) percent levels using two- 



Age is a continuous variable. Fitted values are for ages 16.0, 17.0, etc. 

b 

Includes both subsidized and non-subsidized employment. 
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behind in school were more likely to drop out of school and the 
program before graduation. Eleventh grade in-school completers 
stayed in the program for a much shorter period than other 
in-school youths because of their proximity to high school 
graduation. 

0 Ever dropped out prior to enrollment : Youths in school the 
semester prior to enrollment, who had previously dropped out of 
school at one point or another, were not as likely to partici- 
pate as long as youths who had never dropped out. 

# School status at enrollment : Previously in-school youths who 
were in a GED program at enrollment participated about nine 
weeks less than youths in high school degree-granting programs. 
Two possibilities exist. One is that GED participants were 
more likely to get their degrees sooner than youths in regular 
programs. A second is that GED participants, on the whole, 
were less attached to school than youths in regular high school 
programs, and were likely to drop out of the program sooner. 
These possibilities are examined later with termination data. 

0 Employed prior to enrollment : Youths employed prior to enroll- 
ment were likely to remain about two weeks less than youths who 
had not been employed, a difference that was statistically 
significant only for previously in-school youths. 

0 Sector of job assignment ; Youths ass igned to only private 
sector worksites stayed less time than youths assigned only to 
nonprofit or public sector worksites. As shown later, youths 
in the private sector were also more likely to resign from the 
program than leave for other reasons. These data suggest that 
youths assigned to private sector jobs may have had greater 
access to unsubsidized jobs in the labor market and may have 
left the program sooner to obtain them* 

The youths who stayed longest had been assigned to worksites in 
two or more sectors. For this last group of youths, the 
relationship between the number of sector assignments and 
length of stay is explained by the probability that youths who 
remained longest were the ones most likely to have had more 
than one job assignment in the program. 

In summary, these regression findings parallel those relating to 

participation rates. In-school youths, just as they were more likely to 

join the program, stayed longer than the former drop-outs. Younger 

youths participated longer than the older ones, and black youths stayed a 

longer time than whites. Conversely, the previously in-school youths 

lU3 
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attending GED programs participated for shorter periods than youths 
enrolled in regular school programs, and those assigned to private sector 
jobs left the program sooner than youths assigned to public or nonprofit 
sector jobs. Lower lengths of stay for youths assigned to private sector 
jobs may result in part from staffs in certain areas assigning the more 
"job-ready" youths to businesses. 

Termination 

The final aspect of participation is, of course, termination, and it 
is reported in Table III-ll. As shown, 26,8 percent of all the youths 
enrolled in YIEPP were still participating at the demonstration's end. 
Of those youths terminated, 32 percent had graduated, 16,8 percent were 
terminated for dropping out of school and 6,7 percent were terminated 
because of other changes in their eligibility status. Enforcement of the 
school performance standards led to the termination of 2.7 percent, while 
violation of job standards accounted for a much larger number of the 
terminations (13,1 percent). Youth-initiated resignations comprised 
another 18.3 percent, with other reasons adding up to 10,4 percent of the 
total. 

Differences can again be seen between youths previously in school 
and out of school. Drop-out youths were half as likely to stay in the 
demonstration to the end, and about three-and-one-half times more likely 
to have terminated by dropping out of school. They were also more likely 
to have left because of unsatisfactory school and work performance. 

A regression analysis was conducted to determine the relationships, 
if any, between the termination reasons and youth characteristics, the 
unemployment rate by site, and the sectors of the job assignments. 
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TABLE III-ll 



OOTCX)MES OF PARTICIPANTS AT THE END OP THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, 

BY PRIOR EDUCATION STATUS 



Outcome 


In^School 
Youths 


Out-of-School 
Youths 


All 


Total Number of Participants 


68,788 


6,631 


76,051 


Status at End of Demonstration: 
Percent Still Enrolled 
Percent Terminated 


28.0 
72.0 


13-8 
86.2 


26.8 
73.2 


percentage Distribution of 
Terminees, by Reason: 








Graduated High School 


34.6 


10. V 


32.1 


Other Ineligibility (age, 
economic disadvantage, 
residency) 


6.7 


6.1 


6.7 


Unsatisfactory School 
Performance 


2.6 


3.1 


2.7 


Dropped Out of School 


13.3 


45.7 


16.8 


Unsatisfactory Program/Job 
Attendance or Performance 


12.8 


15.3 


13.1 


Resigned 


19.0 


13.6 


18.3 


Other 


10.8 


5.5 


10.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment and Status Forms in the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: A participant is an enrollee who worked in an Entitlement job 
for at least one day. Prior education status refers to the youth's school 
status in the semester prior to enrollment in Entitlement. The total number 
of participants shown here does not equal the sum of the in-school and out-of 
school youths because of the existence of a small number of youths with no 
specified prior education status. 

The outcomes presented show the program status as of the last 
day of the Demonstration (August 31, 1980). 

Percents may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 
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Tenination reasons were divided into three autually exclusive eatr- 

gories: (l) negative ter«inationS| which included dropping out of 

school or termination because of poor job or school performance and 

attendance; (2) resignations for any reason; and (3) all other reasons, 

which included high school graduation or losing eligibility. 

As in the regression analysis discussed earlier on length of stay, 

the results were then adjusted to examine the independent effect of each 

set of variables. Individual site effects were also controlled for. The 

results xn Table III~12 show: 

§ Age: Older terminees were more likely to have terminated for 
negative reasons than younger ones. This probably reflects the 
harder time that older eligibles had in coping with school. 
Because they left more often for negative reasons , older 
terminees were less likely to have resigned. 

• Sex ; Differences were small. Males were more likely to resign 
than females I and they less often left for other reasons i 
possibly reflecting! once again, their greater opportunity 
in the unsubsidized labor market. Differences in negative 
terminations were slight and not statistically significant. 

• Ethnicity : Black and Hispanic terminees were more likely 
to have been terminated for negative reasons than whites, but 
blacks were also more likely to leave for other reasons, 
including graduation. This appears due to the greater tendency 
of whites to resign from the program than either blacks or 
Hispanics, probably to take advantage of their higher chances 
of finding work outside the program. Hispanic terminees 
resigned less often than whites, but more often than blacks. 

• Highest Grade at Enrollment ; Highest grade attained had a large 
effect on termination outcomes. The less schooling the youths 
had, the more likely they were to have been terminated for 
negative reasons, such as dropping out of school or poor school 
performance. In addition, sophomores, juniors and seniors had 
a greater opportunity to stay with the program through gradu- 
ation, and, as this table suggests, were more likely to do so* 
Not surprisingly, seniors (eleventh-grade completers) were the 
group least likely to leave for negative reasons or to resign, 
and most likely to terminate for other reasons, primarily 
graduation. 
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TABLE ZZZ-12 



pencEirr or azx TutimTZOHS von MBGamvs, »xaiKnoii# mid omx mMMotm, 
BY PAxrxcirAifr cHAmcmzsncs mid avbbmb sm vamumBn mn 





Percent of All Terminations 


Characteristics 


Naoativa 


Masionatleoa 


All Other 


at Enrollaiint*{ 
16 (xcfartnca group) 
17 
18 
19 


31.6 
34.6"* 
37. 7*** 
40. 7"* 


19.7 
18.6 
17.5 
16.4 


48.7 
46. 8** 
44.8 
42.9 


Saxt. 
Nala 

raaala (rafaranca group) 


35.8 
34.5 


20.6»»» 

16.6 


43.6"^ 
48.9 


Ethnic Groups 

Blac)c» Non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

Nhita, Non-Hispanic/Othar (rafaranca group) 


36. 8"* 

37. 
28.9 


15.4*** ' 
20.1*** 

28.0 


47.8" 
42.8 

43.1 


Highast Crada Coaf>latad Prior to £nrollaanti 
8 or Lass 

9 
10 

11 (rafaranca group) 


5I.a"* 
46. 2"* 
29.0" 
24.5 


19.0*** 

19.9*** 

12.3 


29.9*»* 

32.5*" 
51.1*" 
63.2 


Evar Droppad Out of School Prior to BnrollMnti 
yas 

Ho (rafaranca group) 


41. 6"* 

33.8 


20.1 
18.1 


38.3"* 
48.1 


School Status at EnrollMnt; 

In High sichool (rafaranca group) 
In GEO/Equivalancy Program 


32.6 
53.2"* 


19.4 


48.0 
35.5*" 


Evar Eaployad Prior to Enrollments^ 
Yes 

No (rafaranca group) 


34.1 


19.3 

JL7.9 


46.6 
4o. J 


Sector of Entitlement Job Assignaantt 
Public Sector Only (reference group) 

Private Sector Only 
Nore Than One Sector 


J2. 9 
35.9 
36.9* 
37.3" 


JL7. J 
17.8 
26.6*** 

17.0 


49.8 
46.3* 
36.5*" 
45. 7** 


Average Site Uneaploynent Rates^ 
4% 

6% (reference group) 
8% 


25.7**» 

33.4 

41.2**» 


2d.7*** 
20.4 
11. 2*** 


44.6 

46a 

47.6 


Average Outco«e 


35.1 


18.4 


46.4 


K'JBber of Cases 


3854 



SOUKCEt Enrollment and Status forms in the Youth Entitlaaant Demonatratlon Information 
Systemi and "Eaployment and Earnings* « j^liahad monthly by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of labor Statistics. 
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NOTES t the averages shown here are regression adjusted and calculated from a combined 
sample of youths vho were in-achool or out-of*school in the school ssMStar prior to their enroll* 
jaent in Entitlement « who worked in an Entitlement job, who had been terminated as of the end of 
the Demonstration* and for whom complete data were available on all variables used in the j»del. 
The sample is weighted to reflect the relative siae of eacK site and the proportion of in-school 
and out*of-8chool youths in each site. 

The sample includes no obaervationa from Alachua County, Bericaley, and Steuben 
Coun^, becaiise unemployment rates were not available for thoae sites. 

(cotttinued) 
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TABLE III-12 (Continued) 



«tl«9ativ« TtrmlnAtiont* mi unMtlsfaetofy Mhool/pxogrM ptrfonMoee or mtna«ic«i 
and droppin? out of •chool. •Utilyiatlocii* m iwlwiUfy dtptrtur«t by youth* nho m ttill in 
•chool At the tiM of UrminAtion. "Other Ttrfdnations** ineludo all other reeeonsr ^ yh e n 
^redoetioni ineligibility for ege^ incoeM, or residency) loee of contecti end end of DMonetretion. 

Fercente ere eignificently different from the reference group et the 10(*), S(**)» end 
percent level. Significance levels for ege end uneapioysttnt retes ere for e change of one year 
or one percentage point of uneeploymtnt. 

*Age is e continuous variable. Pitted everages are for the eges 1€.0, 17.0, etc. 
^Includes both subsidised and unsubsidized enplo^ment. 

ciicfers to the everege monthly unesi>loy*ent rete during the Deaonstration pariod at e 

given site. 
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• Ettployed Prior to Enrol laent ; This factor had no large or 
significant effect on reasons for termination. 



• Ever Dropped Out : Youths who had dropped out of school at 
some point prior to enrollment were more likely to terminate 
for negative reasons and less likely to terminate for other 
reasons, including graduation. This may be due to problems in 
school performance and the generally lower attachment of former 
drop-outs to school and the program thaii youths who had always 
been in school. Both groups of terminees resigned at about the 
same rate. 

• School Status at Enrollment : Youths in GKD programs were far 
more likely to terminate for negative reasons than were youths 
in high school degree~granting programs. They were also less 
likely to resign. This suggests that their shorter length of 
participation, discussed earlier, was due to problems in 
school. 

• Sector of Job Assignment : Terminees who had been assigned to 
the private sector only were more likely to resign than leave 
for other reasons. The higher percentage of youths resigning 
in the private sector and their shorter length of participa-* 
tion shown earlier may reflect the greater opportunities for 
these youths outside the program (at longer hours or higher 
wages) because of their private sector jobs. There was also 
some evidence that private sector employers were, in some 
cases, hiring youths whose period of eligibility, and therefore 
participation, was drawing to a close. A survey of private 
sector employers in YIEPP indicated that 19 percent were hiring 
their YIEPP workers onto their payrolls. 

• The Unemployment Rate : The unemployment rate had a fairly large 
effect on reasons for termination. The likely explanation is 
that there was a trade-off between resignations and negative 
terminations • When the unemployment rate 'was low, and the 
demand for labor high, youths were more likely to resign for 
other employment, and therefore less likely to be terminated 
for negative or other reasons. When the unemployment rate was 
high, and labor demand low, youths were less likely to resign. 
As a consequence, the other termination reasons became higher. 
It is also possible that at times of labor surplus, as indi- 
cated by a higher unemployment rate, worksite sponsor j were 
less likely to be tolerant of poor performance and more likely 
to enforce the program performance and attendance standards. 

These findings show that the same set of characteristics, for the 

most part, determined several critical elements in participation as a 

whole: the choice to participate, the length of stay, and the reason for 
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termination* Younger eligibles, and those with higher grade completion, 
were more likely to come into the program, stay longer, and less likely 
to leave for negative reasons than older, less schooled youths. White 
eligibles, with greater opportunities in the labor market than blacks, 
participated at a lover rate, stayed a shorter time (at least, the 
former drop-outs did), and resigned more frequently than minority youths. 
Hales resigned more often than females — also, it would seem, because of 
better opportunities in the unsubsidized labor market. Finally, drop- 
outs were less likely to participate, stayed a shorter time, and were 
wore likely to leave than in-*school youths. Whether and to what degree 
these various patterns affect post-program impacts is at the present 
time not known. Reports from the final impact analysis to be published 
in 1983 should provide some answers. 

Effects of Eligibility and Performance Monitoring 

From the analyses above, it is clear that the characteristics of 
participants helped to determine how long youths stayed in the program 
and why they left it, although the local labor market could also influ- 
ence their behavior. But it is equally evident from observations in this 
report that program implementation also affected length of stay and 
termination. The most direct effects came from enforcement of the 
eligibility and performance criteria, which required termination of 
the youths in violation of the standards. 

As noted earlier, the program regulations specified that sites^ 



Prior to 1979, the CETA system generally operated on a system 
whereby once clients enrolled, their eligibility w«s no longer an issue. 
The CETA amendments of 1978 strengthened the previous eligibility moni"- 




should periodically rcvcrify youths' residence and family income. 
Age was to be monitored in an ongoing manner. While age was fairly easy 
to keep track of with "tickler" files or similar alert systems, and 
school enrollment was monitored as part of the enforcement of school 
standards, residency and income proved harder to verify. 

Procedures for reverif ication, in essence, required sites to repeat 
the income and residency certifications that were required at enrollment, 
and projects had some difficulty in implementing them. Part of the 
problem in the Tier I sites was their continued attention to the backlog 
problems in the job assignment process; however, prime sponsors also 
underestimated the amount of effort reverif ication would take. Five 
large sites chose to implement a "wave" procedure, whereby all youths 
verified over a particular period were handled and reverified at once. 
Others used a continuous "rolling" system, whereby youths were checked as 
they came due. Reverif ication went more smoothly using the latter 
procedure, although there were still many small problems in the larger 
sites. ^ On average, smaller Tier II sites would terminate youths more 
often. These smaller programs, with fewer participants, had more ability 



toring requirements, however. These revisions do not require independent 
verification of information at enrollment, but do require a quarterly 
review on a random sample of new enrollees in which the application 
information must be verified by documentary evidence or confirmation by a 
third party. Many sponsors thus chose to verify information for all 
enrollees at entry in order to protect themselves from liability and to 
conduct the quarterly reviews largely through a file review of documen- 
tation already obtained. William Mirengoff, Lester Rindler, Harry 
Greenspan, Scott Seablom, and Lois Black, The Hew CETA: Effect on Public 
Service Employment Programs: Final Report , Washington , D. C. : Nat ional 
Academy Preso, 1980, pp. 129-130. 

^ See Second Implementation Report , pp. 87-90, for details. 
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to check eligibility status* 

Although sites spent a great deal of effort in establishing proce*- 
duresy neither residence nor income changes proved to be significant 
sources of ineligibility. The study on quality control reviewed the 
sanple members' eligibility both initially and at the t ime the data were 
obtained. It found that of the 408 sample members eligible at enroll*- 
menty 10»8 percent enrolled had since become ineligible:^ 5.6 percent 
were proven ineligible for reasons of school enrollment status, 4.4 
percent because of economic status, and 1 percent because of change in 
residence. Given the relatively small differences in income and resi** 
dency status between the initial verification and the reverif ication, the 
study recommended that an annual check on all participants be dropped, 
and that reverif ication be carried out only for youths remaining in the 
program for long periods of time. In light of the problems in implement-* 
ing reverif ication procedures , the recommendation seems to be a sensible 
one for future programs. Additionally, the study recommended that 
resources be spent instead on systems which could verify the eligibility 
of a sample of new enrollees. 

The degree of ineligibility traced to school status is, of course, 
disturbing. It should be noted, however, that one site, Cincinnati, 
was responsible for over half of this (of the 23 youths found school** 
ineligible in the sample of 408, 14 were in the Cincinnati site), and 
that during most of the review, Cincinnati was experiencing a school 
strike, which may have caused disruption in the flow of data* Attendance 



Leiman, p. 6* 
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and performance monitoring in the schools vas a problem common to most 
sites throughout the demonstration period, as discussed more fully in 
Chapter V. Work performance standards, on the other hand, vere monitored 
and enforced more easily, as suggested in Table III-ll, and discussed in 
Chapter IV. 

There were, however, some underlying problems that the statistics do 
not show. One was a disinclination SMng some project staffs, particu- 
larly at the counselor level, to terminate the youths who were forced to 
be in violation of attendance and performance standards. Interviews and 
conversations with prime sponsor staffs suggest the reasons for this 
attitude. Some program counselors felt the program represented a "last 
chance" for many youths. Others found termination difficult because this 
action meant a loss of income to families in poverty. Another disincen- 
tive to termination, from the projects' point of view, was the require- 
ment that participant wages account for at least 60 percent of all 
site costs ;^ projects falling below this level were required to enforce 
corrective action plans, which could include reductions in staff. 
Large termination numbers were not, therefore, necessarily welcomed by 
the sites, particularly in the smaller projects where enrollment was not 
high. 

The combined impact of these disincentives was to extend the length 
of participation for youths who became ineligible, or were not meeting 

^ This requirement was initiated in grant renewal contracts beginning 
in January 1979. It came about because several sites had not reached the 
enrollment levels anticipated in their initial contracts, with the result 
that the costs of management services were disproportionate to the actual 
number of youths being served* 
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the performance and attendance c^tandards, especially in the schools. 
This situation poses the dilemma that can arise from putting a high 
premium on enrollment levels, while also trying to terminate youths 
performing poorly in a program that by design, and by staff inclination, 
is aimed toward helping the most disadvantaged youths earn money and 
complete their schooling.^ 



Another part of this bargain, which rankled some project staff, 
was the requirement for terminating youths at graduation, a poor reward ^ 
many felt, for successful completion of high school. 



CHAPTER IV 
TMPT.P.MRWTING YIEPP WORK EXPERIENCE 



Introduction 

Over the course of the de.on.tr.tion. the 17 YIEPP pri« .pon.or. 
..signed see 76.000 youths to subsidized work experience with 10.816 
.ponsors. .nd the p«rticip.nts put in ne.rly 45 -ilUon hours of work. 
As the study of in-progr« i-p.cts in the four pilot site, h.s indi- 
cted, this l.rge-.c.le job cre.tion progrm h.d .ub.t.nti.l short-term 
i.p.cts. virtually doubling the employment r.tes of minority youths 

I 

during the school year. 

Earlier reports in the gener.l implementation series have di.cus.ed 
.tr.tegie. adopted by the individual site operators to recruit employer, 
to provide the jobs and to match enroUees with these positions. This 
chapter will addre... with broader focus, the patterns which developed a. 
the YIEPP prime .pon.or. sought to master management of the year-round 
subsidized work experience.^ Of central concern to a .tudy of YIEPP's 
feasibility as an entitlement progr«n is whether program job developer, 
were able to e.tabli.h and repleni.h a .ufficiently Urge pool of em- 
ployer, to provide .ubsidized work for all enrollees. A related i..ue is 
the timeliness of the job development and assignment. In receiving 
referrals from intake staff, how successfully did local staff keep up 



^ Parka, et al.. Second Impa ct Report. 

2 Site detail, that underlie de«>n.tration-wide table, pre.ented in 
this chapter are provided in Appendix A. 
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with the large numbers of enrollees? At what rate did program job 
developers recruit work sponsors to match these new referrals? 

Because YIEPP was the only youth experiment to authorise a subsi- 
dised work experience with private businesses on a large scale, the 
discussion of job development will examine, in some detail, the parti- 
cipation of the private sector in the demonstration. The discussion 
will draw on an earlier, published report by MDRC, sunmarising the major 
findings and setting in context the private sector's contribution to the 
YIEPP work experience.^ In particular, the question of the willingness 
of businesses to employ these youths is addressed. Based on findings 
from a special subsidy variation experiment, did their agreement depend 
upon the level of the offered subsidy? What was their industrial distrir 
bution and their sise of work force? How many youths did business firms 
agree to sponsor? 

This chapter will explore these questions, beginning with discus- 
sions of prime sponsor strategies to implement the YIEPP job guarantee. 
It will also document the rate and speed of youths' assignments to their 
jobs and the types of work to which they were assigned. Subsequent 
sections will address the quality of the worksites, particularly the 
factors that determined good quality worksites, and look for any quality 

differences stemming from program scale or economic sector of the 

2 

sponsor. The chapter will conclude with a discussion on the policy 

^ For the more detailed presentation of findings on the private sector 
role, see Joseph Ball and Carl Wolfhagen, The Participation of Private 
Businesses as Work Sponsors in the Youth Entitlement Demonstrat ion, Mew 

York: MDRC, March 1981, p. 47. ~ 

2 

Joseph Ball, David Gerould and Paul Burstein, The Quality of Work in 
the Youth Entitlement Demonstration , New York: MDRC, April 1980. 



lessons that emerged from this job creation effort, especially the 
practices that facilitated the establishment of large-scale, year-round 
work experience, the factors mitigating the development of "make-work" 
jobs, and the trade-offs inherent in the dual requirement to create 
meaningful jobs while simultaneously avoiding the displacement of other 
workers • 

Patterns of Job Assignment 

The ability of prime sponsors to develop large quantities of subsi- 
dized work experience positions and to assign participants to them had 
previously been tested in the annual Summer Youth Employment Program and 
in the Public Service Employment program, as Chapter II has noted. 
However, YIEPP, because it was a year-round, open enrollment program, 
imposed some different conditions. An undetermined quantity of youths 
could join the program at any time, and they were all entitled to a job. 
While the enrollment staff were certifying applicants' eligibility, job 
assignment staff and job developers (sometimes the same staff, depending 
on the project's size) at the same time they had to find jobs and prepare 
to match large numbers of enrollees with them on an ongoing basis, and in 
as short a time as possible. 

Cumulatively, as Table IV-1 indicates, job assignment personnel 
assigned some 93 percent of all enrollees to work experience positions 
or to training; no site assigned a lower proportion than 87 percent. 
These data from the information system are consistent with the self- 
reports of eligible youths in the four pilot sites. Some 92 percent 
of interviewed youths enrdlled in YIEPP reported assignment to a job. 
It should be noted, however, as Chapter III discussed, that some in- 
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TABLE IV-1 

YOUTHS ASSIGNED TO JOBS IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATIW 





Number 






Average Bays 




oz 


Percent 




Pending 




xouuns 


Never 


Percent 


Pirst 


-Ho 
O JLUtS 


i:»nroxiea 


Assigned 


AS si^ea 


Assignment 


TIER I 










Baltiinor© 


17 764 


1 7 






Boston 


11 ',295 


13.3 


86.7 


66 


Cincinnati 


5,632 


9.5 


90.5 


52 


Denver 


4,301 


18.2 


81.8 


38 




13,115 


6 5 




^± 


KincT— ^nohormi qVi 


6,908 


6.7 


93 .3 


11 


JTU> O O JL O O JLj^j^JL 


13 , 291 


2.5 


97 5 


Q 

«7 


Total Tie/* T 


72,30d 


7.1 


92.9 


35 


TIER IT 










Alachua County 


477 


.4 


99.6 


17 


Albuquerque 


1,600 


2.0 


98.0 


11 


Berkeley 


1,374 


7.1 


92.9 


35 




356 








Hillsborough 


333 


1.8 


98.2 


24 


Monterey 


677 


8.7 


91.3 


21 


New York 


1,591 


5.5 


94.5 


25 


Philadelphia 


684 


.1 


99.9 


1 


Steuben County 


363 


4.1 


95.9 


18 


Syracuse 


1,810 


9.2 


90.8 


42 


Total Tier II 


9,265 


5.1 


94.9 


24 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


81,571 


6.9 


93.1 


33 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment and Status Change forms in the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all youths enrolled in the 17 sites during the 
period from February 1978 through June 1980. 
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terested, eligible youths were lost aaong the steps of the enrollment 
process. 

That the YIEPP sites succeeded in keeping up with the large numbers 
of enrollments is indicated by the amount of time that lapsed between the 
dates the youths enrolled and subsequent job assignments. Throughout the 
demonstration period, the average waiting period was 33 days, reflecting 
the ability of the projects to assign youths in a relatively short time. 
Half of the enrollees were, in fact, employed within 21 days (48 percent 
at Tier I sites; 63 percent in Tier II sites). ^ 

When the lag between enrollment and assignment over time is studied, 
(Chart IV-1) the projects show a learning curve, with their performance 
gaining steadily with succeeding cohorts of enrollees after the initial 
months in 1978. Problems were most acute in the month of March 1978, 
as projects first began operations, and at the beginning of the 1978 
school year, with the first transition from full-time summer jobs to 
part-time school year jobs. Despite these problems, the fact that all 
prime sponsors had submitted written job commitments prior to the demon- 
stration undoubtedly helped the projects to achieve a reasonably good 
start and make progress thereafter* 

Program sise, however, could affect performance of the sites, as 
suggested by the overall record of the tiers'" assignment rates. Tier II 
sites placed their youths in jobs in 24 days, on average, compared to 34 

^ The very small nine-day assignment lag time in Mississippi over- 
states that site's performance, since it was the practice of local 
Employment Service offices in several counties not to activate an enroll- 
ment until a job assignment date had been finalized. 

^ See Appendix Tables B-12 and B-13 for details by site. 
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CHAW IV-1 



AVERAGE DMTS BETWEEN ENROLLMENT AMD INITIAL ASSIGNMENT OF YOUTHS TO JOB OR TRAINING, 

BY MONTR OF ENROLLMENT 

100- 

90 " 
80 - 




Mar Jun Sep Dec Har Jun Sep Dec Mar J\m 
1978 ,,1979 1980 

Month of Enrollnent 




days for Ti«r I projects, a 30 percent difference in the speed of job 
aeeigiMent. The general pattern of isproveMnt over tiae was fairly 
aiailar in both tiers, as shown in Chart IV~1, but there was varia* 
tioo SMong the sites vithin each tier (Table IV~1). 

The types of iiork to vhich participants vers assigned assuMd a 
pattern which held fairly constant through the dettonstratioa. Chart IV*2 
shows that youths primarily were placed in entrylevel occupational 
groupings, befitting their relatively ainisal work experience arid skill 
levels* ¥idT€ than two~thirds of all job-hours were spent in the three 
largest categoric of jobs ~ clerical (27 percent), building Mintenance 
(26 percent), and coHsunity/recreation aides (IS percent). 

YEDPA lejrislation authorised sponsors to assign youths either to a 
subsidised work experience or to training, at the hi^er of the federal 
or state finisua wage <or higher if the site received approval to develop 
jobs requiring nore skills). As Table IV~2 indicates, however, there was 
very little utilisation of either training or the hi^er-paying work 
experience options. Progras guidelines li«ited training to short^tem 
ovientation of new participants before assignment, and few ^ites even 
offered this orientation. Of the few projects which attenpted to develop 
sotte jobs at higher than the «inuMm wage, King-Snohoaish (a Tier I site) 
and Hillsborough County (Tier II) «ade the only notable efforts. Rills- 
borough, iA particular, developed a high proportion of private sector 
jobs, above the ainiauA wage, primarily in maaufacturing, after consults* 
tion with relevant unions. 

Work sponsors generally employed a few youths at a tiae; on average, 
3.5. This pattern of esployaent resiained fairly steady throughout the 
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CHART lV-2 

DISTRIBUnOII OF JOB HOURS 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITUOBIIT DBMOItSTiaTICM, 
BY OCCDPATZON 




SOURCE: Tabulations of Honthly Parformance Reports in tha Youth 
Entitlenent Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: The data represent approximately 91% of all job hours 
worked during the period from Kerch 1978 titrough August 1980, and show 
only those occupations which account for 2% or more of the total job 
hours. The occupations represented are: 

1. Building Construction, Maintenance, and Repair (26%) 

2. Clerical (27%) 

3. Coonunity and Recreation Work (15%) 

4. Elderly Companion and Child Care Work (7%) 

5. Groundskeeping (5%) 

6. Food services (4%) 

7« Teacher Aides and Tutors (3%) 

8. Medical Assistants (2%) 

9. Saleswork (2%) 
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TABLE IV-2 

JOB AND TRAINING ACTIVITY IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 



Item 


Tier 
I 


Tier 
ir 


Total- 
"^^enoAstration 


Total Hoxirs Recorded (000) 


40,841. 


4,458. 


45,299. 


Percent of All Hoxirs Attributed to: 








Jobs 


99.3 


98.7 


99.3 


Training 


0.7 


1.3 


0.7 


Percent of Job Hoxirs Paid at 
Above-Minimum Wage 


0.9 


2.4 


1.0 



SOURCE: Tcibulations of Monthly Performance Iteports in the Youth. Entitlement 
Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all reported job and training activity in the 2.7 
Entitlement sites during the period from Iteirch J.978 through. August 3.980. 
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demonstration^ in early as well as later sonths, and in both full*- and 
part-*tiae vork. As seen in Table IV*-3| however ^ there vere consistent 
differences in the numbers of youths employed by type of sponsor , vith 
private businesses averaging no more than two youths each (and with most 
private businesses sponsoring only one youth). In contrast ^ public 
schools employed y on average, more than five youths each.^ 

The combination of so many in-school YIEPP participants (over 80 
percent) and the attendant willingness of the schools to employ these 
youths helps to explain the higher assignment levels in the public 
education agencies. Anecdotes from site staff and from researchers 
indicate that the schools would sometimes serve as the **employer of 
temporary resort taking youths while other job slots were developed. 
Table IV-*3 supports this explanation, revealing that a larger number of 
youtltis worked in the public schools in the first program summer, a time 
when job developers were pressed by big enrollments. Assignments to both 
schools and other public agencies decreased thereafter. 

As the demonstration progressed, the number of very large public 
worksites, employing more than 25 youths, also declined, although sta-* 
tistics on those worksites are somewhat misleading, in part because 
of methods used by YIEPP prime sponsors to identify their separate work 
sponsors. Whereas work stations in the private sector were almost always 
at a single location, a public agency with multiple stations was some** 
times coded as a single sponsor. The apparent differences among the 



See Appendix Tables B-*14, B-IS, and B-16 for details by site. 
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TABLE IV-3 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF YOUTHS ASSIGNED PER WORK SPC^SOR 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, 
BY TIME PERIOD AND SECTOR OF WORK SPOJSOR 



Tiine Period 


Sector of Sponsor 


Tier I 


Tier 11 


Total 




Private, For-Profit 


2.5 


1.5 


2.3 


End of July, 1978 


PMblic Education 


6.4 


6.7 


6.4 


(full-time) 


Otiher Pviblic 


5.9 


5.1 


5.8 




Non-Profit^ 


3.5 


2.6 


3.4 

: 




Private, For-Profit 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


End of July, 1979 


Pviblic Education 


5.3 


4.9 


5.2 


(full-time) 


Other Pviblic 


4.5 


5.0 


4.6 




Non-Profit 


3.3 


2.3 


3.1 




Private ^ For-Profit 


2.0 


1.6 


2.0 


End of July, 1980 


Public Education 


5.5 


5.2 


5.5 


(full-time) 


Other Public 


4.5 


3.8 


4.4 




Non-Profit 


2.9 


2.2 


2.8 


— 1 


Private, For-Profit 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 


End of Oct. , 1978 


Public Education 


5.5 


3.8 


5.3 


(part-time) 


Other Public 


4.8 


4.2 


4.7 


Non-Profit 


3.2 


2.0 


3.0 




Private, For-Profit 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


End of ^ t., 1979 


Public Education 


5.4 


5.1 


5.4 


(p: time) 


Other Public 


4.5 


4.1 


4.5 


Non-Profit 


3.1 


2.2 


3.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Reports in the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity in the 17 sites of 
the Entitlement Demonstration during the last pay period of July (1978,1979, 
1980) and October (1978,1979). July and October were selected as typical 
months of full-time and part-time activity. A "work sponsor" is an 
organization/company/agency wherfe youths are placed (employed) while in the 
Demonstration. 

^Non-profit sponsors include private cuid parochial schools, as 
well as community organizations. 
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sectors are narrowed when the ratio of the youths to su;<ervisors is 
compared at actual work stations. Field visits to a random sample of 520 
worksites for a special study on the quality of work showed that the 
youth-to-supervisor ratio was three-to-one (or less) at over 86 percent 
of all the public agency work sites compared to 90 percent at private 
businesses* 

While there were some large private firms participating, businesses 

that sponsored youths were usually small, located in the target area 

neighborhoods and within an easy commuting distance for participants* 

Nearly two-thirds of the employers interviewed for a special study on the 

private sector had less than 10 full-time employees, and 90 percent had 
2 

less than 50. 

Although the job assignment patterns established early in the 

demonstration tended to prevail, as seen above, there was one marked 

exception: an increase in the number of youths assigned to private 

business work sponsors* While, cumulatively, 19 percent of job-hours 

worked by youths were in the private sector (Chart IV-3), that sector 

3 

accounted for only 11 percent during the start-up months* The number 
built up steadily, as many more youths were placed with private firms, 
reaching 23 percent by the final demonstration year (Chart IV-4). 
Additionally, almost one-third of all the youths (30 percent) at some 



See Ball, Gerould and Burstein, p. 36* 

2 

See Ball and Wolfhagen, p* 47. 

3 

For the distribution of job-hours by site and work sponsor sector, 
see Appendix Table B-14. 
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C3!AKr IV-3 



PERCENT OF ALL JOB HOURS WORKED IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, 

BY SECTOR OF EMPLOYER 



Piiblic Education Institutions rij^^ 



Other Public Agencies 




Tier I Tier II Total 

Demonstration 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Reports in the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: The data include all reported job activity in the 17 
Entitlement sites during the period from March 1978 through August 1980* 

^on-profit organizations include private and parochial 
schools as well as comDCttunity organizations. 
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CHART IV-4 



PERCENT OF ENTITLEMENT JOB HOURS WORKED IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR, 

BY TIME PERIOD 



2.6 5.5 12.8 5.2 14.2 4.7 Hours (sdlli<m 




SOURCE: Tabxilations of Monthly Performance Reports in the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: The six time periods referred to are: 



1 








2 




7/78 - 






3 




9/78 - 


6/79 




4 




7/79 - 


8/79 




5 




9/79 - 






6 




7/80 - 


8/80 
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point in their work experience were assigned to private sector sponsors. 

Projects had to nake decisions on matching youths to available 
jobs. Seme projects started with ambitious plans to coordinate the 
interests of the youths with openings. The largest project to attempt 
this, Boston, ran aground, experiencing long delays in job assignment* 
The average job assignment lag reached 90 days in the fall of 1978 (see 
Appendix Table B-12), but during subsequent quarters, as Boston worked to 
strai^ten out the process, assignment lags fell more in line with other 
projects, averaging 30 to 45 days. While many of the smaller Tier II 
sites reported more ability to make a careful job match, most projects 
took a modest approach. Criteria emphasised the need for worksites to be 
close to home and school in order to permit the youths to work their 
entitled minimum hours. 

< Some projects indicated that they took greater care in screening 
youth assignments to the private sector. In Cincinnati^ for example, the 
contractor responsible for job development and assignment » the city's 
Chamber of Commerce, assessed participants for assignment and then 
provided a brief training period on good work habits. 

Patterns of Work Sponsor Recruitment; 
The Increasing Private Sector Role 

Parallel to the growing numbers of youths assigned to private 

businesses was, of course, a growing effort to recruit more businesses 

to serve as sponsors. Since large-scale private sector recruitment was a 

new experience for program operators, an analysis of the patterns of 



See Appendix Tables B-17 and B-18. 
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recruitaent and private sector turnover say be useful. This discussion 
leads to questions on the participation rates and experiences of busi- 
nesses contacted and their responsiveness to the subsidy level. This and 
the following section address these questions. 

To keep pace with intake and the job assigmi^nt staff, YIEPP job 
developers had to have enough jobs in the first six program months 
(one-fifth of the demonstration period) to meet the n^.eds of over 
one-third of all the youths ever to participate in YIBPP* As Table IV-4 
shows, job developers during those months recruited 4,073 work sponsors, 
which represent 38 percent of all work sponsors in the demonstration. 
Their principal sources were the public (1,386 sponsors) and nonprofit 
agencies (1,204), which together comprised almost two-thirds of the early 
sponsors.^ However, later in the demonstration, several project staffs 
reported that the public and nonprofit worksites were becoming saturated 
with assignments. The private sector then became an increasingly impor- 
tant source of jobs for new enrollees. By far the most dramatic leap in 
private business recruitment was taken in the 19-county rural Mississippi 

project, although that project also had a higher than average turnover 

2 

rate among participating private businesses. 

The Tier II sites worked harder to recruit the private sector; over 
half the early Tier II sponsors were private business firms compared 
to one-third in the Tier I sites. These figures, however, reflect the 
weight of the Monterey, Philadelphia, and Hillsborough Tier II sites in 



^ See Appendix Tables B-19 and B-20 for details on patterns of work 
sponsor recruitment. 

See Ball and Wolfhagen, p. 111. 
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TABLE IV-4 



WORK SPONSOR PARTICIPATION IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, 
BY SECTOR AND FIRST MONTH OF ACTIVITY 





Startup 
Through 
Aua. 1978 


Sept. 1978 

Through 
Aug. 1979 


Sept. 1979 

Through 
Aug. 1980 


Total 


TIER I 










% of New Sponsors, by Sector*: 
Private Sector 
Public Sector^ 
Non-Profit^ 


33.6 
37.0 
29.4 


66.9 
14.0 
18.9 


70.5 
15.3 
14.0 


55.3 
23.1 
21.5 


Total Number of New Sponsors 


3,422 


3,074 


2,539 


9,035 


TIER II 










% of New Sponsors, by Sector: 
Private Sector 
Public Sector 
Non-profit 


50.7 
18.4 
30.9 


58.6 
12.6 
28.7 


54.6 
14.1 
31.0 


54.0 
15.4 
30.5 


Total Number of New Sponsors 


651 


372 


758 


1,781 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 










% of New sponsors, by Sector: 
Private Sector 
Public Sector 
Non-profit 


36.4 
34.0 
29.6 


66.0 
13.9 
20.0 


66.8 
15.0 
17.9 


55.1 
21.8 
23.0 


Total Number of New Sponsors 


4,073 


3,446 


3,297 


10, 816 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Reports in the Youth 
Entitlement I>;roonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity in the 17 Demonstration 
sites during the period from March 1978 through August 1980. A "work sponsor" 
is an organization/company/agency where youths are placed (employed) while in 
the Demonstration. 

^Percents may not add to 100.0 because of the existence of 12 
sponsors with missing sector codes. 

Public sector sponsors include the public schools, as well as 
goveinment agencies. 

^Non-profit sponsors include private and parochial schools, as 
well as community organizations. 
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the first few sonths; these sites recruited 60 percent or aore of their 
employers fron the private sector. It should be noted also that in 
conpetitive selection of the Tier II projects, one of the factors con- 
sidered was the degree to which sites posed innovative program strate* 
gies. Philadelphia and Hillsborough were selected, in part, because of 
private sector emphasis.^ 

As noted previously, the proportion of new private sector work 
sponsorf. increased dramatically as the demonstration developed. In the 
one-year periods ending August 1979 and August 1980, two-thirds of the 
new work sponsors were private businesses. The solid line in Chart IV-5 
shows steady growth as the prime sponsors concentrated their job develop- 
ment efforts increasingly in the private sector. The point is under- 
scored emphatically by the broken line in Chart IV-5, which indicates 
that in every month after August of 1978 (except the final two demon- 
stration months), more than 60 percent of all new work sponsors were 
recruited from the private sector. However, as noted earlier, just 
one-fifth of the participants' job-hours were spent in private sector 
assignments, a direct reflection of the smaller numbers of youths em- 
ployed by individual private businesses. 

Examining private sector recruitment from another perspect ive , 
Chart IV-6 displays the number of private sector sponsors active monthly 
and the number of new businesses recruited each month. As this chart 
shows, except for program start-up months and occasional months there- 
after, YIEPP job developers had to continuously recruit the private 



See First Implementation Report . 
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CHART IV-5 



RBLATIONSHIP OF ACTIVE PRIVATE SECTOR SPONSORS TO AIX ACTIVE WORK 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEWNT ECNONSTRATION, BT MONTH 



100 



100 




ERIC 



SOURCE! Tabulations of Monthly Perfornance Heports in th« Youth EntitlwMnt Draonstration 
Infoination Systen. 

MOTES: The data represent all jMported work sponsors in the 17 sites of the Deaonstration. 

shows the percent of all new sponsors each month that were private sector. 

shows the percent of all active sponsors each ■onth that were private sector. 
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CRJUCr ZV-6 

PRIVATE SSCTOR SPONSOMS ACtlVB BACH MOinH IN THE YOOTR EWT l T LEi Wr DBHO WS T I IATIOll 



2750 



2750 
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x«pra*«nts sponaers who becaa* activ* for th« first tiaM. 
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businesses in large nusibers just to keep the pool of active business 
sponsors level. 

Private businesses were move likely to become inactive than vere 
sponsors in the other sectors. To keep a steady or a graving nusiber of 
active businesses , job developers were forced to either monitor business 
assignsients closely for replacement needs, or else develop substantial 
numbers of new sponsors every month. 

The earlier MDRC study on the private sector examined the turnover 
of private businesses through telephone interviews with a random sample 
of employers who were sponsoring youth participants in September 1979. 
Those interviews (conducted in May 1980) reveal that over the nine-month 
period, one-*third of all the sponsors active in September had no youths 
assigned in May. Of this 32 percent attrition, 19 percent reported they 
were willing to accept a new participant assignment should the program 
offer one; the other 14 percent stated they would not be willing to 
resume their sponsorship. Thus, by employer reports, one can infer that 
nearly half of the prime sponsors' very substantial efforts to recruit 
the private businesses was required because so many of them "quit.** This 
could be caused by satisfaction (having hired a YIEPP participant without 
a subsidy), dissatisfaction, or a change in the employer's labor needs. 

Assuming that this random sample is representative of all busi^ 
nesses to participate, jver h^lf of the deactivations may have happened 
because the job developers did not follow up on vacancies with replace-* 
ments. Fully half of the deactivated employers claimed to want another 
youth assignment. Program job developers did report that youths were 
not reassigned to certain businesses intentionally, either because the 
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vorktitc vet not convenitntly loccttd, or of good qudityp or bocMto th% 
Mployor required tkillt not typical for youths. Thttt voro rolctivtly 
rare instcacts, hovtvtr, to it it fair to conclude that half of ell the 
turnover in businesses «ay have resulted froa poor tracking systeM oo 
the part of YIIPP job developers. 

The industrial distribution of partieinating privete businesses 
is displayed in Table tetail trade and oer-lce establishMnte 

accounted for three-fourths of private sector job^hours in the deaonstre* 
tion, vith the highest concentrations found aaong service stations and 
repair shopSi clothing stores, and eating places. 

Private Sector Participation Rate s: 
The Wage Subsidy Variation Experviient 

In order to assess respcasiveness to the recruitment efforts » 

and particularly to ascertain response at different subsidy levels 

(an opportunity missed earlier in the demonstration because all prim 

sponsors, except for Mississippi, offered full wage subsidy), a wage 

subsidy variation experiment vas designed and executed in tvo sites from 

2 

January through June of 1980. Detroit and Baltimore, vhich weve 
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^ See Appendix Table B-21 for site details by industry. 
2 

The choice by all but one of the YIBPP sponsors to offer a full wage 
subsidy to private employers vas reached in most cases before the 
demonstration actually began. In order to develop a batik of job cosnit* 
ments to support their application for YIBPP grants, prime sponsors 
approached private businesses with the offer of a full subsidy^ should 
the community receive a TIBPP grant. The time pressure of the applice-* 
tion process, compounded by the fact that the private sector had never 
before been used in a youth vork experience program, led prime sponsor 
staff to conclude that a partial wage aubsidy offer would not have 
attracted many businesses. Hhile legislatively permissible^ the full 
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TABLE IV-5 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE'^CIOJl KOSIC SFONSOBS 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMOSSTRATION, 
BY TIER AND IND06TRY TYPE 



Percent of Prtvat»'"Sector spon»orm 









Total 


Industry Type 


Tier I 


Tier II 


Deaonstration 


Agriciilture/Forestry/Flshing 


3.6 


0.6 


3.1 


Mining/Construction 


2.9 


2.4 


2.9 


Manufacturing 


9.1 


13.7 


9.8 


Transportation/Coonunication/Utilities 


1.9 


2.G 


2.0 


Trade 








Wholesale Trade 


2.3 


1.7 


2.2 


Building Materials/Hardwzure 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


General Merchandise 


3.3 


4Jl 


3.5 


Food stores 


8.6 


6.7 


8.3 


Auto Service Stations 


5.6 


3.0 


5.2 


Apparel/Accessories 


5.1 


7.9 


5.5 


Furniture 


2.4 


3.4 


2.6 


Eating Places 


10.5 


6.8 


9.9 


Miscellaneous 


7.6 


12.7 


8.4 


Total Trade 


47.1 


47.9 


47.3 


Finance/Insurance/Keal Estate 


5.6 


6.0 


5.6 


Services 








Lodgings 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


Personal Services 


4.6 


2.5 


4.2 


Business Services 


4.7 


2.5 


4.3 


Automotive Repair 


5.6 


7.0 


5.9 


Miscellaneous Repair 


1.6 


2.6 


1.8 


Anusenents /Re creation/. Mot ion Pictures 


1.4 


2.2 


1.5 


Health Services ' 


3.3 


3.8 


3.4 


Legal Services 


1.7 


1.3 


1.7 


Educational Services 


0.4 


0.2 


0.4 


Social Services 


2.7 


1.3 


2.6 


Miscellaneous Services 


2.1 


2.6 


2.2 


Total Services 


29.3 


26.8 


28.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number of Sponsors 


4,997 


962 


5,959 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Reports in the Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: The data include all private-sector work sponsors active in the 
Demonstration at some time dtiring the period from March 1978 through August 1980. A 
"worJc sponsor" is a company where youths are placed (eiq>loyed) while in the 
Demonstration. 

Percents may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 

^Industrial categories are based on the divisional groupings of the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual (SIC) , published by the Executive Office of 
the President, Office of ManagsoMnt and Budget, in 1972. 
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authorized to expand their demonstration boundaries, developed jobs for 
newly eligible enrollees by offering three different levels of subsidy to 
separate groups of employers. In Detroit, a canvass of employers pro- 
duced a list of over 1,000 businesses, which were assigned at random to a 
group that would be offered full wage subsidy or to another at 75 per- 
cent; thus the latter group of employers would be asked to pick up 25 
percent of the participants' 1980 minimum wages. In Baltimore, employers 
on one side of a north-south thoroughfare were offered full wage subsidy, 
while on the other side, the businesses were offered a 50 percent wage 
subsidy, meaning they would have to reimburse the prime sponsor for $1.55 



wage subsidy was, however, substantially greater than the other principal 
private sector subsidy arrangement, on-the-job training contracts for 
adults, where subsidies are not allowed to exceed 50 percent of wage 
costs. Consequently, program regulations issued early in 1978 required 
that all YIEPP sponsors submit a plan for reducing subsidy rates to the 
private sector over time. Most prime sponsors were reluctant to change 
arrangements with private businesses, and as a result, many were dilatory 
in developing such plans. Finally, program regulations specified a 
minimally acceptable procedure, where a private employer would assume 
half the wage costs for all youths who had worked for that employer one 
year or more. This procedure was required, unless prime sponsors sub- 
mitted an acceptable alternative. 

The pace of implementation, where employers would be contacted and 
required to reimburse the prime sponsor central payroll, varied greatly 
among sites. A telephone survey of employers contacted after plans 
should have been in effect for five months indicated that only about half 
of the "subsidy reduction eligible" employers had been asked to contri- 
bute their part of the wage costs. Reports from the field indicated, 
however, that by the last months of the demonstration, most prime spon- 
sors had worked out the problems in establishing reimbursement and 
record-keeping schemes. Reports from program operators, corroborated by 
the telephone survey with private sector work sponsors, indicated that 
three-fourths or more of employers who were asked to begin assuming part 
of participant wage costs agreed to do so. 

The practice of paying youths from a central payroll and asking for 
employer reimbursements may be a promising approach to consider in future 
work experience or on-the-job training ventures with the private sector, 
since the employer is saved the risk and expense of hiring trainees on 
the business payroll during the period of subsidy. 
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per hour of the youths' $3.10 miniimm wage. In both cities, employers 
who had previously sponsored YIEPP youths were not included in the 
sanples* 

A random sample of these employers was interviewed by telephone 
in the late Bxxmmer of 1980. Controlling for differences in the charac- 
teristics of the businesses, the proportions of employers who agreed to 
sponsor youths by subsidy level were found to be: 

Wage Subsidy Level Site Participation Rate 



The lower participation rates at partial subsidy would thus appear to 
indicate that, in this experiment, there was evidence of a fairly strong 
price sensitivity among private businesses to the level of subsidy 
of fero.d* 

As discussed at greater length elsewhere, these findings should be 
considered gener alirable only with caution.^ The period of the experi- 
ment included only six months of active job development, far less time 
than the job development span in the full demonstration, which ran 30 
months. Given a longer time frame, and with repeated call-backs by job 
developers, some businesses initially declining would probably change 
their mind. On the other hand, not all of the work sponsors had yet 
accepted a youth when the telephone interviews were carried out. The 
demonstration experience suggests that some proportion of employers 
accepting would withdraw when faced with actual youth referrals. 



Ball and Wolfhagen, pp. 27 ff. 
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Despite these caveats, an 18 percent take-up rate at full wage 
subsidy indicates the substantial amount of effort needed to recruit the 
nearly 6,000 private businesses which did participate in YIEPP. There 
are no comparable participation rates for public and nonprofit agencies, 
but it is likely that higher proportions of these contacts actually 
participated and as indicated earlier, these yielded a higher number of 
slots per worksite. 

This apparent price sensitivity of private businesses suggests that 
in the demonstration as a whole, recruitment efforts in the private 
sector would have needed to be doubled or even quadrupled had prime 
sponsors chosen to offer less than the full subsidy. The high level of 
Mississippi private business recruitment, given the 75 percent subsidy 
offered there, may attest to especially heavy job development in that 
19-county area, unless Employment Service job developers had an effective 
means for selecting businesses most likely to participate. There is, in 
fact, an indication at other sites that job developers could determine, 
to some extent, which firms were likely to turn down the offer, including 
larger manufacturing firms. The amount of time it took to recruit large 
businesses, given their multiple clearance requirements, also tended to 
discourage the job developers from these efforts. While Mississippi had 
few large firms, the prior experience of the Employment Service in 
dealing with the private sector may have facilitated the screening 
process in that site. 

Job Creation and Worksite Quality 

The ability of 7IKPP prime sponsors to assign all but 7 percent of 
the enrollees to a job, usually in a month or leas, would be substantial- 
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ly discounted if the quality of the work positions were poor, having been 
sacrificed for volune in a year-round job development effort. If a large 
share of the participants' jobs involved idle time, or if work sponsors 
regarded' jobs to which they assigned participants as unimportant, then 
the end-result of large-scale job creation could be a high proportion of 
"make-work" positions, an outcome at odds with the Congressional intent 
in the Youth Act. Not only would make-work jobs amount, at best, to an 
expensive form of income transfer with little valuable output, they would 
also undercut the exemplary purpose of youth work experience: to encour- 
age good work habits and to convey the notion of a day's pay for a day's 
productive work. 

To usesB the quality of the YIBPP worksites, a random sample of 520 
worksites was selected and visited from September 1978 through November 
1979 by MDRC field operation monitors and consultants with extensive 
experience in employment and training research. They used a field 
interview and observation protocol which drew upon the literature in work 
quality evaluation and on the advice of researchers who have assessed 
work quality in other youth programs. The results of that study have 
been reported in detail elsewhere,^ but the major findings as they 
bear upon the feasibility of the YIBPP model will be summarized here. 

A review of the work quality literature reveals that there is no 
clear consensus on what constitutes a "model" work experience for youths; 
consequently there is no standard against which to measure YIBPP work- 
sites or to compare them with worksites in other youth employment pro- 



^ See Ball, Gerould and Burstein. 
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graas. There is general agreement ^ however, that certain characteristics 
are essential in a work setting that is intended to help youths develop 
good work habits. Jobs are less likely to be aake-vork and more likely 
to be a positive learning experience if youths are uostly busy and not 
idle; if the work sponsors judge the youths'' work to be worthwhile and a 
contribution to their output; if the youths perceive that the experience 
is providing them with the skills or references they will need to get a 
future job; if there is frequent, substantive contact between the youths 
and supervisors; and if standards of attendance and behavior are applied. 

As Table IV-6 indicates, such quality factors were generally present 
in 80 to 90 percent of all the worksites in the sample.^ Conversely, 
negative assessments of quality, reflecting the absence of such charac- 
teristics, were seen in 5 to 13 percent of the worksites where judgments 
prevailed that youths were rarely or never busy (with youths and work 
sponsors at 5 percent of the worksites reporting this level of idleness, 
and site assessors finding that 13 percent rarely kept the youths busy). 
There was little or no substantive contact between youths and supervisors 
at 10 percent of the worksites. Youths at 20 percent of the worksites 
did not volunteer that they believed their work experience would help 
them obtain a job in the future, and youths at 9 percent of the busi- 
nesses judged that their job assignments were less than acceptable. Work 
sponsors at' 8 percent of the worksites did not find the youths^ work to 



It should be noted that impact analysis interviews during the first 
follow-up wave with 1,973 TIEPP participants at the four pilot sites 
corroborate positive youth perceptions reported in the quality of work 
study. Over 80 percent of youths interviewed during Wave II surveys 
reported they were satisfied with their program jobs. 
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TABLE IV-6 



PERCENT OF WORKSITES IN QUALITY-OF-WORK STUDY SAMPLE 
HAVING SELECTED POSITIVE CHARACTERISTICS 



Positive Worksite Characteristics 


Percent 
of 

worksites 


Youth Busv Most or All nf the Time r 




— Work Soonsor Evaluation 


87 


- Youth Evaluation 


81 


— Site Assessor Evaluation 


68 


Less Than 5 Youths Per Supervisor 


91 


Seven or More of 13 Supervisor" Youth Interaction 




Characteristics^ 


67 


One or More of 4 Youth-Perceived Job Values^ 


80 


Youths Rate Job As Acceptable or More Than Acceptable 


91 


One or More of 3 Sponsor-Perceived Job Values^ 


93 


Seven or More of 14 Selected Positive Characteristics^ 


91 


Site Assessor Rates Worksites as Adequate to Outstanding 


87 


Total Number of Worksites in Sample 


520 



SOURCE: Field assessments of a random setmple of 520 Entitlement 
worksites, conducted as part of MDRC's Quality of Work Study. See 
Ball, et. al., 1980. 



NOTES: A detailed description of the assessment methodology can 
be found in the published final report of the Quality of Work Study. 

listings of the variables that constitute these job 
quality indices eure provided in Appendix B, Table B-22. 
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be of value or congruent with their vistion. 

On the batit of these characterittict — which are generally agreed 
to be the critical elements in high quality work experience for youths — 
the essential features appear to have been present in the great majority 
of YIEPP worksites. In order to gain tose sense of which qualities were 
most salient in the judgnents of critical parties, multiple regression 
analysis was applied to the judgments of youths, their worX tpoators, and 
the independent site assessors. The dependent variables were the overall 
scores which assessors applied to each worksite (a four-point scale 
ranging from "inadequate" to "outstanding"), the employer's judgment if 
the job performed was a valuable one (a three-point index), and the 
youth's judgment that the work was of future value in obtaining other 
employment (a four-point index). 

Two factors were particularly important to all three parties: first, 
whether the youth had enough work to keep busy most of the time; and 
second, the presence of work performance standards. Significant deter- 
minants of quality for both youths and their work sponsors were not 
only the existence of such standards for participant behavior and atten- 
dance, but also the youths' awareness of those standards. A related 
factor, salient to both youths and the independent assessors, was the 
work sponsor's practice of generally holding the youth responsible to 
regular workplace standards. 

Site assessors found the relative satisfaction of both work sponsors 
and youths to be an important determinant of quality. Both youths and 
their work sponsors also appeared to base their judgments on tfae content 
and intensity of the interaction between youths and their supervisors. 
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The **youth-tuptrvisor interaction index** accounted for aore of the 
variance in participant and vork sponsor judgaenta than any other 
single factor. 

A factor which influenced negative judgpenta of worksites froa the 
perspective of both independent assessors and work sponsors was high 
participant-to^supervisor ratios. Siaple and repetitious jobs tended to 
generate negative assessaents by youths and site assessors. Thus, while 
there was not full agreeaent aaong the three judging parties, the iapor- 
tant eleaents that influenced all three partners' judgpients on quality 
were: keeping the youths busy, holding thea to perforaance standards, 
providing close and substantive supervision as well as relatively varied 
work, and low ratios of participants to supervisors. The iaportance of 
these sorts of factors to the youths would not appear to support soae of 
the generalisations in the public debate about youth eaployaent; e.g., 
that disadvantaged teenagers do not want to be held to perforaance 
expectations or to be closely supervised. Further, statements that 
fully subsidised work experience is likely to produce **«ike-work" ~ 
because work sponsors are less likely to take seriously, or supervise 
closely, the work of subsidised trainees — are not supported in these 
findings. 

Effect of Hours Per Week and 
Prograa Scale on Worksite Quality 

To exaaine whether factors in prograa iapleaentation night affect 
the quality of worksites, a saaple of worksites was disaggregated to 
perait a coaparison of the quality of suaaer full-tiae jobs with school- 
year part-tiae worksites. Anecdotes froa prograa operators have sup- 



ported both the contentiou that it is aore difficult for employers to 
establish meaningful jobs on a part-*tiae» after-school basis, and that, 
on the other hand, it is a problem to structure relatively productive 
full-tise jobs vhich can then be converted into continuing part-tiM 
ones. 

Analysis cosparing the presence of positive quality factors and the 
scores of site assessors indicated that there were few significant 
differences between the quality of the full-tiae and the part-time work 
experiences. One factor only was significantly different, but of 
small magnitude: the judgment of youths that the job had some present 
value to the employer or would enhance prospects for employment in the 
future. Very slightly higher proportions of the youths at summer work- 
sites warn likely to rate the experience either more positively or more 
negatively, with y.:>uths at part-time worksites slightly more likely to 
find the experience to be just moderately promising for their future 
employment prospects. There is no clear pattern to the differences in 
the youths' judgments. 

When a similar comparison was made between Tier I and Tier II 
worksites, there were clearer distinctions in worksite quality. Tier I 
quality appeared to reflect the heavier administrative burdens of these 
larger projects. (In a typical month, November 1979, the average Tier I 
project had 3,260 youths assigned and working, while the average Tier II 
site had some 240 youths employed.) Tier I and II worksites differed 
along three indicators of quality. The content and intensity of the 
supervisor-youth interaction at the Tier II worksites was generally 
greater. Whereas 60 percent of Tier I worksites displayed 7 of 13 
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characteriitict on thit interaction, over 84 percent of Tier II worktitea 
ahowed thia level of auperviaory quality. Further, youtha at 87 percent 
of Tier II workaitea reported that their joba contained at leaat one of 
four aeaaurea of future value, while only 78 percent of Tier I youtha 
reported at leaat one aeaaure. 

On an aggregate index of poaitive workaite characteriatica , a 
aubatantially higher proportion of Tier II workaitea (73 percent) dia- 
played at leaat 11 of 14 characteriatica of good quality, compared to 45 
percent of the Tier I workaitea. Applying a leaa rigoroua threahold (7 
of 14 poaitive qualitiea), theae differencea diainiah: 96 percent of the 
Tier II workaitea contained theae qualitiea compared to 90 percent of 
Tier I workaitea. There would appear to be highei proporticaa of very 
atrong workaitea in the aaaller. Tier II projecta. 

Although theae workaite differencea by tier are relatively minor, 
the tenfold differencea in average project aiae may have permitted Tier 
II job developera to be aelective in the creation of workaitea. While 
amall aample cell aitea do not allow atatiatical inferencea to be 
drawn, it appeara likely that the few differencea reported between the 
larger and the amaller projecta may have been due primarily to the 
absence of very large workaitea (with more than 25 aaaigned youtha) at 
the Tier II projecta. The overall aite aaaeaaor ratinga of theae very 
large workaitea were aomewhat lower than the ratinga aaaigned to the more 
typical amall YIBPP workaitea with fewer than five youtha aaaigned. The 
differencea, however, were not great. ^ 



* Assigning a rating of 1 to inadequate workaitea, 2 to adequate 
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Job Quality and Biployer S«titfactiott 
at Privatc-for-Profit Workiites 

The legislative authorisation for YIBPP pri«e sponsors to subsidise 
work experience in the private^for^profit sector appears to have been an 
important elciMnt in the ability of prise sponsors to create enough jobs 
for enrollees and to assign enrollaes expeditious ly, as discussed above. 
The sanple of worksites visited for the quality of vork analysis, in 
addition to the sanple of private employers intervieared for the private 
sector study, pemit soae observation on the reactions of private em- 
ployers to the program, the adninistration and assignment of youths to 
those businesses, and the quality of jobs that the private sector 
created. 

Findings from the vork quality survey reveal that, contrary to the 
expectations of many prime sponsors, private sector worksites did not 
contain higher proportions of positive qualities, nor did they receive 
higher overall quality ratings from independent assessors. With only 
a few exceptions, and these of small magnitude, there mere no statistic* 
cally significant differences between private, public, and nonprofit 
worksites on measures of work quality. The findings show that there were 
slightly smaller youth-to-supervisor ratios in the private sector; 
private businesses were slightly less likely to regard the youths' output 
as valuable; and youths at these worksites were slightly more likely 
to think their jobs would be helpful in obtaining future ones* On 



worksites, and so forth, worksites with 1-4 enrollees had scores in the 
range of 2.35 to 2.65, and worksites with more than 25 enrollees had 
scores ranging from 1.77 to 1.89 (Ball and Wolfhagen, 1981). 



vhtthcr youths wtrt ktpt buty, etottly tupervittd, held to tht •■ployor'i 
pcrfomanct standardt, and ••vtral other factors* tharc vara so quality 
diffaraacat aaong tactort. 

Myths «ay contain a karnel of troth, but soMtiMs thay tiMply 
raflact strongly-hald balicfa and valuas. The idea that public and 
nonprofit agencies are More likely to create Mke-work jobs than are 
private businesses appears to partake of both those characteristics. The 
reality of the YIIPP work experience, with small numbers of youths 
assigned to work sponsors in all three sectors to fiscally hard~ 
pressed public and nonprofit agencies and to large numbers of small 
businesses was such that the actual work settings for youths were 
relatively more similar among sectors than they were different. 

K corollary belief, firmly held by most prime sponsors, was that the 
private sector would have little patience with administrative problema 
and government paperwork, or with disadvantaged teenagers. Many believed 
they would be deluged with complaints from participating work sponsors. 
A telephone survey of a sasple of private businesses explored these 
issues* with results that belied those opinions. When these employers 
were asked several questions about their satisfaction level and experi- 
ences with the program administration and with the youths assigned to 
work for them, nearly two-thirds, or 64 percent, reported that when they 
were approached by job developers, they had requested youths with certain 
qualifications. These tended to be fairly general preferences for 
reliable and responsible workers, but many employers also specified 
certain reading levels and computational skills, ability to deal with the 
public, and so forth. Of tho*e who had requested qualifications, over 80 
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p«rctat ttportcd that tht youths h*i mt th 

Vhtn Mploytrt vert atktd hov frtqutntly thty had had r.otttact with 
eha prograa staff, oof '^half raportad comrarsations at laast oaca a vaak» 
Md thraa-fourths raportad contact at laast ooca avary two vaaks. Thm 
caotral payroll Mchanis* raquirad prograa vorkaita counsalors to visit 
asployars at laast oftan anoufh to collact txMshaata and to distribute 
paychacks to tha youths. Sinca all but thraa YIIPP projacta had m 

bi-vaakly payroll, aaployar racollactiona of aora fraquant contact 

* 

indicata a fairly act£va liaison :.rrantaMnt« 

It vas t^Mrally not tha casa, nor vas thara sufficiant tiaa, for 
progran staff to hava langthy discussions with work sponsors at aach 
visit, but tha payroll visit at laast structurad tha opportunity for 
prograa staff, vork sponsors, and tha youths to gat togathar and con** 
varsa, hovavar briafly, about tha youths' parforaanca and tha satiafac*- 
tion of both sponsors and youths. In fact, 56 parcant of tha anployara 
raportad discussions of vork habits, attitudas, and attandanca issuas at 
thasa visits, and 65 parcant raportad nora generally that thay had 
discussed tha youths' parforaanca with progtan staff. Tvo-thirds of all 
vork sponsors voluntaarad that progran staff had baan aspacially helpful 
in addressing specific problans; wark habits and parforaanca vere aost 
fraquant ly singled out. Convarsely, only 17 percent of the businesses 
iatarviavad coaplainad that prograa s^£ffs had baan notably unhalpful, 
vith paychack problaas and raplacaaant of youths aost fr#tquantly cited 
as problaas. Only 8 parcant of all vork sponsors intervievad coaplainad 
about poor prograa adainistration. 

Asked about experiances with the youths assigned to thaa, the great 



majority of private business employers again had few complaints. Three- 
fourths or more of them rated the enrollees' habits, attitudes, and 
willingness to work as average or above. Three-fourths perceived that 
the youths' performance had improved over time. They did, however, 
encounter fairly high turnover. On average, businesses had employed at 
least one youth for over nine months, but they had also sponsored seven 
participants each, with typically only one or two assigned at once. 
Twenty-three percent of private businesses had employed at least one 
youth for over a year, while 38 percent had sponsored a participant for 7 
to 12 months. One-third of them had employed youths who stayed six 
months or less. 

Nearly one-fifth (19 percent) of the interviewed private businesses 
reported they had hired at least one youth onto their payroll after the 
earollee had worked on subsidy. On the other hand, employers recalled 
having "fired" (requested program staff to terminate or reassign) 11 
percent of the enrollees most recently assigned to them. Thirteen 
percent reported that they were no longer sponsors and that they were not 
interested in another assignment. However, 19 percent, who were not 
active sponsors at the time of the survey, reported that they would be 
willing to employ participants in the future. 

Management and Policy Issues in Operating 

Year-Round Subsidized Work Experience Systems for Youth 

Several management and implementation lessons emerge from the job 

development experiences of the 17 YIEPP prime sponsors. First, although 

some interested youths were lost between enrollment and job assignment — 

primarily because of systems problems — and despite some frictional 
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start-up probleaA^ the combination of site resourcefulness^ a generally 
adequate work sponsor pool, and the willingness of employers fro« both 
the private and the public sector to offer jobs made it possible for 
prime sponsors to generate large numbers of jobs for nearly all the 
youths enrolled. The previous experience of prime sponsors in developing 
public and nonprofit work experience positions, enhanced by the require- 
ment that potential employer banks be developed before the demonstration, 
eased the rapid build-up pressures in the early demonstration months. 
Nonetheless, achieving a 93 percent job assignment rate, with year-round 
enrollment open to eligible applicants, was a substantial achievement. 

It should be noted that the sire of the employer pool, relative 
to the eligible population's sire, could vary among projects. School- 
district target sites, as many Tier II projects were, had smaller enroll- 
ment areas than those from which work sponsors were recruited. Greater 
challenge lay in the Tier I sub-city target areas with very high concen- 
trations of poverty and eligible youths, such as Detroit and Baltimore. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge, however, confronted prime sponsors in the 
city- or county-wide target areas, such as Cincinnati, Denver, Berkeley, 
King-Snohomish, and Syracuse, in which the target areas and feasible 
labor markets tended to be coterminous. (Suburban job sites were typi- 
cally inaccessible to inner-city youths.) The only site that experienced 
actual problems in developing enough jobs for waiting participants 
was the l9-county rural Mississippi project, which has been discussed 
earlier. 

A second lesson from the YIEPP experience appears to be that stream- 
lined administrative arrangements can be a positive incentive to work 




sponsor participation. Although .o-e sites encountered severe paycheck 
delay problems in the first three or four month, of operation, the 
existence of a central prime sponsor payroll seems to have facilitated 
recruitment of work sponsors and limited their complaints. In choosing 
whether or not to sponsor « youth, employers thus did not have to take 
the burdens of paperwork into consideration. This may have been parti- 
cularly important to the sites' recruitment efforts in the private 



sector. 



Another administrative feature, driven in part by the central 
payroll mechanism, was the fairly frequent contact between work sponsors 
and program liaison staffs. While response time -as not particularly 
speedy at the larger program sites, employers could request that problem 
youths be reassigned. Employers also could request replacements if any 
of their youths desired transfers, left the program, or were terminated 
for poor school or work performance. That job developer, may have wasted 
effort in recruiting new work .pon.or., particularly in the private 
.ector. when they could have refilled vacant .lot., did not appear to 
hinder their ability to find an adequate number of new one. or to cau.e 
notable di.sati. faction among "neglected" employer.. 

A third major lea.on concern, work.ite quality and the enforcement 
of job performance and attendance .tandard.. The relatively good quality 
of YIEPP work.ite., and the relatively marginal quality difference, 
between work.ite. by tier or by ..ector, aeem. to indicate that the 
.tructure of the program and the dynamic, of the work.ite management 
produced a .y.tem that wa. fairly "implementation tolerant." The work 
quality finding, .how that, in effect, the intere.t. of work sponsor, and 
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the youths, as well as job developers, were served best by vorksites that 
were reasonably productive and not make-work. The indication is that 
quality control for worksites did not entirely depend on monitoring by 
project operations staff. Had this been so, it seems unlikely that very 
large projects, such as Baltimore (with more than 5,000 working youths at 
any one time) or Mississippi (with more than 4,000 in 19 counties) could 
have consistently screened potential work sponsors and monitored work- 
sites with sufficient scrutiny to assure that 85 to 90 percent were of 
adequate or better quality. 

This is not to imply that prime sponsor implementation strategies 
were not important to the assurance of quality, but rather that the 
year-round nature of the jobs and the small numbers of the youths as- 
signed per worksite helped to maintain the quality for both youths and 
sponsors. Busy youths were not as likely to complain, or to be bored or 
troublesome and cause employer complaints. Employers, on their pert, 
were not particularly interested in sponsoring idle youths, despite the 
altruism that partly influenced their participation. 

The second most frequent reason for negative termination from the 
program was poor attendance or performance at the worksites; by the 
demonstration's conclusion, 13.1 percent of all participants (see Table 
III-ll in Chapter III) had been so terminated, despite the fact that the 
employers were not required to enforce a uniform set of standards. In 
effect, prime sponsors relied on the common sense practices of most 
employers. While this lack of uniformity meant that not all participants 
were held to equally strict standards, the general unwillingness of 
most work sponsors to abide poor attitudes or behavior at the workplace 
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led them to consult program staff about troublesoae youths , and to 
request reassignment when problems seemed intractable. 

Although the program had a major short-term effect on the employment 
rate of disadvantaged youths, and the worksites were generally of high 
quality, the YIEPP intervention posed a trade-off, encapsulated in the 
dual congressional mandate that work experience positions should neither 
be make-work nor result in the displacement of employment opportunities 
for others. In effect, the congressional mandate — of which some 
version is consistently enacted in other employment/training legislation 
— required that subsidized positions be of good quality, yet not reduce 
the stock of regular, unsubsidized jobs in either the public or the 
private sector. To the extent that there might be overlap, the subsidized 
participants and jobs would interfere with normal streams of entry and 
exit for unsubsidized jobs, and the result would be displacement. For 
example, if a business would have hired disadvantaged youths without the 
program and wage subsidy, the business would receive a windfall because 
of YIEPP. ^ Or if an individual, already working, vas dismissed to 
make room for a subsidized participant, or if another person was not 
hired because a subsidized participant was hired instead, displacement 
would result. Any of these outcomes, while benefiting the YIEPP parti- 
cipant, would impose external costs on others or on taxpayers* 



This is effectively what occurred to a great extent with the Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit, wherein a high proportion of tax credits were granted 
retroactively to employers who had already hired TJTC-eligible persons 
before considering application for a tax credit. See Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Mershon Center, The Implementation of the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit , 
CETA Study, Report No. 3, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, May 
1981. 
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Assuaing there is not 100 percent displacement, scwe effect of 
subsidized job creation is an increment of additional output , work which 
would not have been performed in the absence of the created jobs. For 
such jobs to escape the snare of make-work, the work would have to be 
worthwhile to the agency or sponsor, but either not sufficiently worth- 
while to pay a worker without subsidy (in the fcr-profit sector) or 
beyond the capacity of a public or nonprofit agency ^s budget. In the 
current era of tightened public resources, particularly in hard-pressed 
cities like many YIEPP sites, the likelihood of the existence of useful 
work without sufficient public funds may be particularly high. The 
degree to which subsidized teenage job creation could produce that useful 
output would depend on the type of work assigned to the youths, its 
relationship to the work normally performed by these agencies in times of 
more generous public budgets, and other factors.^ 

In the private sector, where businesses maintain a more direct 
connection to consumer preferences and adjust their output and their 
workforce to demand, it would seem even more likely that the offer of 
subsidized teenage workers could result in some degree of displacement. 
In fact} it is quite plausible to hypothesize that the higher the quality 
of work, the greater the likelihood that the employer planned to have the 
work performed in any case, and hence the greater the displacement. 
Private worksites were surveyed and assessed both for their quality of 
work and for the level of displacement. The assessors' quality ratings 



For a more complete discussion of job creation and displacement, 
see Ball and Volfhagen, 1981; Richard P. Nathan, Robert Cook, V. Lane 
Rawlins, and Associates, Public Service Employment: A Field Evaluation , 
Washington,D.C* : Brookings Institution, 1981. 



tnd point estimates of displacement were analysed jointly for each 
worksite^ and there was found to be a trade-off between these two 
factors* While this trade-off night be less intense in public or 
nonprofit agencies (this relationship was not tested in the study), it 
is reasonable to suppose that it is there to some degree as well. 
Thus, one result of subsidized job creation for low-income youths, 
with emphasis on good job quality, is some degree of income redistri- 
bution. The redistributive effect might be regarded as a social invest- 
ment which, if YIBPP participation has long-run impacts on employment, 
mmy be recouped in time. For the shorter term, a full accounting of the 
employment effects for eligible youths would have to be considered 
against the "bumping" effects on individuals whose employment oppor- 
tunities are constrained. It would be necessary to estimate a number of 
factors: what sorts of individuals have been displaced; to what extent 
displacement may be zero-sum as a result of stagnant or declining local 
economii^s; which private industries or government functions have the 
highest displacement; and what the effects may be on different groups of 
workers. 

Such an accounting will not be generated from YIBPP research; the 
complex and expensive research methodology required for the analysis is 
beyond the scope of the YIBPP mandate and the budget. The analysis of 
long-term program impacts on participants and on the eligible youths 
will, however, answer some of the questions, and another study of dis- 
placement effects currently underway will answer others, particularly on 



^ Ball and Wolfhagen, 1981, p, 75, 
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the topic o£ differences betveen sectors in displacement rates. ^ What 
is clear now is that YIEPP does produce important, short-term positive 
employment impacts for eligible, disadvantaged youths, and that these 
impacts have entailed some 8hort*-term redistributive effects. 



^ Unicon Research Corporation, "Measuring Displacement," unpublished 
report to MDRC, December 1982. 
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CHAPTER V 

EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
AND THE ROLE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Many efforts to increase youth employ«ent — for example , the 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit or the youth subminima wage — can provide 
jobst but they do not encourage participants to continue their education* 
In some cases, such initiatives «ay even encourage youths to leave 
school to take advantage of the job offer. In this respect, YIEPP was 
unique. Through the mechanisai of the school-conditioned job offer, the 
progran was designed, at the very minisnm, to maintain achool enrollment 
levels at the sites, and possibly to improve youths^ enrollment and 
performance as well. Results from the Second Impact Report indicate that 
YIEPP met this goal and led to a modest but significant increase in 
school enrollment. 

While school enrollment and performance were of primary importance 
to the model, other educational issues were not as central to, or man- 
dated by, the program design. The YIEPP incentive could deliver drop-out 
youths into the hands of educators and encourage them (as well as stu- 
dents already enrolled) to remain in school* Guidelines did not specify, 
however, that participants must show improvement in their educational 
performance or attendance over time except to stay above the threshold 
for continuing eligibility. Nor was YIEPP designed to foster any 
improvement in the quality of education (such as more emphasis on basic 
math and reading skills), or to modify the current educational curricula 
(such as the integration of career-related learning into regular curri- 
culum, or the linking of youths' program work activity to the content of 
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vocational training in the schools). These latter issues res^ined the 
province of the public schools within the YIBPP coaaunities. With the 
exception of som limited funds which could support increased alternative 
education^ YIEPP resources could not be spent on educational activities. 

School systems were required to pledge cooperation with prise 
sponsors as a condition for the YIBPP grant, but their aandated role was 
relatively narrow in scope. First , schools supplied a written coflsitsent 
to "cooperate in the ongoing conitoring of academic and attendance 
requirements." However » the responsibility for enforcing standards (by 
program termination of participants who violated them) remained the 
province of prime sponsors. Schools also had to show a willingness to 
"assist with the recruitment of eligible participant s»" and more gener- 
ally to "provide the necessary information for effective project manage- 
ment and evaluation." 

Finally, prime sponsor applications had to give evidence of educa*- 
tional capacity sufficient for the schooling of all eligible youths, 
either by a combination of traditional high schools, existing publicly- 
run or independent alternative schools and GED-preparation classes, or by 
the creation of new alternative-GED capacities. Beyond these specifica- 
tions, YIEPP guidelines did not mandate more involvement, but they also 
did not foreclose opportunities for the public schools to be more 
innovative in such areas as curricular modification, flexible scheduling 
of school hours, academic credit for work experience, or overall project 
management, delegated by prime sponsors. 

This chapter will address the problems and the progress of YIBPP 
prime sponsors and the schools in their cooperative efforts at reporting. 
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•onitoring end applying the school stcndcrdt. Subsequent tectiont will 
ditcutt the extent to vhich school tytteu responded to the challenge of 
going beyond the basic YIEPP requiresents, using both the job incentive 
and school standards as a means to develop other cooperative arrangements 
or to improve performance by the students. The advent in 1979 of 
additional funds for the enrichment of the educational offerings to 
participants » and the degree to vhich schools used this opportunity will 
additionally be examined. Finally, some consideration will be given to 
YIEPP's usefulness as a mechanism for fostering closer programmatic links 
between the schools and CETA prime sponsors. 

Applying the School Enrollment Requirement 

As discussed in Chapter III, two educational thresholds were re- 
quired for eligible youths who joined the program and who wished to keep 
their work experience positions: educational enrollment and adherence to 
the attendance and performance standards of the local schools. While 
enrollment was not always a clear-cut distinction — since some school 
systems allowed their truant youths to remain "enrolled" — the status of 
enrollment was relatively easier to monitor than was the monthly checking 
of attendance and grade performance levels. As seen in Table III-ll, 
nearly 17 percent of all participants were terminated from their program 
jobs for dropping out of school, the most frequent of all reasons for 
their negative termination. A greater challenge, and one enforced less 
well, was the condition that participants continuously meet locally- 
established attendance and grade standards. Less than 3 percent of 
terminations were for that reason. 
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Etf bliihing Acadcaic Pcrfor— nee and Attendance Sf ndwdt 

YIEPP legislation specified that prise sponsors onist sake arrange- 
ments with the local educational agencies or institutions operating high 
school equivalency programs to ensure that the participating youths were 
"enrolled and meeting the minimum academic and attendance requirements of 
that school or education program." The program design did not set forth 
a standard of attendance and performance, but specified instead that all 
participants should meet the minimum conditions of the local educational 
agencies • 

YIEPP prime sponsors, like CETA prime sponsors generally, had 
little prior experience in cooperative ventures with the local schools. 
They expected that the identification and codification of attendance and 
academic standards would be a straightforward process, one of asking 
local school districts for a copy of their standards for minimum atten*- 
dance and yearly grade promotion. What most YIEPP prime sponsors soon 
discovered was that there usually were no clear-cut, district-wide 
standards, and such standards that did exist varied sometimes from school 
to school within a local district. Additionally, they came to realise 
that some school systems did not systematically enforce the standards 
that they had as a condition for students to remain in good standing. 

Thus, community-wide standards were not always easy to find nor, as 
it turned out, to establish, even though they were to be applied only to 
the ongoing eligibility of a youth for an after-school program job. Nor 
were all educators initially enthusiastic about having prime sponsors 
enforce new school behavior standards. Since many school districts in 
the 1960s and 1970s had increasingly practiced "social promotion" of 
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poorly perfoning ttudentti and were further reluctant to expel truants 
because of per capita state grants-in-aid tied to enrollacnt levels, sosie 
educators asserted it would be unfair to condition a disadvantaged 
student ''s job on perfonsance not systewatically required of all students. 
Fros a different perspective, soae observers noted that aany school 
professionals were particularly uncomfortable with the prospect that 
large numbers of students might be regarded as not performing well enough 
to meet a job program's requirements, when the school system itself was 
not taking corrective educational action with such students. 

However, not all school personnel had misgivings about the con- 
ditioning of students' job eligibility. In fact, school staff at 
some sites eventually regarded standards as a mechanism to encourage 
improved student performance. Thus, although extensive negotiations were 
frequently necessary to set uniform attendance and grade standards 
(particularly where multiple school districts were involved, as in 
King and Snohomish Counties and in rural Mississippi), all sites had 
developed standards by the coomiencement of the first full school year of 
the demonetration, 1978-79. 

The standards for each site are provided in Appendix Tables B-23 and 
B-24, and in general, those that were adopted at the outset of the 
demonstration remaineu in effect for its duration. The most typical 
academic standard was a "D'* average, or at least a "D" in three subjects. 
One site, Berkeley, required a "C'^ average. Prime sponsor staff at a few 
other sites considered, and some ra*.sed with school personnel, the option 
of imposing more stringent grade requirements, but change in the grade 
standard occurred only in Cincinnati during the final months of the 
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dMcmttration* 

Thcrt vat «ore site variation on the nuaber of uncxcuscd abitncts 
panitted to the youths. Som districts had rigorous raquiraMntSi such 
as Baltimore, Denver » Detroit » and Albuquerquep alloving no more than 
four or five unexcused absences per semester* Other school districts 
permitted as many as 20 to 25 each semester. 

Setting standards for students attending GBD preparation classes vas 
more difficult. Students in these programs typically worked at their om 
pace, and since the only objective mark of successful performance vas 
passing the GED examinationi interim performance standards vere generally 
not specified beyond a teacher's judgment that the student vns making 
••satisfactory progress. •• Three of the Tier II projects — New York, 
Syracusei and Alachua County ~ sought to develop more discriminating 
evaluations. Nev York required monthly mritten evaluations of each 
student's performancei and Syracuse periodically administered stan* 
dardised achievement tests. Uniform attendance standards were also not 
usually specified for GBD students » although two sites set a minimum of 
from four to six hours of class time per week. 

Reporting on Attendance and Performance 

Program regulations initially required that YIEPP prime sponsors 
collect attendance and academic performance data monthly for each active 
participant. It became apparent early in the demonstration that monthly 
academic evaluations vould require substantial change in most school 
procedures; student grade^-marking periods were nine or ten veeks apart 
in most rchool districts. YIEPP prime sponsors therefore modified their 
grade reporting requirements to synchronise them with report card peri* 
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ods. Monthly attendance data, however, were pursued and collected with 
varying degrees of completion and timeliness, depending on logistical 
factors such as project size and the variety of schools and educational 
providers in the target area. 

At most sites, but particularly in the Tier I sites, tbc regular 
reporting arrangements with the schools were not in place in the begin- 
ning period of the demonstration, spring of 1978. Prime sponsors gave 
the standards lower priority than enrollment of the youths, developing 
jobs for them, and mastering the program data information system. YIEPP 
operators thus began school data collection in the fall, although at some 
Tier I sites, the process was not established until the following 
school year. In Cincinnati, for example, school and project staffs had 
differences of opinion over grade standards (which in turn reflected a 
general lack of mutual trust and confidence), and these contributed to 
serious delays in setting up reporting systems. In King-Snohomish the 
many program agents and school districts (18 school districts, 100 
schools in King County alone), and the tradition of a fairly independent 
subcontracting arrangement resulted in continuing reporting problems 
throughout the demonstration period. 

In general, smaller Tier II sites were able to establish school 
reporting systems fairly quickly. By the final demonstration year, in 
fact, all Tier II sites but three collected attendance data on a weekly 
basis. Not surprisingly, reporting went most smoothly at the five 
sites where the local schools were managing agents for the project, 
and in those sites, there was little problem eliciting the cooperation of 
school attendance clerks. At three other of the Tier II sites, YIEPP 
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personnel theaselves were given access to the students^ records. 

Reporting problems at the Tier I sites, all of which experienced 
delays, did not generally spring from school resistance or outright staff 
refusal to cooperate. Instead, the schools maintained a fairly passive 
attitude toward reporting, responding to direction and emphasis when it 
vas there, but not assuming the responsibility if prise sponsor manage- 
ment attentici lapsed* At many large sites, school personnel found the 
process time-consuming. Baltimore and Boston tried to ease this problem 
by hiring project liaison staff and stationing then in the very largs 
schools. 

Independent file checks by MDRC consultants in 1980 revealed that 
the administrative effectiveness of data collection varied. In Bosgon^ 
data collection was handled smoothly at the schools with liaison staff 
but continued to be spotty at the schools which had no liaisons. In 
Baltimore, the reporting process was well-articulated, but problems 
could arise from an elaborate and lengthy reporting chain; attendance and 
grade data passed through several offices. There were delays in Balti- 
more of over a month, even when the system was working perfectly. 

By the final school year, while Tier I projects were still experi- 
encing some delays and lapses in collection, greater attention was 
devoted to tightening up procedures and to shortening the time lags. In 
fairly marked contrast, file checks at five of the Tier II sites found 
organized, complete, and timely reporting systems. 

These differences would seem to indicate that the reporting pro- 
blems were primarily a matter of program scale; the larger programs took 
more time to set up working systems. This meant, however, that large 
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proportions of participants never had their grades or their attendance 
records reported to enforcement units on any systematic basis in the 
first school year. The rapid program start-up in 1978, the lack of 
funding (and funding leverage) to encourage school cooperation, the 
inexperience of most prime sponsors in dealing with the schools — and 
their own initial preoccupation with enrollment and job development 
procedures — all delayed reporting when large numbers of participants 
were involved. 

Enforcement of School Standards 

While school attendance and performance reporting w£8 hindered by 
both initial start-up and other administrative difficulties, the enforce- 
ment of standards raised even larger implementation problems and some 
questions of policy and purpose. First, to terminate a youth who was in 
violation of the standards involved additional administrative steps, 
compounding grade reporting lags so that some youths might face their 
terminations well after periods in which their grades had fallen below 
standard. In fact, in many instances, youths' grades would once again be 
up to standard during the semester when terminations for a previous 
violation would have to be applied. 

Additionally, some YIEPP prime sponsors were reluctant to terminate 
participants for a first offense since this eliminated an opportunity 
to use the job as an incentive to improve performance . Others were 
concerned that youths should have due process , and felt that terminations 
were unfair before the youths received more chances to upgrade their 
work. Finally, not only were YIEPP staffs not used to carrying out 
school performance standards, their orientation from their prior youth 
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programming was to give a greater weight to paying jobs for disadvantaged 
youths than to conditioning access to the job on reasons not related to 
the work experience itself* In other words, while staffs agreed with the 
model which conditioned jobs on school enrollment, there was less support 
for the enforcement of the ongoing standards. Where these standards were 
enforced, YIEPP staffs more likely triggered termination on poor attend- 
ance than on grades because of the long lags inherent in the grade 
reporting process* 

Understandably, then, the rigor with which sites chose to apply the 
school performance standards varied* In general, prime sponsor units 
never terminated students for a single violation of attendance or grade 
standards. Some combination of warning letters, probation, temporary or 
partial suspension of the work experience, counseling and remedial 
tutoring was practiced by all sites. Warning letters were a first step 
in most large sites, of which Detroit's procedure was fairly represen- 
tative. A student's parent or a guardian would be notified by letter 
that the student failed to meet the required attendance or grade stan- 
dards and had 30 days in which to improve. Failure brought a second 
warning letter, and another 30 days to improve behavior. Termination 
followed failure of this second warning. 

Most Tier II projects had systems to detect the violations earlier, 
and often tried to personalize corrective action. In Syracuse, atten- 
dance violations triggered a meeting with a YIEPP counselor based in the 
high school. Berkeley, New York and Philadelphia used academic viola- 
tions to mandate tutoring sessions. Monterey permitted students to "make 
up" for poor attendance by achieving perfect school attendance for a 



specified period* It also checked the students' scsdeaic performance 
biweekly and reduced the work hours for the students with poor grades* 
Monterey took academic performance so seriously, in fact, that even when 
it faced a budget problem, program management insisted on retaining the 
staff who monitored the standards* 

The proportion of participants actually terminated from the program 
for school-related reasons is displayed in Table V-1*^ As it reveals, 
that proportion was small* Several sites, however, improved their 
monitoring procedures and gave the standards more attention* There was a 
doubling in the proportion of standards terminations from the first to 
the second school year* Baltimore and Cincinnati, for example, tightened 
up their school attendance and performance enforcements noticeably* 
Additionally, these figures conceal the number of participants at 
several sites whose school performance actually improved as a result of 
warning letters or the provision of tutoring assistance* However, many 
other sites reveal no change at all, or actually appear to have slacked 
off in their enforcement efforts in the final year* 

Sites which regarded standards as important, dedicating staff 
resources to their monitoring and enforcement, found standards often 
useful as a mechanism to start corrective action with participants, such 
as remedial tutoring. This requires considerable staff time, however, 
and it was hardly possible for the larger sites to give their students 



It should be noted that the termination rates for dropping out of 
school and for standards violation differ from those reported in Table 
III-ll* This results from breaking Table V-1 into two school-year 
periods* Many youths were participants in both school years, thus the 
termination rates for each year average less than the cumulative rates in 
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TABLE V-1 



PAETICIPANTS TEBKCNATED FROM THE ENTITI2MEIIT CeHONSTIATIOM FOR SCHOOL-RET^AIED REASONS 
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SOURCE: Tabulation of Status Fonas in the Youth Entitlejaent Deioonstration Infomation System. 
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NOTES: The data cover all participating youths in the Entitlement Demonstration during the periods from March 1978 through Auguut 
1979, and September 1979 through August 1980. A -participant" is m enrollee who has actually worked on an Entitlement worksite. "Non- 
graduating** participants a-e those who have not left the Demonstration because of gi'aduation from high school. They incliuJe youths who 
were still enrolled as of August 1979 (1980) and youths who departed during those specified time periods for reasons other than graduation. 

The total number of participants over the two time periods appears larger than the total number of participants overall 
(76,051) since some youths' participation carried through the two periods. 
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individual attention. Their aanageaent capacity was already strained, 
and YIEPP budgets and regulations did not provide for the higher levels 
of counseling and tutoring needed to sake such an intervention useful. 

As the demonstration progressed, school officials at those lites 
where standards were applied consistently becane, in general, wire 
supportive of the YIEPP program. Research consultants visiting Tier I 
sites reported fairly dramatic changes in enthusiasm for the program. 
Consultants who regularly visited Tier II sites also reported changes in 
staff attitudes over time, although the progr.im had generally elicited 
greater school approval in these sites from the beginning. The demon- 
stration experience thus seems to indicate that while there is promise in 
conditioning employment on school performance, the process in YIEPP was 
substantially more complex and time-consuming than program operators had 
anticipated. Since one of the purposes of the demonstration was to 
discover problems in program implementation, that purpose was well served 
on the school standards issue. The fact remains, however, that school 
standards were not effectively enforced during the first year in Tier I 
sites, and they were consistently enforced in only a few sites during the 
demonstration as a whole. 

Schools and Other Program Activities : 
Recruitment, Work Sponsorship, Program Management 

As specified in the legislatiot), public school systems were willing 

to assist in the recruitment of YIEPP participants. As discussed at 

greater length in Chapter III, schools were the primary recruitment 

source for their own students, publicizing the program heavily during the 

early months. While the level of their efforts tended to trail off. 
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schools usually «ade time and space available to recruitment staff 
throughout the deMnstration period. The schools did not, however, play 
a strong or effective role in the recruitment of school drop-outs , as 
also noted in Chapter III* 

Public schools were, in addition, the single largest type of public 
institution to provide work experience for participants. As Chapter IV 
has mentioned, schools in some communities were willing to employ youths 
temporarily when prime sponsor job developers fell behind the pace of new 
enrollments. During school years, school worksites were especially 
convenient for students, while schools benefited as well from students' 
work in maintenance, food service, and clerical activities. The propor- 
tion of job-hours participants spent in the public schools declined in 
the summers, but generally schools accounted for some 20 to 25 percent of 
all job-hours. 

At five of the Tier II sites, and originally in one Tier I site 
(Detroit), school systems also managed YIEPP, either jointly with prime 
sponsors or under contract to them. The problems which the Detroit 
school system encountered in trying to launch that very large project, 
and its lack of management support, have been discussed in earlier 
implementation reports, but generally that management venture was a 
failure. At the Tier II projects, school management generally proceeded 
more effectively, notably at the Monterey and Albuquerque sites, where 
the schools had an established tradition of managing youth employment 
programs for the CETA prime sponsor. 

While the Monterey and Albuquerque projects were regarded by con- 
sultants and program monitors to be among the most efficiently operated 
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of the Tier 11 projects, it wm not so evident that this resulted from 
management by the school system. It depended equally on the effective- 
ness of the program's management team. Monterey staff, for example, made 
use of school standards to encourage performance, but another school- 
managed project, Philadelphia, was lax in the enforcement of school 
standards. Further, while school sponsorship could help YlEPP's reputa- 
tion in the community, the critical factor was still the dedication and 
skill of management. Monterey staff, for example, interested private 
employers in YIEPP as a school program, but the school-managed Dayton 
project struggled with its private sector component throughout the 
demonstration, and continued to experience overall program management and 
under-enrollment problems. 

School System Accommodation to Enhance 

and Facilitate YIEPP Work Experiences: Flexible 

Scheduling and Academic Credit for Work Experience 

Early in the demonstration, school systems were asked to shorten or 
alter their normal hours for at least some YIEPP students to enable these 
youths to put in their maximum work hours. In sites like Boston, where 
flexible scheduling had been used before, the reconciliation of schedules 
was not an issue. These sites, however, were in the minority. Although 
there was a general willingness among local educational agencies to 
cooperate with the prime sponsors on this issue, most school systems did 
not have a flexible scheduling system in place; moreover, they under- 
standably needed a fair amount of ''lead time" to alter schedules. 
Prime sponsors found they had the best luck in negotiating flexible 
scheduling if they worked on a, case-by-case basis rather than trying to 
achieve an across-the-board change for program participants. 
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De.pite the cooperation expressed by aost individual schools, 
difficulties around flexible scheduling continued to exist, and sone 
appeared to crop up shortly after the issue had apparently been resolved. 
In the 1979/80 school year, school districts at five sites that had 
iapleaented flexible scheduling during the prior year — Detroit, King- 
Snohomish, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Albuquerque — reinstituted their 
more traditional policies. While some prime sponsors were inclined to 
view this as "backsliding," it is no. entirely clear that such policy 
reversals were solely a result of local choice. State requirements 
mandate the minimum number of class hours, and during the deuionstra- 
tion period, some states increased these minimum requirements. 

Other factors, also quite beyond the control of local school dis- 
tricts, acted as constraints, primarily the need to assure an effective 
balance between available resources and course offerings. Schools 
arrange their program schedules around the size of the youth population 
and, to the extent permitted by local tax revenues, to allow for program 
electives. As local tax revenues and student enrollments have declined 
(as they did nationwide during this period), so the number of teachers 
has decreased, and as a result, many courses have been offered fewer 
times during the day, limiting scheduling options considerably. While 
this situation was most apparent in Cincinnati, where the public school 
system was dangerously close to insolvency during this period, it was 
resent in varying degrees in all sites by the end of the de^nstration. 
A second issue that prime sponsors raised to schools concerned the 
award of academic credit for work experience. The Youth Act had en- 
couraged such credit, both as an incentive for participation and as an 
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action nhich would help work experience be recognised as an educational 
learning experience. 

When YIEPP prise sponsors first approached the schools to discuss 
credit, several vet with vocal resistance. Some educators questioned the 
quality of CETA work experience programs and, perhaps significantly, 
questioned the ability of a non-educational agency to judge %rtiat was 
educationally credit-worthy. That CETA administrators might make such a 
determination was viewed as an encroachment on the schools' professional 
expertise. The issue was further complicated by the diversity of state 
regulations governing credit and the generally negative attitude of many 
state education agencies toward academic credit for work. Local and 
state vocational /occupational educators particularly opposed the awarding 
of such credit, perceiving any movement in that direction as an erosion 
of their professional status and their own cooperative education and 
work/study programs. They frequently expressed skepticism about work 
experience positions developed by local employment and training agencies. 

Despite these initial problems, academic credit for YIEPP work was 
negotiated to some extent in all sites, except Steuben County, by the 
demonstration's close. Again, the resistance could be overcome as long 
as the prime sponsors did not push for across-the-board acceptance. In 
Detroit and Mississippi, for example. State Departments of Education 
altered their policies halfway through the demonstration period to allow 
for the provision of credit. In both cases, the award was predicated 
upon local policies establishing criteria for the kinds of work experi- 
ence which could be considered credit-worthy. 

It is not especially clear what the granting of credit accomplished 
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in YIBPP, cither in policy teru or in the building of tchool/priae- 
•pontor cooperative relationships. Except nhere schools irere program 
aanaging agents — and therefore had to be fasiiliar with the jcbs de- 
veloped — school systems evinced no interest in Mnitoring the quality 
of jobs. Educational personnel , even at school-aanaged sites, did not 
appear to interact with project staffs as they developed and monitored 
the jobs. 

A larger question — which the granting of credit did not really 
address — was the relationship of the credit award to the student's 
educational prograa as a whole. Unless the work experience was tied in 
some way to a school's curricular strategy, or used by academic or 
vocational teachers as a life situation from which students could draw 
some relevant lessons — which rarely occurred, if at all — then the 
credit award could have the primary effect of reducing other academic 
course work which could otherwise benefit a student. The schools 
cooperated with prime sponsors by giving in'-school students credit as 
an added incentive to join the program, and that was all. Given the 
value of the wages and the work experience alone to disadvantaged YIEPP 
eligibles, it is not clear that an added incentive was necessary or 
educationally useful. 

Schools and the Provision of Educational Services 
to Participants; Traditional Education, Alternative 
Education, and Educational Enrichments 

The pattern which emerges from an examination of the roles of the 

schools in YIEPP, is first, that public schools cooperated as best they 

could in the reporting of participant attendance and performance. They 

also helped to recruit participants, particularly the youths already 
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enrclicd in school. Additioaally, moBt tchoolt vcrc usually irilling to 
adjust class schedules and to avard the students credit for experience^ 
at least on an individual basis. These activities were, however, peri- 
pheral to the schools' aain business — the education of atudents — and 
were carried out for the «ost part to accoHSOdate prive sponsors. 

These YIEPP activities were inexpensive. Progras guidelines did not 
permit the allocation of YIEPP funds to enrich the resources available to 
public schools for teaching in the regular high school system. Wh«^re 
YISPP prime sponsors could show that there were insufficient alternative 
forms of education for returning drop-t>uts, YIEPP funds were spent to 
enhance the existing ones, or to create a new capacity where there were 
too few providers. 

As Table V-2 indicates, most returning drop-outs elected to enroll 
in alternative education or GBD-preparation classes. Over the course 
of the demonstration, almost 900 youths enrolled in alternative schools, 
operated generally by school systems, and over 4,800 youths enrolled 
in GED programs, run either independently or by school districts • In 
Baltimore, the school system and prime sponsor had previously collabor- 
ated to improve educational options for school drop-outs, and under 
YIEPP, they continued to do so. In Syracuse and Boston, an existing 
network of alternative schools was augmented during the demonstration, 
and Boston^ in addition, opened some new programs. One site, Missis- 
sippi, had no alternative education and very little GBD-preparation 
capacity. YIEPP funds helped to creaf:e the first GED programs in that 
area. 

In recognition of the financial constraints in the YIEPP legislation 



TABLE V-2 



EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF DROPOUTS 
AFTER ENROLLMENT IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 









Status After Enrollment ^ 






Percentage 


% in 




% in 




Number 


Distr, 




% in 






of 


of 


High School 


Alternative 


Equivalency 




Dropouts 


Dropouts 


Degree 


Education 


Degrse 


Site 


Enrolled 


by Site 


Program 


Program 


Program 


Tier I 












Baltimore 


2,403 


31.3 


32.7 


25.8 


39.1 


Boston 


892 


11.6 


20.0 


1.4 


78.6 


Cincinnati 


566 


7.4 


20.5 


0.4 


79.1 


Denver 


557 


7.2 


14.4 


2.5 


83.1 


Detroit 


1,291 


16.8 


6.0 


16.6 


72.7 


King-Snohomi sh 


852 


11.1 


17.1 


5.6 


70.5 


Mississippi 


746 


9.7 


9.4 


0.7 


89.9 


Total Tier I 


7,307 


95.1 


19.7 


12.4 


65.9 


Tier II 












Alachua County 


7 


0.1 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Albuquerque 


77 


1.0 


82.4 


8.1 


9.5 


Berkeley 


33 


0.4 


32.0 


24.0 


44.0 


Dayton 


10 


0.1 


33.3 


11.1 


55.6 


Hillsborough 


55 


0.7 


5.8 


1.9 


78.8 


Monterey 


48 


0.6 


37.0 


6.5 


37.0 


New York 


10 


0.1 


40.0 


0.0 


60.0 


Philadelphia 


14 


0.2 


28.6 


0.0 


50.0 


Steuben County 


65 


0.8 


10.9 


0.0 


89.1 


Syracuse 


57 


0.7 


15.8 


31.6 


52.6 


Total Tier II 


376 


4.9 


34.4 


9.8 


50.6 


Total Demonstration 


7,683 


100.0 


20.4 


12.3 


65.2 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment forms in the Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES; The data cover all youths enrolled during the period from February 
1978 through August 1980. A "dropout" is a youth who was not enrolled in any 
type of educational program in the semester prior to enrollment in Entitlement. 

^The percents may not add to 100.0 because some youths were permitted 
to enroll in the Demonstration without being enrolled in an educational program 
(2% of all dropouts) . 
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(compared, for example, with the formula-allocated Youth Employment and 
Training Program, where 22 percent of the program funds were spent on 
work-r^ated educational services), the Department of Labor in early 1979 
decided to make additional funds available to the YIEPP prime sponsors 
fo that they could launch a small-scale Enrichment program. These 
additional funds became available because of a slower-than-expected 
build-up of enrollments in the early demonstration months, and they were 
to be used to permit sites to increase remediation, vocational training, 
job search, and other work- and education-related services for a limited 
number of participants. Some '$5.85 million was allocated by a formula 
(which reflected both total and drop-out enrollment at each project) to 
14 of the 17 prime sponsors who submitted acceptable proposals. 

Thirty Enrichment projects were subsequently carried out. Eleven of 
them were directly related to educational remediation; these were usually 
managed by the schools. As one example, Detroit proposed to strengthen 
its monitoring of student standards, and to provide tutoring to students 
with poor grades. Mississippi proposed two Enrichments: one to increase 
alternative education options for drop-outs (managed by community organi- 
zations), and the other to provide educational remediation for in-school 
youths not meeting performance standards. Altogether, almost half of the 
funds budgeted for the Enrichments went for these types of remediation 
projects. 

The implementation of the Enrichment projects is discussed at length 
in an MDRC report, but to sumiaarize the general experience briefly, 
implementation varied, depending greatly upon the management capability 
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of the staff involved. Many of the Enrichment projects did not reach 
the capacity they had proposed, but the interest of prime sponsors and 
schools in enhancing remediation — and the fact that most of these 
efforts were tied to YIEPP attendance and performance standards — 
underscores the potential for employment programming which is based on 
school performance. The research also highlighted the need for addi- 
tional educational resources as a necessary condition for this kind of 
strategy. 

Most observers in the field reported a kind of an awareness curve on 
the part of school officials in YIEPP conmiunities . From a position of 
relative indifference or mere willingness to cooperate in activities 
which were relatively cheap and peripheral to educational services, 
educators at both the individual schools and higher administrative levels 
took increasing notice of the efforts by prime sponsors to enforce 
educational standards. That work experience can be a useful starting 
point to encourage better student performance was reflected in the 
response of schools and prime sponsors to the Enrichment projects, even 
though the school/prime-sponsor cooperation which evolved did not include 
the kinds of substantive curricular changes which other YEDPA demonstra- 
tions attempted. 

As many have observed, substantive change, which seeks to integrate 
employment and training with educational services, is likely to be slow 



Robert Ivry, Carl Wolfhagen and Carl E. Van Horn, The Enrichment 
Program: Strengthening the School-Work Linkage in the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects , New York: MDRC, March 1982. 
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in developing.^ School systems are much older institutions than are 
local employment and training agencies; with strong local bases and 
interested constituencies, school systems do not change their educational 
practices either easily or quickly. Experience winh the educational 
reforms of the 1960s has also increased the wariness of many school 
officials about any changes which are not directly related to the 
schools' primary mission: the education of students in the cognitive 
skills. 

The advantage of the YIEPP model, as underscored by the performance- 
linked Enrichments, is that YIEPP signaled to educators when students 
needed basic remediation and gave them an incentive to provide it. 
YIEPP was also a starting point for communication between many schools 
and prime sponsors, focusing them upon a concrete subject of mutual 
interest. It may be that more substantive kinds of collaboration 
— those which integrate the youths' work and training into classroom 
education, while permitting each institution to provide the services in 
which it has the greatest expertise — can be built upon modest coopera- 
tive initiatives, such as these school-linked work incentives. 



^ See, for example, Gregory Wurzburg and Joseph Coleman, Involving 
Schools 'in Employment and Traininf^ Programs for Youth , Office of Program 
Evaluation, Eiaployirent and Training Adm-^nistration, U.S. Department of 
Labor. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE COST OP THE YIEPP DEMONSTRATION 



There «re guiny ways to define the "cost" of a governwint effort such 
as the YIEPP dewjnstration. This report adopts the aost straightforward 
approach and presents the direct governwint outlays or budget expendi- 
tures incurred in operating and evaluating the de«)n8tration — for 
example, wage payments to participants, counselors or administrative 
staff; the rental of space and equipaient; the data collection and the 
research. The focus is on federal and local funds expended, and speci- 
fically those spent on YIEPP activities. Additional costs or offsetting 
savings outside of the YIEPP budget are not included.^ 

The first sections of this chapter report on the costs of YIEPP as 
it was implemented at the 17 sites during the two and one-half year 
demonstration period. A subsequent section compares YIEPP's cost to that 
of other youth programs. The final section provides estimates of the 
costs of expanding YIEPP nationwide, using alternative assumptions about 
the program's design and implementation. 
Demonstration Costs 

Total Costs and Cost Components 

Total expenditures for the YIEPP demonstration — covering the 30 

As discussed below, local funds were provided under a matching pro- 
vision in the enabling legislation. Examples of additional costs not 
considered in this chapter include those incurred by employers in pro- 
viding supervisors, materials, and equipment used in YIEPP jobs, or by 
schools in absorbing returning drop-outs, although in some cases, a 
modest share of these costs was funded with YIEP" dollars or local 
matching funds. Potential savings include reducf.ion in budget outlays 
on other government program* and services resulting from YIEPF's imple- 
mentation. 
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months of site operations and the projected completion of the research 
effort were approximately $240.2 million. As shown in Table VI-1, 
site operations accounted for 93.4 percent of all expenditures; the 
remainder was distributed to research (5.2 percent) and MDRC over- 
sight (1.4 percent) categories.^ 

Overall, $224.3 million was spent on site operations. Table VI-2 
shows the operating costs by site and by the four major cost cate- 
gories: (1) participant wages, fringe benefits, and allowances; (2) 
progr« management and client services; (3) worksite supervision; and (4) 
training. These categories were established to facilitate program 
management and fiscal monitoring of the sites, and expenditures within 
these categories largely reflect national program guidelines which 
emphasized the provision of employment as the main program "service." 
From the beginning, these guidelines had specified that the bulk of YIEPP 
resources should be devoted to wage costs associated with provision of 
the job guarantee. 

Based on site experiences during the first operating year, a demon- 
stration-wide target, or standard, for expenditures was established in 

early 1979, and all sites were expected to spend at least 60 percent of 

2 

their operating budgets on participant compensation. As shown in 



^ Any additional Department of Labor costs are not included, but can 
be presumed to be minimal. 

^ The establishment of a specific target resulted from several of the 
sites spending a disproportionate amount of their resources on program 
management during the first nine months of program operation, usually 
as a result of their employing fewer youths than projected in the ori- 
ginal proposals. This problem, in turn, resulted from the general 
absence of good data on which to base such projections and a natural 
desire on the part of progr« operators, MDRC, and the Department of 
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TABLE VI-1 



SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 



Category 


Expenses 
{$ millions) 


; Percent of 
: Total 
Expense 


Site Operations^ 


$224.3 


j 93.4% 

I 


MDRC Oversight and Monitoring^ 


3.3 


{ 1.4 


MDRC Research^ 


2.7 


1.1 


Research Contracts cmd Consultants^ 


9.9 


4.1 


Total Demonstration 


$240.2 


100.0% 



SOURCE: MDRC fiscal reports and site Combined Operating Reports. 

NOTES: Site expenditures and MDRC oversight costs cover the 
period through August 31, 1980. MDRC research costs cover actual 
expenses through April 30, 1982. Research contract and consultant 
costs cover actual expenses through April 30, 1982 and projected 
costs for completion of Impact Study. 

a 

Reflects all reported operating expenditures by the 
sites, including both grant and "match" funds. 

b 

Includes total expenditures by MDRC for demonstration 
management, operational monitoring, and fiscal services. It also 
includes one-half the cost of maintaining the Entitlement Information 
System. 

"Includes sums spent by MDRC to design and manage the 
research, conduct specialized studies, and approximately one-half the 
cost of maintaining the Entitlement Information System. 

^Indicates the eunount of funds spent by subcontracted 
research organizations and consultants to conduct surveys, impact 
analyses, provide computer services, and carry out other research tasks. 
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TABLE VI-2 



DISTRIBOTION OF BNTITLEMEIIT SITE COSTS, BY MAJOR BUDGET CATEGOlOf 



Percentage mstrlbtttlony by Budget Category 



Site 


Total 
Expenses 

($000) 


Participant 
Compensation 


Prograa Managenent 
and Client Services 


Wbricsite 

OUpQXvXo JLyJll 


Tif jiinina 


Staff 


Other 


BaXtiaore 


52,398 


63 


18 


6 


8 


5 


Boston 


39,301 


59 


23 


10 


4 


4 


Cincinnati 


15, 090 




23 


5 


8 


1 


Denver 


10, 925 




32 


9 


0 


0 


Detroit 


28,599 


62 


28 


8 


2^ 


\ 


King- Snohomieh 


15, 507 




25 


5 


7 


1 


Mississippi 


39, 337 


71 


15 


7 


5 


2 


Total Tier I 


201,157 


63 


22 


7 


5 


3 


Alachua County 


1,421 


66 


26 


8 


0 


0 


Albuquerque 


3,110 


64 


30 


4 


0 


2 


Berkeley 


4, 311 


54 


42 


4 


Q 


0 


Dayton 


787 


61 


35 


4 


0 


0 


Hillsborough 


1,065 


64 


29 


6 


0 


1 


Monterey 


1,560 


56 


35 


9 


0 


0 


New York 


3,952 


64 


33 


1 


0 


2 


Philadelphia 


2,013 


57 


33 


10', 


0 


0 


Steuben County 


1,231 


48 


18 


7 


23 


4 


Syracuse 


3,723 


60 


35 


2 


0 


3 


Total Tier II 


23,173 


60 


33 


5 


a 


a 


Total Demonstration 


224,330 


63 


23 


7 


4 


3 



SOURCE: Tabulations from CooL'ined Operating Reports. 

NOTES: The costs shorn include all site expenses from the inception of the Denonstration ( February 
1978 ) through the end of the Denonstration ( August 31, 1980 ). 
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Tabic VI-2, this target was, on average, slightly exceeded, and wage 
costs reached a level of 63 percent of total operational costs. 

The second largest category covered costs for program Management 
and client services, a category combining CETA's separate ••administra- 
tion" and ••client services^^ into one- This category covered all basic 
administrative costs in the demonstration, as well as most of the costs 
of special services when they were provided, such as transportation, 
group counseling, or day care. The costs in this administrative and 
service category amounted to 30 percent of all operating costs, and as 
seen in Table VI-2, the bulk of the expenditures, not surprisingly, went 
for staff salaries. 

Because, in most instances, employers were receiving wholly sub- 
sidized labor through the program, MDRC and the Department of Labor 
ruled out worksite supervision payments to private sector work sponsors, 
and strongly a'.scouraged such payments to employers in the other sectors. 
However, there were some exceptions whereby public and nonprofit worksite 
supervisors were paid from budgeted YIEPP resources, or received a 
supplemental payment to their base wage rate for supervising YIEPP 



Labor to ensure that enough funds were budgeted so that all youths who 
wanted a job would, in fact, receive one. Therefore, there was a ten- 
dency during the planning stage to over-estimate expected enrollment 
levels and, by implication, the staff numbers required to serve the 
youths to make sure that the guarantee was maintained, no matter how many 
youths came forward. See First Implementation Report , pp. 47-54. For 
this reason the first year of the demonstration was used to develop a 
reasonable standard, which in turn becmae the basis for subsequent budget 
negotiations with each site. YIBPP could have been structured quite 
differently, however, spending more on counseling and less on partici- 
pants' wages; or, sites might have been pushed toward the administrative 
cost ratios used in other CETA programs. 
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participants. For example > several of the larger Tier I sites » like 
Baltimore and Boston ^ used supplementary payments in certain worksites 
to ensure creation o£ an adequate number o£ jobs. Steuben County, 
the only Tier II site authorized to spend YIEPP funds on worksite 
supervision^ was allowed to do so because of that project's reliance on 
"innovative/* project-created worksites, such as its theater arts jobs. 
The supervisory payments, 23 percent of Steuben^s total costs, are shown 
in Table VI-2. Overall, however, the demonstration's worksite super- 
vision category accounted for just 4 percent of all YIEPP 's operating 
costs. 

Finally, demonstration training costs amounted to some 3 percent 
of total operating costs. Here again, this relatively low figure re- 
flects the program's emphasis on th** test of a job guarantee, rather than 
training. Additionally, program planners wanted to ensure that resources 
in this category were not spent on academic programs which local schools 
were delegated to provide. When allowed, training costs were allocated 
only to activitir^s related to the job assignments of participants, such 
as "world of work" orientation sessions and vocational testing. In some 
cases — notably in Boston, Baltimore and Steuben County — this category 
could be used to report the costs of funding alternative educational 
services where they were inadequate and needed outside of the local 
school systems.^ 

In summary. Table VI-2 reveals that the majority of project opera- 
ting costs were expended in he form of participant wages. Site varia- 



In some other sites, the costs of alternative education were sub- 
sumed under the category of program management and client services. 
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tions across categories, where they occurred, resulted nainly froa 
differences in project operating strategies (although some variation can 
be accounted for by regional differences in staff wage rates). These 
variations, in turn, were influenced by different local needs within the 
overall program framework* 
The Local Match Share 

Prime sponsors participating in the demonstration were strongly 
encouraged to provide some share of project costs as a measure of commit- 
tment* No matching level was specified, however, and the amount of local 
share was simply noted in the Youth Act as one of the criteria to be 
considered in site selection. Table VI-3 presents the final distribution 
of projects^ costs by source, and once again reveals a fair amount of 
variation, both in amount and source of matching funds* 

On the whole, about 19 percent of site expenditures was covered by 
resources other than national demonstration funds* Across sites, the 
amount of match ranged from rero in Monterey to 40 percent and 45 per- 
cent, respectively, in Berkeley and Syracuse* In the caee of Monterey, 
the pri^c sponsor was unable to provide matching funds because of other 
local conmitments, but instead guaranteed contingency funds if high 
enrollments should push expenditures above the budgeted site allocation* 
On the other hand, Syracuse and Berkeley, in order to run city*-wide Tier 
II programs, committed fairly large shares of funds from the Summer Youth 
Employment Program (SYEP), other CETA youth programs (primarily YETP), and 
other local funds* It should be noted that, during the demonstration 
period, a fairly large amount of national funding was available for the 
Youth Act^s various initiatives* Some sites had greater freedom to use 
these funds for YIEPP than others* 




TABLE VI- 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF ENTITLEMENT SITE COSTS, BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 





Total 


Percentage Distribution, by Source of Funds 




Expenses 


SYEP^ 


Other 


Other 




Site 


($000) 


YIEPP* 


YEDPA^ 


CETA^ 


Other 


Baltimore 


52,398 


78 


11 


0 


9 


2 


Boston 


39,301 


84 


1 


0 


13 


2 


Cincinnati 


15,090 


89 


11 


0 


0 


0 


Denver 


10,925 


82 


8 


0 


10 


0 


Detroit 


28,599 


78 


16 


1 


5 


0 


King-Snohomish 


15,507 


76 


0 


24 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


39,337 


83 


3 


6 


6 


2 


Total Tier I 


201,157 


81 


7 


3 


8 


1 


Aiacnua uounuy 


1,421 


85 


6 


7 


2 


0 


Albuquerque 


3,110 


89 


3 


0 


0 


8 


Berkeley 


4,311 


60 


19 


16 


0 


5 




787 


97 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Hillsborough 


1,065 


90 


3 


3 


4 


0 


Monterey 


1,560 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


3,952 


69 


0 


2 


29 


0 


Philadelphia 


2,013 


90 


0 


0 


10 


0 


Steuben County 


1,231 


66 


0 


0 


34 


0 


Syracuse 


3,723 


55 


15 


10 


13 


7 


Total Tier ii 


23,173 


75 


7 


5 


10 


3 


Total Demonstration 


224,330 


81 


7 


3 


8 


1 



SOURCE: Tabulations from Combined Operating Reports. 



NOTES: The costs shown include all site expenses from the inception 
of the Demonstration ( February 1978 ) through the end of the Demonstration 
( August 31, 1980 ) . 

^YIEPP represents the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 

grant funds. 

^SYEP stands for Smraner Youth Employment Progrcun. 

^Other.YEDPA represents other programs of the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act. 

^Includes Public Service Employment. 
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In calling on a variety of CETA sources for aatching funds, 
Syracuse and Berkeley were typical of the other sites* Of all the 
matching funds, almost 95 percent came from CETA sources, primarily 
the Summer Youth Employment and the Public Service Employment programs « 
Several sites, for example, used portions of their SYEP resources for 
participant wages during summer months, employing an enrollment mechan-* 
ism, approved by the Department of Labor, whereby YIEPP participants were 
also enrolled in SYEP. Additionally, a number of sites hired staff in 
Public Service Employment slots which, especially in the larger sites, 
was a convenient way of meeting match requirements.^ In short, the 
amount and mix of matching funds across the sites, as seen in Table VI-3, 
largely reflect the relative availability of "unmortgaged" CETA alloca- 
tions to the individual prime sponsors. 

One potential source of matching funds never fully utilized 
was reimbursement payments due from certain private sector worksites for 
a portion of participant wages. As explained in Chapter IV, in an effort 
to reduce the full wage subsidy initially offered to the private sector, 
a subsidy reduction plan was instituted requiring, at minimum, that a 



It should be noted, though, that some prime sponsor directors, in 
reviewing this staffing mechanism during the course of the demonstration, 
noted that they would not follow this route again due to their dissatis*- 
faction with the quality of the personnel available to work as counselors 
through PSE positions. Moreover, changes in the regulations governing 
the PSE program resulting from the 1978 CETA amendments, specifically 
those that set a limit of 78 weeks on participation, meant that many PSB 
staff had to be fired from the projects and replaced, thereby causing 
some disruption to program operaiiions. Finally, the elimination of the 
PSE program, announced in early 1981, foreclosed the use of this matching 
source in the future. 
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participant's wage tubtidy be reduced to 75 percent after satisfactory 
work performance for six months • After one year's vurk, the subsidy 
decreased to 50 percent. Prime sponsors vere reluctant » however, to 
jeopardise relet iont^hips with private sector firms, and the plan, in 
general, was not enforced with any enthusiasm. Collections proved 
haphazard and, in tite end, the payments never added up to much. 

But, even if these plans had been enforced, repayments would 
have contributed little to program funding. Assuming that a 25 percent 
share of all wage costs had been collected from the start (a 75 percent 
wage subsidy, as in Mississippi) private sector reimbursements would ;^;^ve 
amounted, at the most, to 3 percent of project operating coats. ^ 
Moreover, as pointed out in Chapter IV, the wage subsidy reciuction 
experiment indicated that the private sector take-up rate of subsidised 
youth labor dropped sharply as the subsidy level was reduced. Had a flat 
75 percent wage subsidy been part of the YIEPP model, it could have 
cause the costs of job development to soar and perhaps made it difficult 
for s .es to meet the job guarantee. 
Average Unit Costs 

Expressing total demonstration spending in terms of unit costs — 
cost per year or per youth served — has several analytic advantages. 
Firsts budgeting and planning on an annualized basis (per participant or 
service year) is an established practice; these figures form the basic 



This calculation is based on the reimbursement rate of 25 percent, 
and the fact that, in the demonstration as a ^aole, private sector 
worksites accounted for 19 percent of the total work hours. It is also 
assumed that participant compensation amounted to 63 percent of operating 
costs, as in the demonstration. 
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building blocks for estincting operating costs of prograsis. Annuel unit 
costs are also critical for projections, since the assumptions used in 
calculating them are explicitly spelled out. Finally » estimates of 
annual unit costs allov comparisons to be made between the various sites 
in the same program, or for different programs, without regard to size. 

Also important is the average cost per participant for the full 
program period, which can be directly compared to estimates of program 
impact per participant, facilitating the determination of a program's 
worth. Additionally, an examination of unit costs ^ both on an annual 
basis and for the program as a whole — helps to identify the elements 
that are most easily subject to policy autnipulation (e.g., the wage 
rate and the number of offered work hours) and the ones which cannot 
be so readily controlled (e.g., participation rates and eligibility 
screening). 

Three cost estimates have been developed in this section. The 
first, the cost per service year , is the cost of keeping one youth 
working in a YIEPP job for a full year, or 12-month period.^ The 



In order to obtain more accurate estimates of ongoing operating 
costs, unit costs were derived from site expenditures, excluding MDRC 
oversight and research. Depending on how an ongoing program was struc- 
tured, however, there would undoubtedly be some central oversight ex-- 
pense, but probably less than the 1.4 percent spent on oversight of the 
deflK>n8tration activities (see Table VI-1). In developing estimates of 
cost per service year, the average end-of-the-month number of partici- 
pants during a semester was used to estimate the average number of 
program slots offered during that semester. Service-year cost was 
calculated by dividing total dollars spent during each of the three 
program semesters making up the last year of the demonstration by the 
average end-of-the-month participant levels, and summing the results. 
Semester periods were used since monthly cost data were not always 
accurate. In short, this method converts participant levels into slot 
levels to derive an annual cost per slot or cost per service year. 
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second, annual cost per pTticipant , is siaply annuel site expenditures 
divided by the nusber of participants active in the year. The dis- 
tinction between the two arises from the fact that, while cost per 
service year will measure the cost of a full year of active YIBPP par- 
ticipation, most participants worked less than that in any given year- 
long period. Annual cost per participant is thus affected by how long 
the youths stayed in the program during a year. Tie third cost measure, 
average cost per participant , is the total 30-month site expenditure 
divided by the number of participants who worked at any time in that 
period* 

Table VI-4 presents the annual cost per participant and cost per 
service year during the last year of the demonstration. This period was 
chosen as the basis for annual cost measures for two reasons. First, it 
was assumed that the participation rates and patterns in this later 
period would most closely resemble those which could be found in ongoing 
programs. Second, the last demonstration year — from September 1, 1979 
through August 31, 1980 — approximates the federal fiscal year of 1980 
(October 1, 1979 through September 30, 1980), thereby allowing a com- 
parison of YIEPP's annual cost for this period with the costs of other 
youth employment prograoas.^ 



The geographic boundaries of some sites were expanded during this 
last year, which make it somewhat uncharacteristic. Nevertheless, 
these expansions did not elicit such large numbers of ne%^ enrol lees as 
to significantly affect the cost figures. Choice of an earlier measure- 
ment period would have led to lower estimated costs. For example. 
Appendix Table B-25 shows that service year costs in the last year of the 
demonstration were 11.6 percent above those in the preceding 12 months 
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TABLE Vl-4 

ANNUAL COST PER PARTICIPANT AND COST PER SERVICE YEAR, 
FOR THE YEAR SEPTEMBER I, 1979-AtJGUST 31, 1980, BY SITE 







Total 


Cost Per Participant 


Cost P^r__Sf 


»rvice Year 


Site 


Total Cost 


Participants 


Total Cost 


Grant share_ 


Total Cost 


Grant Share 


Tie^r I 














Balti»ore 


$23,403,022 


11,004 


$2,127 


$1,659 


$4,012 


$3,129 


Boston 


17,008,837 


6,742 


2,523 


2,119 


4,973 


4,177 


Cincinnati 


5,987,493 


3,255 


1,839 


1,638 


4,029 




Denver 


? .088, 830 


1,093 


1,911 


1,567 


o,12o 




Detroit 


15,374,196 


9,320 


1,650 


1,287 






King-Snohomish 


6,503,832 


3,905 


1,666 


1,266 






Mississippi 


18,484,479 


8,610 


2,147 


1,782 






Total Tier I 


88,850,689 


43,929 


2,023 


1,639 


4,430 




Tier II 














Alachua County 


$ 488,374 


260 


$1,878 


$1,596 


$4,752 


$4,039 


Albuquerque 


1,956,639 


1,104 


1,772 


1,577 


3,580 


3,186 


Berkeley 


1,715,479 


884 


1,941 


1,165 


4,396 


2,638 


Dayton 


503,611 


302 


1 ceo 


1 ,t>lo 


3,855 


3,739 


Hil Isborouqh 




209 


2,297 


2,067 


5,116 


4,604 


Monterey 


886,700 


491 


1,806 


1,806 


4,354 


4,354 


New York 


2,242,720 


1,273 


1,762 


1,216 


4,661 


3,216 


Philadelphia 


1,053,439 


460 


2,290 


2,061 


3,894 


3,515 


Steuben County 


500,423 


206 


2,429 


1,603 


5,335 


3,521 


Syracuse 


1,394,888 


919 


1,518 


835 


3,469 


1,908 


Total Tier II 


11,222,345 


6,108 


1,837 


1,378 


4,077 


3,058 


Total Demonstration 


$700,073,034 


50,037 


$2,000 


$1,620 


$4,382 


$3,549 



SOURCE: Tabulations from Status forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System 
and from Combined Operating Reports. 



NOTES: Cost-per-participant is calculated by dividing the total costs for the year by the number 
of participants (youths who were assigned to worksites) during the year. 

Cost-per-service-year is calculated by dividing total costs during each program "semester" 
by the average monthly participation level during that semester, and suimning the results. Semesters were 
defined to take into account the ch»ange in hourly wage, and part-time versus full-time employment periods 
(September - December 1979, January - May 1980, June - August 1980). 

The grant shares are calculated by multiplying the total cost figures in each category by 
the percent of site costs financed from YIEPP grant funds. (See Table VI-3) . 
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As the table thovt, the average cost per YIBPP participant was 
$2,000, with costs by site for each participant ranging froa a 'ow of 
$1,518 in Syracuse to a high of $2,523 in Boston.^ The average cost 

per service year was $4,382, with Syracuse spending the least of any site 

2 

($3,469), and Denver spending the aost ($6,128). If only federal 
YIEPP expenditures are considered, the average cost per participant falls 
to $1,620> and cost per service year to $3,549. 

Table VI-5 presents data on the third cost aeasure, the average cost 
per participant over the full 30 demonstration vonths* For all sites, 
the average cost per participant was $2,950, with the lowest cost in 
Albuquerque ($1,982) and the highest cost in Boston ($4,012). 

A number of factors explain the variation in these unit costs as 
revealed in Tables VI-4 and VI-5. First, since participant compensation, 
or wage costs, accounted for an average 63 percent of all expenditures 
(Table VI-2), factors that affected wages paid are an important con- 



($3,927). This increase was the combined result of the increase in the 
minimum wage from $2.90 to $3.10 per hour on January 1, 1980, the effect 
of inflation on non*-participant wage costs, aud a slight increase in the 
average hours worked during this last service year. 

^ Cost per participant was calculated by dividing the $100,073,034 
spent during the year by the number of youths who worked in program 
worksites during the some period — 50,037. In contrast, the cost per 
participant calculated for fiscal year 1979 in the Second Implementatio n 
Report was based on the number of youths enrolled in the demonstration 
during that year rather than on the number who actually participated. 
The $1,631 spent per enrollee reported in that document is therefore 
lower than the $2,000 per participant reported here because of changes in 
definitions as well as inflation. 

2 

The definition of cost per service year used in this report differs 
from the definition of "full year cost per participant,** a similar 
measure used in the Second Implementation Report . See Appendix Table 
B-2S for a discussion of differences between the two measures. 
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TABLE VI-5 



COST PER PARTICIPANT 
FOR THE FULL DEMONSTRATION PERIOD, BY SITE 



Cost Per Participant 



Site 


Total Cost 


Grant Share 


Tier I 






Baltimore 


$ 3,062 


$ 2,388 


Boston 


4,012 


3,370 


Cincinnati 


2,957 


2,632 


Denver 


3,104 


2,545 


Detroit 


2,333 


1,820 


King-Snohomish 


2,406 


1,829 


Mississippi 


3,036 


2,520 


Total Tier I 


2,994 


2,425 


Tier II 






Alachua County 


$ 2,986 


$ 2,538 


Albuquerque 


1,982 


1,764 


Berkeley 


3,376 


2,026 


Dayton 


2,261 


2,193 


Hillsborough 


3,258 


2,932 


Monterey 


2,525 


2,525 


New York 


2,610 


1,801 


Philadelphia 


2,947 


2,652 


Steuben County 


3,537 


2,334 


Syracuse 


2,194 


1,207 


Total Tier II 


2,616 


1,962 



Total Demonstration 



$ 2,950 



$ 2,390 



SOURCE: Tabulations from Status forms in the 
Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System 
and from Combined Operating Reports • 



NOTES: Cost-per-participant is calculated 
by dividing total costs for the full Demonstration 
period (February, 1978 - August 31, 1980) by the 
nxamber of youths who were assigned to worksites 
during the Demonstration* 

The grant share of total costs is 
calculated by multiplying total cost figures by the 
percent of site costs financed by YIEPP grant funds. 
(See Table VI-3.) 
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sideration. Second, the components and the levels of non-participant 
costs also varied across all sites, explaining the remaining differences. 
These two types of factors are discussed below. 

Average wage costs at a site depended on several different ele- 
ments:^ 

The proportion of jobs above the minimum wage . While the wage bill 
was obviously affected by the wage rate, in practice this factor 
proved negligible. Most participants (except in Hillsborough) were 
paid at the minimum wage. 

The number of hours worked per week . As indicated in Table Vl-6, 
there was substantial variation in the average weekly work hours 
which were offered to, and worked by, the participants. At the 
extremes, 55 percent more hours were worked part-time each week (25 
percent more in the full-time periods) in King-Snohomish, the site 
with the longest work week than at the site with the shortest work 
week (Syracuse). Obviously, other things being equal, the service 
year and per participant costs will be higher at the sites where 
the youths put in more work hours. 

Number of weeks worked per year . The number of weeks of full- and 
part-time work provided in a given year differed across sites 
and over time. For example, a file check on the budget proposals of 
five YIKPP sites for the 1979 fiscal year showed one site offering 
eight complete weeks of full-time work, another providing nine 

^ These elements in combination explain the level of the "unit" wage 
cost at a site. The aggregate wage bill was, however, also affected 
by the number of participants and thus by the si«e of the eligible pool 
and the participation rate. 
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TABLE VI-6 

HOURS-PER-WEEK IN PART-TIME AND PULL-TIME ENTITLEMENT JOBS, BY SITE 





Paurt-Time Jobs 


Full-Time Jobs 




Hours-Par-Week 


Hours-Per-Week 


Site 


Offered^ 


Worked 


Offered* 


Worked 


Tier I 










Baltimore 


15 


13.2 


30 


26.5 


Boston 


20 


17.3 


40 


32.1 


Cincinnati 


15 


14.5 


35 


30.8 


Denver 


20 


17.0 


40 


32 • :j 


Detroit 


20 


14.5 


35 


26.3 


King-Snohorai sh 


20 


18.6 


40 


30.5 


Mississippi 


20 , 


16.6 


40 


30*7 


Total Tier I 


n/a^ 


15.5 


n/a 


29.1 


Tier II 










Alachua Coiinty 


20 


15.6 


40 


32.2 


A JJ3u<}u6 J. que 


15 


13.1 


30 


26.4 


Berkeley 


20 


13.3 


40 


28.4 


Dayton 


20 


15.9 


40 


29.1 


Hillsborough 


20 


16.6 


40 


31.9 


Monterey 


20 


16.3 


•35 


31.0 


New York 


15 


12.3 


35 


30.7 


Philadelphia 


20 


13.4 


35 


26.4 


Steviben County 


20 


16.2 


40 


30.4 


Syracuse 


15 


12.0 


30 


27.2 


Total Tier II 


n/a 


13.6 


n/a 


28.6 


Total Demonstration 


n/a 


15.2 


n/a 


29.1 



SOURCE: MDRC field operations reports and tabulations of 
Participant Wages and Hours data in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration 
Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all job hours during the period from March 
1978 through August 1980. 

^"Hours Per Week Offered" represents the general number of 
hours per week for jobs available to the Entitlement pcurticipants. 

b 

Not applicable. 
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veeks, and three others supplying ten weeks during the suoMer of 
1979. Weeks of part-time work during that year ranged fro« 34 to 
43. Two of the sites offered less than 52 weeks of work, either 
full or part-time, during the year, one offering 48 weeks, and the 
other only 44 weeks. Thus, if there were no other differences, the 
average costs per service year and per participant were higher 
at the sites where youths worked more continuously throughout the 
year and where the periods of summer, full-time work were longer. 
The length of paid participation . As shown in Table VI-7, there was 
substantial variation across sites in the average length of paid 
participation, ranging from about 22 weeks in King-Snohomish and 
Dayton to 38 in Baltimore.^ Such variation would have a direct 
effect on each site's costs per YIEPP participant. 
An examination of Tables VI-6 and VI-7 reveals the way in which 
these factors could interact to explain the site variation seen in Table 
VI-4. In general, since length of the work week was a major influence on 
the magnitude of cost per service year, sites with "long" weeks tended 
to have high service year costs (e.g., Denver, Steuben), while sites with 



Chapter III discusses the demographic and other factors likely to 
affect the length of participation. For example, sites with a large 
proportion of black, in-school participants were likely to have higher 
costs. Chapters IV and V also point to variation in site efficiency in 
job placement, job development, and the strength of termination proce- 
dures for ineligible or poorly performing youths, which would affect the 
"percent of active weeks paid" figure provided in Table VI-7. 
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TABLE VI-7 



AVERAGE NUMBEft AND PROPORTION 
OF WEEKS PAID COMPARED TO WEEKS ACTIVE, BY SITE 





1^ tutiu C X 


& XTA l^Sk n A 
AVC XCI^C 


^ VA n£% 
Ave X a ^6 


ft nf 




Of 


Weeks 


Weeks 


Active 


Site 


Participants 


Active 


Paid 


Weeks Paid 












Baltimore 


17,114 


47.9 


37 .8 


79% 




9,796 


44.3 


35.1 


79% 




Of XUO 


40.7 


28.3 


70% 


Denver 




JO . / 


2o.o 


^ o » 
72% 


Deiiroxi: 


X^ , 


03 •O 


.o 


oo% 


Ki.ncT'Snoliomi.sh 






22 .1 


73% 


Mississippi 


X^ , 73 / 


An Q 




80% 


To+'al TipT T 


O / flVH 


41*0 


31.1 


76% 


Tier II 










Alachiia County 


476 


38.0 


31.2 


82% 


Albuquerque 


1,569 


34.7 


24.9 


72% 


2>6x Jv6 Xcy 


1, <:77 


43.6 


34.1 


78% 


Dayton 


348 


26.4 


22.1 


84% 


Hillsborough 


327 


35.6 


28.9 


81% 


Monterey 


618 


30.5 


23 .5 


77% 


New York 


1,514 


35.5 


26.1 


74% 


Philadelphia 


683 


35.9 


30.4 


85% 


Steuben County 


348 


37.9 


27.7 


73% 


Syracuse 


1,697 


36.8 


27.0 


73% 


Total Tier II 


8,857 


36.3 


27.7 


76% 


Total Demonstration 


76,051 


40.4 


30.7 


76% 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status Chctnge Forms and Wages and 
Hours data in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information 
System. 

NOTES: Active time is calculated from the first date 
assigned to the last date assigned, and includes any intervening 
periods of inactivity C hold ) or termination. 
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*Uhort** weeks had lover ones (e.g*> Cincinnati and Syracuse), Simi- 
lar ly, differences in the youths' average length of stay had an effect 
on cost per participant, which can be seen vost clearly by comparing 
Tables VI-7 and VI**5, where Boston's longer average length of stay and 
Detroit's shorter one show up in those sites' average costs. Hills- 
borough's telatively high cost resulted froa yet another factor: the 
significant nunber of above-minuMin wage jobs developed at that site. 
Additionally, length of stay and the nuaber of hours worked per week 
could pull in opposite directions, as in Baltimore, where a long average 
length of stay and a short average work week combined to produce a 
participant cost near the average. 

Relationships among these elements indicate that, while the total 
cost of an entitlement program like YIEPP will always be to some degree 



While, in general, sites tried to maximize the number of hours they 
could offer participants, they were constrained by several factors. In 
the part-time period, school schedules, the number of hours available at 
the different worksites (public agencies and private-nonprofits, for 
example, were not open on weekends), closing hours during the work week, 
and r.he location of jobs relative to participants' homes and schools all 
had an effect on actual hours worked. 

During the summer, when most of these constraints did not apply, 
other factors tended to reduce the number of hours offered, and worked, 
to below the legal maximum. Baltimore's situation is illustrative. 
That site ran a combined Summer Youth Employment and YIEPP program. In 
order to maximise the number of youths that could be served in the 
Summer Youth Employment program within its funding allocation, th«)t site 
limited the hours offered to 30 per week. In other sites, public agen- 
cies and nonprofits were simply not open for a full 40-hour week, thus 
limiting the maximum to 35. Also, in some sites, such as King-Snoho- 
mish and Mississippi, alternative education was mandatory for returning 
drop*outs during the summer period, thereby diminishing the number of 
hours these youths could work. Finally, absenteeism and other breaks in 
youths' schedules accounted for some reduction in the number of hours 
offered and worked. 
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beyond control (depending at it does on the part icip»i- ion rate), unit 
costs are subject to direct sanipulation by the eiainistering agencies 
through hours and weeks of offered vork. ^isirlng weekly hours say even 
be a useful aechaniss to keep doim total progran costs since, for ex- 
aaple, YIBPP^s iapact findings do not suggest that shorter hours in 
Baltiaore affected youths' enthusiasn for the progr«i. This policy » 
however, has the obvious disadvantage that the youths will earn less 
Boney. 

Average non-^wage costs also varied for a nusber of reasons: 
Expenditures on worksite supervision and training . HhilOi in 
general, this did not happen frequently, it does, in part, explain 
the high cost per service year in Steuben County.^ 
Variations in prograa nanageaent and client services . Since sajor 
non-*participant costs fell in this category, a detailed econoMtric 
study was conducted to determine (a) whether there could be econo- 
«ies of scale or large fixed costs, (b) the sagnitude and duration 

of the start-*up costs, and (c) whether unit costs could vary with 

2 

participant characteristics. 

The first two questions are of particular inportance in project- 
ing costs of future replication. However, the analysis found 'no 
evidence of economies of scale; that is, there were no differences 
in unit costs between the larger and the saaller sites. This seeas 
to indicate that there is no cost advantage to running YIEPP at any 



See Tables VI-2 and VI-4. 

^ Details of this study, conducted by Kanran Dadkah and Dan Sullivan 
of Abt Associates and Carl Kolfhagen of MDRC, are available on request. 
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particular sift within the raogt obMnrtd in tht dtaonatratian. 

Thtrt also vara no sajor long-run fixad costs (i.a.i a basic 
cost invastMnt that vould not vary nor ha dapandant on aarollMnt 
and participation lavals)*^ An analysis of start«*up daoonstration 
costs sutKsts that such costs vara Aodarata and liniCad to tha 
starting spring saaastar. Thasc findings tharafora indicate that 
tha avaraga, final-yaar cost astimatat prasantad abova can ba 
appropriately used for estiaating ongoing progroi costs. Finallyi 
the analysis shows that unit prograa Mnageaent and client aervice 
costs were not relartd to tha characteristic^ of participants. 

Cost Comparisons 

Table VI-8 compares the YIEPP cost per participant and per service 
year estiaates with those for other nationally- funded youth enployaant 
prograna. Since there were wide progranaatic differences between pro* 
graasi no close coapariaon can ba aade» but the range indicated in Table 
VI-8 at least suggests the types of costs that are associated with 
different youth eaployaent strategies. 

As can be seen, YICPP's costs in those categories were slightly 



^ The Second lapleaentation laport had suggested that econoaies of 
scale arose in the YIBPP dtaonstration since it appeared that larger 
project a within each tier tended to spend less when costs were aeasured 
per work hour — that iS| in tetas of total costs divided by the nuaber 
of hours of eaployaent provided. (Sea Se cond lapleaentation Report , page 
44.) The total costs of each Y!a?P pt^ect per hour of paid participa- 
tion are shown by progrsa aaaester in Appendix Table B-26. Hours of paid 
participation are not used as a aeasure of prograa output in this analy- 
sis because they do not reflect prograa scale. Work hours aay double, for 
exaaple, when youths enter full-tiae work during the suaaer, but this 
does not indicate a doubling of prograa sixe or of prograa aanageaent and 
client services activity. 
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TABLE VI-8 



COMPARISONS OF FEDERAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRMNING PROGRAM COSTS 



Program 


Estimated Cost 
Per 
Participeuit 


Estimated Cost 
Service Year 


Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project 






(YIEPP) 


$ 2,000 


$ 4,382 


Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) 


1,570 


4,167 


Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 






Projects (YCCIP) 


2,929 


8,300 


Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) 




11,075 


Job Corps 


a 


12,041 


Supported Wor)^ 


6,014 


11,072 


Slimmer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) 


880^ 


n/a 



SOURCE: Costs for YETP, YCCIP, YACC, Job Corps, and SYEP were prepared 
by the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor for 
use in preparation of 1982 budget recjuests... Costs for YIEPP cind Supported Work 
were calculated by MDRC. 

NOTES: All cost figures are for fiscal year 1980 except Supported Work 
figures, which are for calendar year 1979. 

All costs-per-service-year reflect the average intensity of work 
per slot, but the exact methods used to produce the various cost estimates 
probably differ slightly among programs. 

^Data not availed^le. 

^The Supported Work program served young school dropouts as one 
of four target populations. (The other groups were ex-offenders, ex-addicts, 
and women who were long-term welfare recipients.) The cost fig\ires shown here 
are the average costs for serving all target groups. Annual costs cannot be 
identified for separate target groups since most Supported Work programs 
served more than one target group. Nonetheless, average public svibsidy 
costs and length of stay for the youth target group were very similar to the 
averages for all target groups. See Summary and Findings of the National 
Supported Work Demonstration , MDRC, 1980, and Supported Work In Transition ; 
Post -Demonstration Operating Exper5z\ce , MDRC, February 1981. 

®The SYEP program runs only during the summer, 
^Not applicable. 
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higher than those for the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP), 
the formula* funded national youth employment program administered by 
prime sponsors, which is probably the program most similar to YIBPP. 
They were, however, generally lower than the costs for other national 
youth employment programs less comparable in content «^ For example, 
the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) was a 
full-time work experience program primarily intended for an out-of-school 
population, and the Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) also provided 
full-time work, mainly in park and conservation projects. YACC was 
residential in some areas, as is the Job Corps. The Summer Youth Employ- 
ment Program is CETA^s primary vehicle for providing summer jobs to 
youths, while Supported Work served young school drop-outs in a closely 

supervised work environment incorporating graduated levels of job perfor- 

2 

mance« 

YIEPP and Supported Work costs in the table were estimated by MDRC; 

3 

the other cost figures were estimated by the Department of Labor* 



Under YETP different types of services could be offered to partici- 
pating youths during the school year and summer. 

2 

The other target groups in r.he National Supported Work Demonstration 
were AFDC recipients, ex-addicts and ex-offenders. See the Board of 
Directors, MDRC, Summary and Findings of the National Supported Work 
Demonstration , Cambridge, Massachusetts: Ballmger Publishing Company, 
1980. 

3 

The Congressional Budget Office has published estimates of the 
fiscal year 1981 per-service-year costs of the programs compared here, 
which are generally higher than the estimates for the same period 
produced by the Department of Labor. The Congressional Budget Office's 
projection of YIEPP 's cost per service year was far higher than that 
estimated by MDRC, since the Congressional Budget Office assumed that all 
YIEPP participants worked 40 hours per week during the summer and 20 
hours per week during the school year rather J|han attempting to estimate 
the actual average intensity of work in the program. The differences 
between the estimates produced by the Congressional Budget Office, 




When only the demonstration grant ahare of YIBPP program expendi- 
tures (total expenditures minus matching funds) is compared to the costs 
of other programs, the comparison becomes more favorable. The grant 
share of YIKPP costs came to $1,620 per participant in the last year of 
the demonstration and $3,549 per service year. Viewed that way, the cost 
of the YISPP school-conditioned job guarantee was not out of line with 
other youth programs, and in fact was relatively low compared to the more 
traditional ones. 



Projecting the Costs of an Ongoing National Progt 

As noted in Chapter I, in the Youth Act creating YIBPP, Congress 
required the Secretary of Labor to submit findings on the estimated cost 
of a YIEPP program extended to all areas. In such projections, the 
average cost estimates developed in the preceding section and the 
findings on participation, discussed in Chapter III, provide some of the 
basic building blocks. Others are presented below. However, since 
any projection involves judgments about the value of each element, it is 
critical to first clarify and evaluate these assumptions. 

Critical Parameters and Assumptions 

The cost of a nationwide YIEPP program depends on the specification 
and size of the eligible population, the participation rate among eligif- 
bles, the rate of ineligibility among participants, and the unit cost per 



Department of Labor and MDRC for fiscal year 1981 are shown in Appendix 
Table B-27. More recent Congressional Budget Office estimates of YIBPP^s 
costs per service year are based on figures in this chapter. See Con*- 
gressional Budget Office, Youth Employment and Education: Possible 
Federal Approaches , July 1980, and Improving Youth Employment Prospects ; 
Issues and Options , February 1982. 
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participant. Bach of these is discussed below. 

Eligible Population . Under the first targeting strategy considered 
below, all youths in the country meeting the program eligibility require- 
ments of cititenship, age, low income, and high school status would be 
eligible to participate, regardless of place of residence. A second 
targeting strategy, which is similar to the one considered by Congress in 
the 1980 Youth Bill, restricts program eligibility to youths living 
within ^esaua-designated poverty areas. ^ 

The siie of the population eligible to participate under the first 
strategy was estimated from Current Population Survey (CPS) data collect- 
ed in March of 1980.^ It includes all youths aged 15 through 19 who 
meet two separate income staudards and have not graduated from high 
school as of the survey date. Fifteen-year-olds were included because 
they become eligible to participate in YIBPP when they turn 16. 

According to a study conducted by the Bureau of the Census,^ in- 



Census-designated poverty areas are census tracts and minor civil 
subdivisions in which 20 percent or more of the population have incomes 
below the census-designated poverty level. The census poverty level and 
0MB poverty level are two distinct measures, but both are similar, since 
the 0MB measure is based on the census measure. The 0MB poverty level is 
usually somewhat higher due to rounding procedures. 

^ Estimates were produced at special request by the archive staff of 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Science Research 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

^ U.S. Bureau of the Census^ "Money Income of Families and Persons in 
the United States: 1978," Current Population Reports , Series P-60, No. 
123, June 1980. According to this report, the aggregate income of 
United States residents as estimated from the-CPS was only 90.4 percent 
of aggregate income which could be verified by other sources. This 
under-reporting leads to inflated estimates of the actual number of 
families with incomes below various poverty levels as counted by the 
Current Population Survey. The true number of families in poverty, 
therefore, remains unknown. 
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coMS reported to the Current Population Survey ere known to be under- 
•tatedi Becning that the Burecu^s count of the eligible population 
includes some youths who do not really meet income eligibility require- 
ments. Benchsark estimates of national program costs are based on the 
assumption that families vhich under-report income to the Current Popula- 
tion Survey will also under-report income to a YIEPP program operator » 
and| as a result i YIEPP will enroll a corresponding percent of ineli- 
gibles. One of the sensitivity analysasp as discussed later, will 
estimate the impact on program costs of tightening income verification 
standards. 

Two income standards were used in the benchmark analyses; the Office 
of Management and Budget (0MB) poverty level and 70 percent of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS) Ic/wer living standard. The first standard i 
which is generally lower than the second » was applied during the demon- 
stration! while the BLS standard is used in most CBTA programs. The 0MB 
poverty level for a non-farm family of four in 1980, for example, was 
$7,450 compared with a BLS standard of $8,940 for a family of four living 
in a metropolitan area.^ 

During the demonstration , youths were also eligible to participate 
in the program if they lived in a family which received cash welfare. 
Because conditions of welfare receipt are currently subject to change, 
receipt of cash welfare is not included as a distinct eligibility 



The BLS figures used in this analysis are approximations based on 
the average lower living standard for metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
areas in the United States, while the 0MB poverty levels used are actual 
figures for farm and non-farm families. 
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criterion in these benchsiark projections. The impact on the cost 
projections of welfare receipt (under 1980 regulations) as an additional 
eligibility standard will, however, be shown as a sensitivity analysis. 

The number of youths eligible to participate in a YIEPP program 
using the second targeting strategy of census~designated poverty areas is 
assumed to be 39.5 percent of the population eligible nationwide. This 
estimate is based on data from the March 1981 Current Population Survey. 

Participation Rate . Based on the findings presented in Chapter III| 
the benchmark projections assume a 40 percent participation rate. The 50 
percent participation rate observed in the demonstration over 18 months 
has been adjusted to obtain a one-year rate. The cost implications of 
varying the asstsmed participation rate are described in the sensitivity 
analyses. 

Unit Cost. The cost per participant used in these projections is 
based on the $2,000 figure for fiscal yesr 1980 presented in Table VI-4. 
This assumes that a nationwide YIEPP program would provide the same 
number of work hours and work weeks per year that youths experienced in 
the last year of the demonstration. A further assumption has been made: 
that program operators would still be required to supplement YIEPP grant 
funds with local matching funds. Since matching accounted for 19 percent 
of total site expenditures in the demonstration, that coamitment is also 
assumed in these projections, although the source of vhe match is not 
specified. The benchmark projections are nevertheleiis bMtd on national 



In particular, the recent modifications in the AF>C program — de-* 
signed to reduce the number of working poor who receive welfare — are 
likely also to reduce the size of the group with income above the poverty 
line who nevertheless receive public assistance. 
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program funds of $1,620 per participant, 81 percent of the $2,000 total 
cost per participant figure.^ 
Benchmark Estimates 

This section considers the costs of two alternative strategies for 
targeting a national YIEPP program. A "benchmark" estimate is presented 
for each one, showing the authors' "best number" on each element in the 
projection, followed by a range of alternative estimates showing the 
sensitivity of each benchmark estimate to changes in assumptions* 

Table VI-9 shows the estimated number of national participants and 
the projected annual costs for four targeting combinations, using the 
nationwide and poverty area eligibility strategies at both the 0MB 
poverty level and the 70 percent BLS standard. Cost estimates range from 
$1.6 billion to $1.8 billion for a nationwide program, and from $600 
million to $700 million for a program targeted on poverty areas. While 
these estimates are between 16 and 35 percent higher than equivalent 
national cost estimates published in the Second Implementation Report , 

the differences stem from improvements in the estimation procedures used 

2 

in this final report. 



These projections are based on site operating costs and do not 
include MDRC research or oversight costs. 

2 

Fifteen-year-olds, for example, were not included in the eligible 
population in the estimates produced in the Second Implementation Report . 
Additionally, cost projections in the Second Implementation Report were 
based on cost per enrollee rather than cost per participant. Participa- 
tion rates reflect the number of eligible youths working in program jobs, 
so cost per participant is the appropriate measure to use in estimating 
program costs. Third, the Census poverty level was used to approximate 
the 0MB povery level in the cost projections of the Second Implementation 
Report. The 0MB poverty level is somewhat higher than the Census poverty 
level , and the use of the actual 0MB poverty level increased the size of 
the eligible population by 7 percent, according to Inter-University 
Consort itim estimates. 
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TABLE VI-9 



BENCHMARK ESTIMATES OF THE CX)ST OF RUNNING THE ENTITLEMENT PROGRAM 
CM A NATIONAL BASIS, IN PY 1980 





OMB Poverty Level 


70% BLS Lower Livinq Std. 


Entitlement 
Alternative 


Annual 
Cost 
(millions) 


Estimated 
# of 
Participants 


Annual 
Cost 
(loillions) 


Estimated 
# of 
Participants 


1. Expansion to all 
designated poverty 
areas 


$ 624 


382,493 


$ 729 


450,186 


2. Expansion to all 
incoine-eligible 
youths 


$1,581 


975,932 


$1,846 


1,139,711 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstra- 
tion Information System; Combined Operating Reports; and tabulations of data 
from Current population Surveys for March 1980 and March 1981. 

NOTES: Poverty areas as defined by the Bureau of the Census are tracts 
and minor civil divisions in which 20% or more of the population was below the 
poverty level in 1969. 

Formulas used to calculate estimated annual costs for expansion 
of the Entitlement Program to all designated poverty levels are shown below: 

cost at OMB Poverty Level ■= $1,620 x {.E^^ x 0.40) x 0.395 

Cost at 70% BLS Standard = $1,620 x (Ej^j^g x 0.40) x 0.395 

Where: $1,620 



is the grant share of cost per participant 
per year; 



omb/bls 

0.40 
0.395 



are the eligible populations at each income 
level; 

is the expected participation rate; 

identifies the proportion of the income- 
eligible population living in designated 
poverty areas. 



Equations predicting the cost of expanding to all income-eligible 
youths nationally are identical to those shown above, except that the proportion 
of-income-eligible-population-living-in-poverty-areas factor CO. 395) is not 

included. 

The estimated-nuraber-of -participants nationwide is represented 
in parentheses in the two equations. 



ERIC 
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Sensitivity Tests 

While the benchmark assuaptions used to produce the cost estimates 
shown in Table VI-9 represent a best judgnent at the ti«e of this writ- 
ing» a nuaber of key benchmark assumptions , which have already changed 
with the passage of time, influence program costs. Sensitivity tests 
were conducted around three key variables: the size of the eligible 
population 9 the proportion of youths participating, Md program posts per 
participant. 

As noted earlier, the sice of the eligible population depends on the 
family income standard used to determine eligibility and the ntmber of 
youths living in these low~income families. However, the benchmark 
assumptions in Table VI~9 do not include individuals with incomes above 
the poverty standard also receiving cash welfare. The addition of this 
eligibility criterion, if 1980 conditions persisted, increases the number 
of youths eligible for the program by 24 percent over the number of 
estimated at the 0MB poverty level, according to the Current Population 
Survey. It increases the eligible population by almost 15 percent using 
70 percent of the BLS lower living standard. These are both siseable 
changes.^ 



Interestingly, the numbers of people eligible to participate at the 
two income standards tend to converge when receipt of cash welfare is 
added as an alternative eligibility criterion. This is because most of 
the welfare-only recipients have incomes higher than the 0MB standard, 
but below the 70 percent BLS standard. The relatively large number of 
youths living in families receiving cash welfare with incomes above the 
0MB standard and the few that fall above the 70 percent BLS standard 
reflects the fact that, in 1980, welfare recipients were entitled to 
certain earned income disregards » under the "30 and 1/3 plus work ex^ 
pensei^** rule. They could» in other words, disregard the first 30 
dollars earned per month, plus 1/3 of any additional earned income and 
certain work expenses » in the calculation of their public assistance 
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The first sensitivity test shown in Table VI-10 reveals the impact 
on program costs o£ the addition of welfare receipt, using the 1980 
estimate of the number of eligible youths nationwide. To obtain the 
"sensitivity" results for the second (poverty area) targeting strategy, 
one simply multiplies by 0.395, the proportion of income-eligible popula- 
tion living in designated poverty areas. 

Assumptions about the participation rate of program eligibles and 
the ability of programs to enforce eligibility criteria can also vary. 
While the benchmark estimat<^s are based on a 40 percent participation 
rate, if the demographics and local environments in a nationwide program 
differed significantly from those observed in the fear pilot sites, it is 
likely that national participation rates would also be affected. For 
example, one of the most important factors in explaining participation in 
the four pilot sites was ethnicity. After controlling for age, sex, and 
prior educational and employment status, 58 percent of eligible black 
youths and 48 percent of Hispanics — but only 17 percent of white youths 
~ worked in program jobs during the first 18 months of the demonstra- 
tion. Nationally, some 63 percent of all youths aged 16 through 21 
living in families with incomes below the census poverty level are 



benefits. The effect of this policy, intended to encourage welfare 
recipients to work, was to continue welfare payments to families with 
total earned and unearned incomes substantially above the poverty level 
or the welfare standard of need. The 1981 modifications in the APDC 
program — limiting the 30 and 1/3 and work expenses provisions as well 
as capping income eligibility at 150 percent of the "standard of need" 
established by each state ^ should reduce the number of families who 
both receive welfare and have incomes above the poverty level. However, 
the changes may also have a more general effect on the work behavior of 
APDC recipients and thus the size of the poverty population. 




TABLE VI-10 



ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS OF A NATIONWIDE YIEPP PROGRAM 
ASSOCIATED WITH CHANGES IN KEY BENCHMARK ASSUMPTIONS, 
BY INCOME ELIGIBILITY STANDARD 







Estimated Annual Costs (millions) 


Cost Assumptions 


0MB 

Poverty Level 


70% BLS 
Lower Living Std. 


Benchmark Assumptions^ 


$ 1,581 


$ 1,846 


Alternative Assumptions: 






1. 


Welfare Recipients Eligible to Participate 


$ 1,961 


$ 2,119 


2. 


30% Participation Rate 


1,186 


1,385 ' 


3. 


50% Participation Rate 


1,976 


2,308 


4. 


60% Participation Rate 


2,372 


2,769 


5. 


Eligible Population Estimated by CPS, 
Assuming No Income-Ineligibles 


1,755 


2,049 


6. 


Population Estimated by CPS, Assuming 
30% Income-Ineligible 


1,265 


1,477 


7. 


Participation Limited to 52 Paid Weeks 


1,195 


1,396 


8. 


40-Hour Full-Time and 20-Hour Part-Time 
Work Weeks Offered 


1,700 


1,986 


9. 


Less Them 40-Hour amd/or 20-Hour 
Work Weeks Offered 


1,486 


1,736 


10. 


No Local Matching Funds Provided 


1,952 


2,279 


11. 


Matching Funds Cover 50% of Program Costs 


976 


1,140 


12. 


Elimination of Worksite Supervision Cost 


1,528 


1,784 


13. 


Elimination of Worksite Supervision 
and Training Costs 


1,482 


1,731 


14. 


Increase in the Minimvmi Wage to Current 
Levels ($3.35 per hour) 


1,742 


2,035 



SOURCE: Refer to Table VI-9. 



NOTES: All projections in this table are for the cost of running the YIEPP 
program for all income-eligible youths nationwide in FY 1980, according to Current 
Population Survey estimates. 

The formulas used to calculate these costs are based on the same formulas 
show in TaO^le VI-9. The costs of changing key assumptions were derived by altering 
one or more factors in the formulas. 

^The benchmark assumptions include a 40% participation rate. 

'^Based on participant costs in Albuquerque, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Monterey, New York, Philadelphia and Syracuse, which offered an average ot 33 hoiirs of 
work per week during full-time periods and 17 hours per week during part-time periods. 
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white. The aodification it that this factor could pull national 
participation rates downward. 

It is ispossiblei unfortunately » to ^Setensine fro« the research 
if thii^ would, in facti happen. Blacks and Hispanics Mde up fro« 83 to 
94 percent of the eligible population surveyed in the four pilot sites. 
As a result, little is really known about white participation rates in 
areas where white youths are more than a saall minority of the eligible 
population. As noted in Chapter III| their participation nay have been 
unusually low in the pilot sites because many white youths were reluctant 
to enter a program apparently directed to minority youths. White youths 
night participate at higher rates in a nationwide program where they 
would form a larger fraction of the eligible population. 

To examine the impact of different participation rates on the costs 
of a nationwide program, costs were estimated assuming participation 
rates of 30, 50 and 60 percent. A 30 percent annual participation rate 
probably represents a low bound for national projections since, in the 
four pilot sites, participation never fell below 30 percent in any 
program semester through the first 18 months. The 60 percent partici- 
pation rate represents a reasonable maximum. Each change of 10 percent 
increases program costs by $395 million at the 0MB poverty level and by 
$462 million at the BLS income standard. 

It should be noted again that since benchmark estimates of national 
program costs are based on CPS estimates of the sise of the population 

^ These figures were published by the United States Bureau of the 
Census in Money Income and Poverty Status of Families and Persons in the 
United States; 1980 , (Series P-60, Ho. 127, August 1981) and are based on 
the March 1981 Current Population Survey. 
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clisible to participate nationally^ som undtr--rt porting of incoM in tha 
CPS could influence these ettiMtet. Because the i«pact of thia under-- 
reporting on the tixe of the eligible population it not knoim» however^ 
the benchaark ettiaatet of the eligible population have been left un* 
adjuated. It hat been tuggettedp at irell» that one could reatonably 
attuaie that the level of under^reporting to the CPS would approxiMte the 
aBount of ineligibility to occur in a national prograa^ tay in the range 
of froB 5 to 10 percent. 

TVo other pottibilitiet axiit» however* One it that under-reporting 
to the CPS aMng poverty faailiet it negligible and that» therefore » tha 
benchaark cott ettiaate doet not take into account the inevitable 
participation of additional ineligibletp through tcreening arrora» in a 
national program. Attuaing that documented proof of fasily incoM vat 
required at enrollaent^ and no further tightening of eligibility aonitor- 
ing occurred » cott ettiaatet would have to be increated by 11 percent p 
which it the combined ineligibility rate for incoM reatont found by the 
quality control ttudy in Cincinnati and Baltiaorap the two titet in the 
ttudy requiring incoae documentation. At the other extreM» under»re* 
porting in the CPS could approximate the level of **under-*teporting** in 
Mittittippip vhere ioeoM ineligibility aMng participaatt reached a 
little over 30 percent. Under the tame attm^tion that documented proof 
of income would be required in a national program^ ^benchmark** cottt 
would then have to be adjutted downward to account for the tcreening out 
of ineligiblet through income verification proceduret. Following our 
example^ the adjuttment would be the difference between the income 
ineligibility rate found in Hittitaippi and the combined average of the 
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othtr t«o tittt, or about 20 ptrctnt.^ 

Table VI-IO thowa the effect of an II percent increase and 20 
percent reduction in benchmark costi attociated with these two possi- 
bilities. Uhile additional reduction* in prograa coats «xght be "possible 
with even tighter incoa« verification, aoM of these savigns would, of 
course, be offset by increases in sanageMnt costs associated with aore 
intensive screening. It should also be reiterated that costs in a 
national progra* would be highly sensitive to the effectiveness of the 
eligibility screening procedures. 

The final group of sensitivity tests involves changes in benchaark 
assunptions brought about by progra* procedures such as the uxinua 
length of program participation allowed in future progress, restrictions 
on the nunber of hours worked per week, and changes in natching fund 
requiroMnts. The nost drastic change discussed here is the placing of 
liaits on the aaximia length of participation. Tiae limits on prograa 
participation were proposed in soae versions of youth eaployaent bills 
considered by Congress in 1980, and this analysis presenta the cost 
iaplications of placing a one-year (or 52-week) liait on YIEPP partici- 
pation. 

To estiaate the liait's effect on prograa costs, data on the nuaber 
of weeks worked by aeabers of a saaple of YIEPP participants were re- 



* These rates of ineligibility are based on youths proven ineligible 
for reasons of incoae at the three sites in the quality control study 
saaple. Other reasons for ineligibility were found to be alaost negli- 
eible. Mote, too, that greater attention to eligibility screening could, 
in a national prograa, reduce ineligibility to rates below those found 
in Baltiaore and Cincinnati. 



coded All youths in that sample who worked for aore than 52 weeks 
were artificially limited to a maxiinum one year of participation, with 
hypothetical termination dates calculated for them. The results indicate 
that 4 percent fewer youths would have participated in the last year of 
the demonstration 9 had the limit been in effect » and that the termination 
of youths remaining in the program would have reduced aggregate work 
hours in that last year by 21 percent. The impact of these changes on 
national YIEPP costs is substantial, as shown in Table VI-IO; the 
imposition of a 52-week limit cut costs by 24 percent. While such 
participation limits might yield substantial savings , however » the effect 
of such limits on the program's impacts is unclear. 

As noted in Table VI-6» nine demonstration sites offered partici- 
pants the opportunity to work 40 per hours a week during the summer 
period and 20 hours weekly during the school year, the maximum allowed 
in the legislation establishing YIEPP. The remaining sites offered less 
than these allowable hours. While the nationwide benchmark estimates 
assume a mixture of weekly work hours similar to the demonstration work 
experience^ this assumption can be changed to show the average program 
costs for sites which offered the maximum level of work, and those which 
offered less. Sites offering the legal maximum spent 7.6 percent more 

per participant than the benchmark cost^ and sites with less than that, 

2 

spent 6 percent less. The cost of nationwide programs offering these 



This sample of YIEPP participants was used to conduct the length of 
stay analysis in Chapter III. 

2 

The average site providing less than the maximum work hours offered 
17 hours of work weekly during the school year and 33 hours per week 
during the summer. Variations in the number of part-time and full-time 
work weeks offered per year are obviously another potential source of 
cost variation. Since site differences in length of program operations 
per year are not well documented » such tests will not be attempted here. 
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two prograa variations is shown in Table VI-10. 

YIEPP costs were also influenced by local matching fund require- 
aents. Table VI-10 shows the impact of two alternatives to the 19 
percent matching formula embodied in the benchmark estimates. For 
example, if program operators raised no matching funds, the total 
national cost of YIEPP would come to $2 billion at the 0MB poverty 
level and $2.3 billion at the BLS income standard. 

Some versions of the 1980 youth employment legislation proposed that 
YIEPP activities be continued with a 50 percent match requirement. 
Most of the matching funds presumably would come from other federal 
sources, with perhaps a small proportion raised by an effective wage 
subsidy reduction plan for private sector worksites, as mentioned ear- 
lier. National program costs with a 50 percent local match requirement, 
as shown in Table VI-10, are estimated at about 38 percent below the 
benchmark costs (which include the 19 percent match). 

Program costs could also be lowered by cutting non-compensation 
expenses. Table VI-10 shows the costs of nationwide YIBPP with no 
provision for worksite supervision or training. Since these expenditures 
were negotiated in the demonstration with each site, it is quite possi- 
ble to operate YIEPP without them. Only costs for limited alternative 
education and participant orientation, previously allocated to the 
training category, might repwin. 

Finally, cost obviously depend on the level of the minimum wage 
and overall cost increases. The average minimum wage during the last 
demonstration year - $3.03 per hour ($2.90 per hour for four months and 
$3.10 for eight months) - is over 10 percent less than the current 



federal minimum wage, $3.35 per hour. The final sensitivity test 
included in Table VI-10 assumes a 10 percent increase in all program 
costs. (Of course, if the level of the minimum wage decreased, for 
example, as a result of a subminimum wage for younger workers, the cost 
per participant would drop accordingly.) 

In summary, the estimated costs of a nationwide program under these 
different assumptions range from about $1 billion to $2.4 billion at the 
0MB poverty standard, and from $1.1 billion to $2.8 billion at the 70 
percent BLS standard. The costs of the variations described here can 
deviate by as much as 50 percent from the benchmark estimates. Some 
variation may also occur because of the sample data from the Current 
Population Survey, which was used in estimates for the size of the 
eligible population. At the 0MB poverty level, the estimated population 
could be 11 percent higher or lower than the true size of that population 
solely because of the sampling variability. 

Despite this range of estimates, however, the cost figure that rftill 
ap- cs most reasonable for running a national program in 1980 is the 
bt mark cost estimate of from $1.6 to $1.8 billion, if receipt of cash 
welfare is disregarded in program eligibility standards. A national 
program using YIEPP's standards of low income plus receipt of cash 
welfare would, on the other hand, raise these costs to $2 to $2.1 billion 
in 1980. 

A national program operating today, however, would probably pay the 
current minimum wage and experience other cost increases. Such a program 
would cost from $1.7 to $2 billion, again if cash welfare were disre- 
garded. While the program would certainly cost more if receipt of 
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velfare were added to the eligibility standards, the aaount by vhich it 
would increase is unclear, given the changes in the welfare regulations 
since 1980. However, these requirements would probably limit partici^ 
pation more in 1982 than they did in 1980. Additionally » it is clear 
that there are several ways in which the program costs can be reduced » 
and some of them undoubtedly would be used if a nationwide TIBPP program 
were adopted. Thus, it appears likely that a nationwide YIBPP program 
could be mounted today for under $2 billion per year. 
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CHAPTER VII 
LBS80HS flOM THE TIBPP BIPBRIEItCK 

Chapter I noted that the Youth Incentive EntitleMSit Pilot Projects 
dewastratioa vas inportant for several reasons. First, it tested the 
feasibility and ivpact of combining school end vork in a progres for 
disadvantaged youths, asking school enrollMnt, perfonuince, and atten^ 
dance a condition for esployment. Moreover, it did so within the 
fraaework of a guaranteed jobs progren, the nation's first. The dMon* 
stration also exsained, for the first tiae, the feasibility of involving 
the private sector in a CETA youth eaployaent progrsa, even though in 
YIIPP wages were subsidised up to 100 percent. Finally, the denonstrs-* 
tion gave planners a chance to see if and how prise sponsors end schools 
would cooperste in joint progrsoung, a Mtter of incressing interest to 
those concerned sbout the preparation of disadvantaged youths for the 
futuro labor market. 

In addition to these broad policy issues. Congress, in authorising 
the program, hsd asked that a series of specific questions be addressed 
in the deaonstrstion. These included issues of psrticipstion, job 
creation, costs, and other mstters of criticsl importance. 

This final chapter sunmsrises the lessons thst have emerged from 
progrsm implementstion, combining them, when sppropriste, with the 
in-progrsm impsct findings on the schooling end employment behavior 
of eligible youths. The resder is sgsin reminded thst s concluding 
impact report, scheduled for Iste 1983, will sddress post-progrsm 
impacts on these end other outcomes. These Ister findings will sdd to 



this body of knovlodto on the feasibility of the TIIPP progtm end the 
results of its uipleseotction. 

Lessons About the Feesihility of s School-Cooiitioned 
Job Intitleaent for Youths 

Chapters I and XZ discussed the fact that the ispleaentation of the 
YIBPP progr* aodel posed tvo sets of challenges to priae sponsors » the 
first set centering on delivery of the entitloMnt* trim sponsors had 
to develop sufficient jobs to employ all interested eligible youths, and 
to ensure that there was educational capacity to serve participants, 
especially returning drop-outs. There also was the expectation in the 
Youth Act, and in the site selection criteria and the guidelines, that 
prise sponsors vould advertise the program widely, letting the eligible 
population knov of its availability. 

The second set of tasks involved procedures for the sonitoring of 
progrsB eligibility and perfomance standards. These involved extensive 
checks of eligibility at entry, periodic reverification of residence and 
incoM, ongoing monitoring of age and school enrollment, and frequent 
■onitoring of participant performance and attendance, both at the job and 
in the school. 

This report has examined the extent to which prime sponsors and the 
educators vere able to meet these dual challenges. Certainly, the 
demonstration proved that large-scale job development, both for part- and 
full-time jobs, was feasible on a year-round basis. Equally important, 
it shoved that large-scale job development could occur without substan- 
tial compromise to quality. 

Outreach was another critical task. The sites were able to inform 
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a hith proportion of the eligible youths about the progrM, but since 
the drop*-Ottt population vas a harder one to target, «ore in-school youths 
than drop-^outs heard of the opportunity. By the fall of 1980 » som 
91 percent of all the eligible youths at the inception of the deaon-- 
stration had been informed of its existence » 94 percent of all the 
ill-school students and 75 percent of youths iiho bad dropped out in the 
semester prior to the denonstration. It vas also true that for m 
nuMber of youths the atssage vas not clear; som youths reported being 
interested but not knowing hoir to apply. A sustained and fonul outreach 
effort, with less reliance on publicity by vord-of-aouth, would probably 
heve increased the accuracy of the infomation. 

The strong interest in participation belied the notion that disad- 
vantaged youths are not attracted to a fiinimta wage, entry-level job. 
Soae 82 percent of those who heard of YIEPP applied for it, and cuwila* 
tively, participation levels reached 57 percent by the demonstration's 
end. Participation could have been soiMswhat higher if sites had not: 
experienced initial difficulties in processing the applications and 
Hatching youths to jobs. 

A tiaely job match was primarily a problem for the larger sites in 
YIEPP'^s first year. The issue was less one of long*term feasibility than 
of the sites' inadequate preparation and too rapid program 8tart*-up. 
Lags between enrollment and assignment, however, became much shorter 
after the first months of program operation. Job matches were most 
feasibly carried out, particularly in the large Tier I sites, by satisfy- 
ing the geographical requirements of the match; that is, ensuring that 
the job assignments were reasonably close to home and school. Youths' 



intcrcsta ««re also gWctt cootideratiooi bot in th« •arly atagta of th« 
dtaoaatratiottt cloaa aatchiiig only tondod to alow aaaignaont down, 
parhapa diacouraging aoM youths item ataying in tha program. 

On tha achool aida of tha ladgar, bacauaa taturniag drop-outa 
wtra uaually uavilliiig to raturo to tha traditional high achool prograM 
thay had laft» cltarnativa aducatioaal aanricaa had to ha craatad or 
axpandad at aavaral aitaa by projact raaourcaa. With thia axcaption, 
axiating achool capacity vaa aufficiaat at tha aitaa to aanra partici- 
pants. Cartainly, though, futura prograaa aanring drop-out populationa 
will hava to ha praparad to aptod raaourcaa for altarnativa r^ograna in 
araaa vhara thay ara in abort aupply. 

On tha aacond aat of challangaa — aoniioring tha aligihility 
critaria — an KDRC--aponaorad quality control atudy ahowad that tha aitaa 
did fairly vail on anforcing initial aligihility chacfca on aga and 
incosa, raaittanca and achool anrollvant. Whan youtha vara found to ha 
inaligihla, it vaa uaually hacauaa thair incoaaa vara too high. Eligi-* 
hility varification procaduraa vara axaninad for thraa atudy aitaa. 
Tha tvo raquaating pay atuba or W-2 foraa had far lover ineligibility 
rataa than tha one aite that requeated only parenta^ incoM declarations. 
At is often true for inco«e<*conditioned benefit prograaa, requiring an 
independent proof of incoae at enrol laent can reduce ineligibility error 
rataa. 

The guidalinea apecify that youtha^ incoae and reaidencea were to be 
rechacked aix to twelve aontha after enrollvent and annually thereafter. 
Thia ayatea, proved to be, although feaaible, not vorth tha trouble, 
since aligibility hardly changed for thoae reaaining in tha prograa. 
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These retultt^ along with those regarding initial ineligibility, suggest 
that a better use of future resources would be an ongoing quality control 
effort based on a periodic sampling of nev enrollees. 

The Most problematic part of project iapleaentation vas the estab- 
listasent and enforcement of the school performance stiindards. Congress 
had apparently assumed that schools had set clear standards for attend- 
ance and performance. Prime sponsors found this not to be the case vhen 
they asked schools about them in the demonstration's planning stage. In 
the absence of such standards , prime sponsors and schools had to negoti«* 
ate to develop them, a process which in some sites vas drawn out. 
Thereafter, monthly school reports proved difficult to get because the 
schedules vere not synchronised vith the school system's marking periods. 
Moreover, in alternative education and GEO programs, which had less 
structure, the youths advanced at their cm pace. In such a setting, 
objective performance standards seem to make little sense, and even 
monitoring attendance vas a complicated process. 

Finally, prime sponsors had serious problems vifch enforcement of 
thj standards, primarily because the paperwork and systems slowed the 
process down. Many staff also disliked terminating violators who would 
be faced with few productive options outside the program. For most 
youths in the demonstration, these difficulties meant that violation was 
a game of chance: many «iould be caught, but many would not. 

Despite these problems, there was progress in making the school 
standards "real" in the demonstration. Some sites never focused very 
much on standards. There were others, however, that gave the issue 
increasing attention over the course of the demonstratirn. They found 



that it vat posiible to overcose logitticd difficutliet in the »onitor- 
ing and enforcement process, so long as they had adequate lead tine to 
plan procedures and adequate staff resources for carrying them out. 

Was an Entitlement Offered? 

One of the central issues raised in the assessment of any social 
demonstration is whether the essential features of the program model vere 
actually wplemented in . the field. In light of the discuasion of the 
intake funnel in Chapter III, it is legitimate to ask if the YIBPP job 
entitlement, guaranteeing work for all the interested eligibles, was 
in fact provided in this demonstration. 

Data for the pilot sites showed that a wide variety of factors could 
influence participation rates, which ranged from AO to 69 percent of all 
the eligibles in the four pilot sites. Indeed, a fair amount of manage- 
ment discretion was allowed prime sponsors in the guidelines for imple- 
menting YIBPP. A site like Baltimore could advertise the program widely, 
and use innovative outreach strategies as part of a concerted effort to 
give priority to high participation rates. In contrast, Cincinnati, 
while advertising the program's presence, legitimately could give it less 
priority than other matters on its city agenda. Many factors — the 
degree of outreach, the balance of recruitment efforts between the 
youths both in and out of school, the clarity of the outreach message, 
the rigor of the eligibility check, and the scope and speed of job match 
— all could vary from site to site. As in all other entitlement pro- 
gress, a range of management options could affect participation levels. 

Clearly, too, the data show that not all youths applying or enrolled 
got jobs. To this extent the guarantee was flawed. On the other hand. 
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•one gaps in tervicet «re always bound to happen. In YIEPPi they were 
exacerbated by the rapid program start-up and the large nuabers of 
enrolling youths. Despite this, YIBPP attained high outreach levels and 
participation rates » providing work to soae 76,000 youths (93 percent of 
those enrolled). 

In light of ('11 these factors, it is fair to say that the four sites 
for which the data are available did satisfactorily carry out the offer 
of providing a guaranteed and schoo Conditioned job for eligible youths. 
Less complete data from the other 13 sites suggest they too substantial- 
ly delivered on the job guarantee. 

Lessons About the Effects of Different Site Circumstances 

In authorising YIEPP, Congress indicated an interest in learning 
about "the efficacy of a youth job entitlement in a variety of differing 
locations and circumstances."^ Site differences, in addition to the 
ones discussed above, affected both participation and the penrformance of 
prime sponsors in operating the local projects. 

Perhaps the clearest lesson from the demonstration is one that makes 
intuitive good sense: participation rates were sensitive to the labor 
market. The labor market also influenced which youths among the eligibles 
would find the program's entry-level jobs attractive, and thus, in turn, 
the characteristics of those who joined. Black youths were far more 
likely to become participants than white youths, probably because the 
latter group had easier access to unsubsidised jobs. 



U.S. Congress, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments 

of 1978, Title IV, Subpart I, Sec. 416. (PL 95- 524). 
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In cdditioui the labor aarket acted on the job development side* 
Generally, sites were successful in finding enough jobs for participants. 
The aost notable exception was Mississippi, nhere, as noted earlier, the 
capacity to develop a sufficient nuaber of jobs was limited by the 
generally poor rural labor market • 

Other problems in a largely rural area are the lack of public 
transportation and the absence of alternative educational programs for 
returning drop-outs. Both kinds of services had to be created In the 
Mississippi target area. The overall experience in that site suggests 
that, ifhile a YIEPP-type program can be implemented in large rural areas, 
service needs and job development efforts warrant close attention. 

The Tier I-Tier II scale division reveals that program sise can also 
influence site performance. The smaller Tier II sites eould generally 
handle paperwork mors eaaily and coordinate procedures better than their 
larger Tier I counterparts. Moreover, they were more effective In the 
tracking and the monitoring of school performance and attendance, and 
with the opportunity to be selective in the job development process, they 
provided slightly higher quality in the work positions. Certain sites, 
however, which operated r^maller programs within a large bureaucracy 
lacked attention and were essentially dwarfed by the prime sponsor's 
scale. 

The overall demonstration experience does show, however, that 
YIEPP is feasible in larger- as well as smaller-scale operations. The 
primary lesson in the tier comparison is that the larger scale requires 
greater preparation, given difficulties of correcting problems once 
enrollment starts. Larger scale, in general, generates a longer learning 
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curve vhtn ntv activities arc to bt Msttred. 

As Chapter II sugtasted, other sore elusive variables, not subject 
to manipulation at the national level, could have an iapact on the 
quality of iapleMntation, although the precise effects of such variables 
are difficult to aeasure. Prior staff experience, historical relation* 
ships SBong operating agencies ~ particularly between priae sponsors and 
subcontractors at the larger sites — and the degree to which TIIFP was 
divided functionally snong other agencies could strongly influence site 
perforMnce. Another iaportant factor was the priority assigned the 
project, both by staff and at the city's executive level. In sites like 
Baltimore and Detroit, the program worked because the «ayor wanted it to 
work; probleM were dealt with expeditiously. In other cities, problesM 
lingered because the project ^s importance was not paramount. 

Lessons About the Private Sector 

On a nunber of points, the YIIPP experience ran counter to conven- 
tional wisdom on the potential for private sector involvement in a CBTA 
work program for disadvantaged youths. Despite the initial trepidation 
of some prime sponsors about approaching the private sector, the program 
proved that businesses in large numbers were willing to provide jobs. 
Their participation steadily increased, and, by the demonstration's end, 
the private sector had accounted for over half of all YIKPP worksites. 
This result, considered in conjunction with reports that public worksites 
were becoming saturated, suggests that the inclusion of the private 
sector may have been critical in providing a sufficient numbers of jobs 
for youths. 

Several features of the program model heightened the willingness 
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of privat* Htm to tpoator youths, particularly th« full wagt tubtMy 
initially of fared i« avary aita but Miaaisaippi. Fartieipation vaa. i« 
fact, quita aanaitiva to tha subsidy laval aa ■aasurad ia a two-sita waga 
subsidy variation axparinant: 18 parcant of privata fitna approachad 
agraad to aponsor prograa youths at tha 100 parcant waga aubsidy laval; 
participation droppad to 10 parcant at 75 parcant, and lowar atill to 5 
parcant at a SO parcant waga subsidy. Howavar, Mississippi's ability to 
racruit its privata sactor finw at a 75 parcant subsidy — and, latar in 
tha daMnstration, tha willingnasa of som businassas to assuM half of 
tha waga costs aftar a trial pariod — suggast that partial subsidias can 
ba fcasibla, although a graatar job rfevslopMnt affort aay ba raquirad. 

Ovar thraa-quartars of a raodon aanpla of privata sactor anployara 
iodicatad a high laval of satisfaction with tha youths assignad to tha«, 
and, in addition, 19 parcant hirad youths on thair own payrolls whan tha 
subsidisad work was ovar. Thara ara also data to suggasL that, whila 
»om businassas wara at first raluctaat to anploy thasa youths, thair 
eoncarns wara genarally dispallad onca thay had had axparianca with 
than. This furthar suggasts that tha inducaMnts offarad by a program 
ara iaportant to forastall initial raaistanca in tha privata sactor, but 
that incantivas (prtaarily Cha -subsidy) can probably ba raducad in latar 
pariods. 

Anothar inducaaant to privata sactor participation waa tha cantral 
payroll aanagad by tha projact. This ravarsal of traditional praetica — 
wharaby prina sponsors subsidise aaployara who carry trainaas on thair 
payroll — waa a relatively siaple nachaniaa which aavad enployara 
paperwork. It also nade it aaaier for youtha to be transferred froa 
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worksites when employers were not satisfied with them. 

Another piece of conventional wisdom not supported by the YIEPP 
experience is that the quality of work is better in the private sector 
than in the public or nonprofit sectors. Simply put, no differences were 
found among these sectors in a study of the quality in the demonstration 
worksites. However, it may be true that private sector work experience 
can increase long-run employment prospects, if the labor market favors 
those with that particular work experience. 

Finally, manpower initiatives have been known to focus on recruit- 
ment of large private sector firms, often national or international, 
instead of local businesses. However, the great majority of ^private 
sector firms in YIBPP were small, leading to the conclusion that small 
businesses can be a very important source of jobs in youth employment 
progranming. Their neighborhood locations and their predominance in the 
retail and the service industries enable them to offer jobs which are 
appropriate for youths. 

However, the 18 percent take-up rate by employers who were offered a 
full wage subsidy suggests another lesson as well: that reliance on 
private businesses to "solve" the problems of inadequate demand for the 
labor of disadvantaged teenagers — even by reducing businesses^ wage 
costs through a subsidy or a reduced minimum wage — would be misplaced. 
Put another way, while private businesses in YIEPP accounted for over 
half of all work sponsors, they typically hired only one or two youths at 
a time. Subsequently, a much smaller share of the youths' job hours — 
&bout one- fifth of the total — was spent in the private sector As 
necessary as they were for the job guarantee, private businesses alone 
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could hardly have provided sufficient jobs. 

Lessons About Pri«e Sponsor-School Cooperstion 

YIEPP was an opportunity for schools and prime sponsors to collabor- 
ate in ways other than the school enforcement standards, and they did. 
Schools proved to be highly cooperative in the recruitment process, 
especially for in-school youths, and they also served as a prime source 
of worksites. They were generally willing to provide academic credit for 
the YIEPP work experience, although its academic value, in the end, was 
questionable; schools rarely assessed the value of the work experience, 
but rather negotiated "credit coverage of jobs" with prime sponsors. 
Given the academic deficiencies of many participating youths, such 
substitution of credit for regular course work may have been a drawback 
in their educational programs. 

Additionally, schools were generally cooperative on the flexible 
scheduling of classes to allow participants to work their maximum 
hours during the school week. Schedules were, however, established on an 
individual basis. Efforts to provide large-scale uniform scheduling 
ran into timing problems, since school class schedules and assignments 
were usually settled in the previous academic year. Furthermore, 
with diminished resources and reductions in the numbers of classes 
during this period, schools found flexible scheduling that much more 
difficult. It is likely that in future school-conditioned programs, 
scheduling will have to be arranged in the same ad-hoc, individualized 
manner. 

It was rare that YIEPP fostered joint programs incorporating school 
curricular changes tied to program work experiences. The YIEPP research 
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confined the obtervationt of others in the field that the school systems 
will not, and in «ost cases cannot, modify educational strategies quick- 
ly, nor do they vant to, at least for short-term programs and without the 
resources they perceive as necessary for such modification* 

As program managers, schools appeared to operate YIEPP projects as 
ably as prime sponsors* However, successful management by the schools 
occurred primarily in the Tier II sites with smaller programs* On the 
Tier I level the experience was mixed, with the Cincinnati and Detroit 
schools having difficulties as program managers* In Seattle, the program 
operated smoothly, although low enrollment levels helped* 

Finally, as noted previously, a number of schools throughout the 
demonstration did make efforts — and often more as time went by — to 
cooperate on procedures for enforcement of the standards* Interviews 
conducted during the last year of the demonstration indicated that school 
officials were impressed with the prime sponsors' growing attention to 
the school performance and attendance requirements as a condition for 
participation. Many officials looked on YIEPP more favorably than other 
youth employment programs, which they perceived as ^'giveaways , requiring 
no quid pro quo from the participating youths* 

Lessons About Costs 

Total demonstration costs amounted to $240.2 million over a 30-month 
span, with $224.3 million spent on site operations. Sixty-three percent 
of that went to participant wages. This high proportion reflects the 
program emphasis on employment as the major program activity* 

While special demonstration funds provided for the bulk of spending, 
most local prime sponsors provided suitching funds from other CSTA pro- 
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graUl such as YETP> the Suaner Youth Employment Program, and the Public 
Service Employment program. On averagei these funds covered 19 percent 
of total operating costs. Given federal funding cutbacks, if match 
requirements are to be part of any future programs, the ability of prime 
sponsors to provide such funds and the impact of a match requirement on 
other local manpower programs would have to be considered. 

On a unit cost basis, YIEPP compared favorably to other youth 
employment programs. The estimated cost per service year — the cost of 
keeping one participant in the program for one year — came to $4,382. 
Since participants could move in and out of the^ program during the period 
of their eligibility, with some staying for less than a year, the abso- 
lute annual cost per participant was $2,000. Comparable costs for 
YETP, which provides formula funding to prime sponsors for locally 
designed youth employment and training programs, were $1,570 per partici- 
pant and $4,167 per service year. No economies of scale were found in 
YIEPP to suggest that larger programs have lower unit costs than smaller 
ones. 

Based on expenditures during the demonstration, and a number of 
assumptions and judgments on the most likely future implementation 
conditions, it was estimated that the annual cost of operating YIEPP in 
all designated poverty areas as a national program would come to $624 
million in 1980 dollars, assuming that eligibility was restricted to 
youths with family incomes at or below the Office of Management and 
Budget (0MB) poverty level. The annual cost would be $729 million if 
that income eligibility standard were set at 70 percent of the Lower 
Living Standard (LLS)» If YIEPP were to serve all income-eligible youths 
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with no regard to residence, it would cost $1*58 end $1*85 billion at the 
0MB end 70 percent LLS standards » respectively* As shown in sensitivity 
tests presented in Chapter VI, these nuabers differ by as mch as 50 
percent under varying aasuaptions on eligibility, participation rates, 
the effects of tighter income verification procedures, and other iwple** 
mentation alternatives* 
Program Design and Impact 

As noted before, the impact results on the work and schooling 
behavior of participants during the full period of program operations 
have been positive* High participation rates were accompanied by improv- 
ed employment rates for disadvantaged youths with no reduction in school 
enrollment levels, which even went up during the 30*inonth demonstration 
span* 

In this final report on implementation, however, a critical issue 
worth addressing is the relationship of the two novel features of the 
program model — the job entitlement and the school condition — to the 
broad issues surrounding youth employment. 

It would certainly be possible for policymakers to run a program 
similar to YIEPP, incorporating many of the program features, without 
operating it as an entitlement. The school condition, geographic target- 
ing, and private sector job development could all be structured in a 
fixed-slot program* Indeed, this type of program would have some admin- 
istrative advmtages over an entitlement model, not the least of which 
would be the greater certainty of budgeting and planning*^ Moreover, a 
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^ YIEPP, in fact, was successfully converted into a slot program in a 
"transitional" year immediately following the demonstration, keeping its 
other features intact. 
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•lot progroiy serving only certain nimbers of the eligiblet in c target 
area, is clearly lets expensive than an entitleaent obligated to serve 
all individuals interested in working. 

An entitlement prograaiy however, fulfills two additional functions. 
First, it is an inediate means for dealing with the short-term employ- 
ment problems of virtually all disadvantaged youths interested in working 
at minimum wage, entry-level jobs. As shown by the program participation 
rates, youths^ interest in such jobs is quite high, even when program 
participation requires school enrollment and the jobs provided are only 
part-time during the school year (though the interest is a great deal 
higher for youths in school than out of school). In essence, an entitle- 
ment program comes close to creating a situation of full employment for 
its target population by virtaully eliminating demand side barriers to 
employment, includeing age and race discrimination. As shown by its 
during-program impacts, YIEPP was able to raise the employment rates of 
minority youths to a level comparable to that of white youths, practi- 
cally eliminating a gap that has grown wider over the last 30 years. 

The second, and related effect, is that an entitlement program is 
an incentive for program operators to serve the employment needs of 
youths who might otherwise be overlooked or ignored. For example, 
because of national and local expectations that YIEPP would serve all 
interested eligibles — and with the funding tied to the enrollment 
levels — prime sponsors had to reach into the queue of eligibles, from 
the most employable to the least. Any screening for reasons otlier than 
eligibility criteria was virtually eliminated. Slot programs, in con- 
trast, serve a limited number of eligible youths, and the temptation to 



**creai^ it far greater/ 

Thus, an iaportant trade-off between a aaallcr fixtd-*alot and an 
entitlement progras is the trada*off between cost and eaae of ndainistra-- 
tion and the opportunity to have a real effect on the demand aide of the 
youth esployaent problem, especially for minority youths, who are the 
ones most seriously hurt by absence of ea^loyment opportunities in the 
labor market. Yet YIEPP tried to do more than affect demand*. It waa 
hoped that the program could also work to overcome the **supply side*^ 
deficits of disadvantaged teenagers by increasing their conaumption of 
school or educational programs and ultimately making them more employable* 

Clearly, education and the acquisition of educational skills were 
problems among the eligible population* Data from the impact study 
show that over half the sample of the eligibles were below expected 
grade levels at the beginning of the demonstration. This finding is 
especially troubling in light of reporta from other studies that the lack 
of basic literacy, along with poor work habita and attitudes, are the 
primary reasons employers are reluctant to hire disadvantaged youths.'' 
Indeed, there is a growing acknowledgement that job success relates to 
basic writing, conmunication, and computational skills. Consequently, 
there is more current interest in competency-based education and the use 
of benchmarks to measure and to certify youths' progress toward the 



The absence of '^placements" as a program goal, which has tradition- 
ally motivated CBTA prime sponsors, also helped to eliminate "creaming" 
of the most employable from the eligible pool, 

2 

Congressional Budget Office, Improving Youth Employment Prospects; 
Issues and Options , February 1982, p, 22, 



achitvcMnt of a siniMl level of educational and ^life-coping** skills. 

The YIEPP strates7 of conditioning the job offer on continuation and 
return to school mky be a very useful way to deal with educational 
deficits in the target population. But the d«M>nstratiott txparicaca 
also suggests this strategy could b« strengthened. The proportion of the 
drop-outs nho returned to school but teminatcd fro« the prograa fcy 
dropping out again was 40 percent. Surely som of the«, perhaps aost, 
reached this decision for reasons having little to do with YIEPP itself. 
SoM of those vho left, however, might have stayed if wort had been 
provided in the way of educational or support services. This is sug- 
gested by the research findings from an analysis of various enrichment 
services that were offered in som sites including coapensatory educa- 
tional progress. While the analysis was not conclusive because of data 
livitations, it did suggest that the aM>unt of resources devoted to 
certain special services correlated with a longer progra* participation 
tiae for drop-outs and a reduction in their negative termination rate.^ 

The program may have been too lean a model, therefore, for some 
youths, particularly for drop-outs and youths behind in grade level. One 
■edification that might help would be to use performance and attendance 
standards to trigger remedial assistance, a strategy applied ia some Tier 



Ibid ., p. 48, and also Robert Taggart, A Fisherman 's Guide; An 
Assessment of Training and Remediation Strategies . Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 1981, particularly pp. 
285 - 294. 

* This has also been suggested by the Congressional Budget Office 
study, p. xiv. 

' Ivry et al.. Chapter 3. 
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II •if, rirtt offmdcrt would take part in thii activity during a 
probationary period, with ttraination held out at a tancf:ion for not 
attending clattct. Thit ttrategy Bight alto help to aake ttaff lett 
reluctant to teminate the youtht in violation of the ttandardt. 

More isportant, thcte perfonuace ttandardt could have tone feedback 
and catalytic effec!:t on educational ttrategiet and the ute of education- 
al reaourcet for ditadvantaged youtht. School officialt, howeYer, would 
need not only to accept the idea of ttandardt but alto to take the retpon- 
tibility of acting when the youtht did aot aeet thea. 

At the taae tiM^, it autt be recognised that the YIEPP ttratagy 
cannot toWe the esployability problcaa of thote who have the aott tevere 
educational handicapt. It aaket little tcnte to place teenagert who are 
reading at grade-tchool levelt in high tchools or GED-track progrMt. 
Hor, in a larger tenae, can YIBPP be expected to tolve the tocietal 
dilcMa of Baking the educational tyttea work for all ditadvantaged 
youtht. At thit point, it can be taid only that it holdt the proaite of 
iaproving the educational and eaployaent protpectt for toae of thea. 

* * * 

Bxaaining each of the tatk cluttera teparately in the prograa 
aodel't iaplenentation, at thit report hat done, obtcuret one criti- 
cally iaportant point: that thete tatkt were interdependent and that 
the prograa aodel, coabining thea at it did, required a fairly high 
degree of central coordination and aanageaent to work aaoothly. For an 
individual participant applying for enrollaent, hit or her application 
aet into aotion the entire aequence of tatkt, and thete tasks were 
perforaed usually by different offices, units or agencies. For the 
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progrM Mnager, thii •e«nt that thete t««kt were to be aanaged con- 
currently, ensuring « raooth end uninterrupted sequence for each of 
neveral hundred (or thousand) participants. 

In large aeasure, operational iiing YIBPP necessitated the creation 
of extensive systeas for participant tracking: systems for intake, 
eligibility review, enrollment, and job developMnt; systeu for col- 
lecting time cards and issuing paychecks in a central payroll; and 
systems for monitoring and enforcing the eligibility and performance 
requirements in an ongoing way. 

Bach system involved synchronising activities among intake workers, 
job developers, worksites, schools, and other program agents. Where 
prime sponsors had not previously played a strong management role in the 
local jsujnpower services system and where local services deliverers had 
not previously had to share progress responsibilities, getting these 
systems to work often took a long time, as chronicled in the site pro- 
files in Appendix A. Further, the quick start-up found many Tier I 
sites, and some Tier II ones unprepared for the large numbers of youths 
that they had encouraged to apply through aggressive outreach efforts. 

In short, the demonstration experience suggests some caution. 
First, there war a long learning curve in the demonstration, necessarily 
longer at the Tier I sites. Stability was generally not achieved until 
after the first year of program operations. Second, the creation of 
similar programs in the future should be undertaken with the understand- 
ing that so many systems, divided among multiple program offices and 
agents, will require care in design and strong management in the center. 

But if the experience suggests caution, it also inspires optimism. 
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TIBPP thoircd that it w«t feasible to souiit and operate a large^^tcale jobs 
prograa for a vide variety of low-incoM youths, nho had to agree to 
continue their own education to take part in the program. In all, nhile 
the tytteM to operate the program required careful vanagtMnt, 76,000 
youths participated, received meaningful jobs, and continued their 
education. It was in the end possible to harness and coordinate these 
•any systew in an effort to improve both the eaployMnt prospects and 
employability of disadvantaged youths. 
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Tilt I 

B«lti»of| Maryland 

Th« Baltiaor* TIIPP projaet wm tha largaae U tha 4«Mattr«tioa. 
Its origisal targat araa covarad a significant portion of tlio caatral and 
ifattarn part of tha city and contaiaad ovar 60 parcant of tha city's 
dis«dyaae«g*<i youths. An axpaasion in tha fall of 1979 to othar census 
tracts ia tha southaast and southwastarn parta of Baltisora, and to a 
sactioa oast of tha original targat araa, fnilad to draw in highar 
proportions of whlta youths. »s had baan hoptd; axpantion did, howavar. 
laad to tha anroll»ant of a sisaabla group of nawly aligibla black 
youths. 

Aftor the progrM aanagars ovarcaM a ounbar of start-up problaaa 
brought about by an overly aabitious participant build-up plan, Baltiaore 
was one of the aost effectively sanaged of the sites. The Mayor's Office 
of Manpower Resources (HOME) , the prine sponsor in the area, developod a 
highly etructured YIBPP adainistration within its own Youth Services 
Division. The aanagcMnt structure included an on-site YIEPP director, 
trottble-ahooting units to handle coaplaints, and en elaborate and decen- 
tralised YIEPP organisation, with three divisions and specialised units 
for istnke, job developaent, and inforaation systeas. A .series of 
subcontractors had responsibility for alternative education, specialised 
worksitea, and later, the Bnrichaent activities. The efficiency with 
which priae sponsor staff ran YIEPP was enhanced by the support of the 
city's anyor, who was strongly coaaittad to the progran's success, and by 
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tht large pool of youths vho vtrt oagtr to participatt, 

Baltiaoro paid particular attontion to tht oducatiooal otodt of 
ottt-of-tchool youthtp ttpacially tho funetiooally illittrattp who co«- 
prittd a largt part of tht TI0P dror^out oarollMott. Initial tubcos* 
tracts vort dtvtlopod with tivo coaMoity-^batod ortanisatioat for litoracy 
trai»int» and an agrotMnt vat rtachtd with tht BaltiAort City Public 
Schoolt to provide alttrnativt tducation and GBO ttrvictt. Additionally » 
a tubcoatract with tht CoHHinity Colltgt of Baltisort providtd GID tlota 
with links to college prograna. Midvay through the dtMnttration, NOMB 
alto ttarttd itt oim literacy program for YIBPP enrol lee t. 

For itt*tchool youtht, Baltimore vat ftr Ittt innovttivt, focuting 
in t ttraightforvard sanntr on tht Mnitoring and enforctMnt of tchool 
ttaodardt. Thit tffort, hovtvtr, had mix%i tuccttt. During tht ttcond 
program ytart in an tffort to tecurt sort accurate and tiaely attendance 
and perfomance data^ the prime tpontor placed educational liaitont in 
tht Mjor high schools. Liaisons also counstltd youths vho did not 
comply vith tht standards and of fared school**bastd strvicts, such as job 
readiness vorkshops. The efforts of the liaisons improved attendance and 
performance monitoring and helped to increase YIBPP^s standing vith the 
schools. 

Baltimore YIBPP also emphasised linkages vith the private sector » 
although the site vau rather cautious in its approach. Cumulatively, 14 
percent of all youth job hours at this site vert spent in private sector 
vork slots — an average private sector participation rate for the demon-- 
stration. HOHR^s job development unit maintained updated informatior on 
available private employer job slots , and a separate operational division 
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conducted program functions for the youths placed on such worksites. The 
site did not, however, demonstrate the same degree of commitment to 
reducing private sector wage subsidies. Fearing that their efforts to 
establish relationships with the private sector would be jeopardized if 
they were too energetic in trying to lower the subsidy rate, MOMR de- 
veloped a plan which yielded lower subsidies for only a few exemplary 
youths. 

Baltimore designed and implemented a number of Enrichment activi- 
ties, including day-care services for out-of-school youths (subsequently 
expanded to all youths); job restructuring activities for some new 
worksites; an assessment/orientation procedure for all new cat-of-school 
enrollees; a special project for handicapped in-school youths; and 
tranfiitional services for YIEPP program completers. These new activities 
had varied results. For example, while the day-care services were not 
in much demand, assessment/orientation activities were well received 
by drop-out youths. 

Overall, YIEPP was a highly visible project in the city. Mayoral 
support ensured a high level of cooperation among the city agencies and 
public schools. Staff handled large numbers of enrollments, numerous 
transfers and terminations with few delays. Baltimore ended with a 
cumulative enrollment of 17,775 youths; 96.3 percent were assigned to 
jobs. Cumulative expenditures for the demonstration totaled $52.4 
million, of which 78 percent were demonstration funds. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

The Boston YIEPP project was targeted to four of the city's nine 
school districts and managed by the city's prime sponsor, the Employment 
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and Economic Policy Administration (EBPA). YIEPP was operated directly 
through a special adminiatrative unit, Youth Employment Services (YES), 
established specifically for this purpose. 

Boston's strength lay primarily in its concern for the service needs 
of enrollees, manifested in an interest in individualized job develop- 
ment, an emphasis on personal counseling, the development of a network of 
alternative schools, and a detailed package of Enrichment activities for 
various target groups. This was all helped by a close and cooperative 
relationship with Boston Public School personnel. The site's weakness 
lay in its failure to come to grips with chronic management problems in a 
timely way. 

The early stages of YIEPP coincided with the creation of EBPA. As 
EKPA's first major project, Boston YIEPP suffered from the inexperience 
of project staff. Moreover, the attempts of program managers to fine- 
tune the job matching process contributed to administrative difficul- 
ties; bottlenecks developed, causing lags between the youths' enrollment 
and job assignment. Adding to these difficulties were racial tensions in 
the city that made both black and white youths reluctant to travel 
through each other's neighborhoods to reach their jobs. 

Project YES staff made a number of serious efforts to improve YIEPP 
management. The first reorganization was implemented in the fall of 
1979. Basic management functions were decentralized to five geographic 
regions, which streamlined intake and job matching, and reduced the 
backlog of unassigned enrollees. Subsequently, a major overhaul focused 
on the modification and strengthening of other mangement functions, 
especially those related to the development of more effective information 



systeas. The resulting improvement in both systems snd the staff morale 
produced better program operations in the final months of the demonstra- 
tion. 

Despite its managerial problems » YIEPP in Boston achieved a number 
of positive results* Project YES successfully tapped a diverse mix of 
vorlicsites throughout the city including hospitals, universities » and a 
variety of private employers. It vas also distinguished by its concern 
for drop-out youths. Program staff developed a network of organisations 
that ran alternative education programs for a range of educational 
levels. One innovative program attempted with some success to link the 
educational curriculum to the vork of high technology companies prevalent 
in the Boston area. 

In the early fall of 1979^ Boston implemented five Enrichment 
activities. An intensive in-school program for returning drop-outs or 
high-risk youthr vas most successful. Three programs that vere moder- 
ately effective focused on remedial and support services for youths in 
alternative education programs, transitional services for program high 
school graduates and terminees, and special recruitment and educational 
services for monolingual Chinese- and Spanish-speaking youths. 

Two relatively neglected areas in program operations vere the 
private sector subsidy reduction plan, and the development and enforcement 
of school standards . Although over 30 percent of all worksites and 20 
percent of all job hours vere accounted for by the private sector » the ' 
subsidy reduction plan assumed that business employers vould contribute 
to the wages of only the most exemplary youths, thereby essentially 
undercutting subsidy reduction effects during the demonstration period. 
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For the enforcesent of school standards » Boston hired school liai- 
sonS} who slso vere responsible for counseling enrollees. Although this 
generally increased the effectiveness of the monitoring, the discretion 
that the counselors excercised on the application of the standards 
resulted in an inconsistent pattern of enforcement. 

Boston's cumulative expenditures were $39.3 million, of vhich 84 
percent vere demonstration funds. The total number of participants 
enrolled came to 11,304, of whom 86.7 percent were assigned to jobs. 
Out-of^school participants represented 8 percent of total enrollments. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Cincinnati program targeted the entire city. It was adminis- 
tered centrally by the prime sponsor, the Employment and Training Divi- 
sion of the City of Cincinnati, which created a separate administrative 
unit to implement and manage the program. Operational responsibility 
was spread among six subcontractor©: the Cincinnati Public Schools, which 
were responsible for most program functions for in-school youths; the 
Citizens Committee on Youth, with responsibility for the returning 
drop-outs; the Cincinnati Institute of Justice, for youths involved with 
the juvenile justice system; the Greater Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
with responsibility for the private sector worksites and the youths 
placed on those sites; and the Community Chest, which developed worksites 
in United Way agencies. Finally, Ohio Council 8 of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) monitored public 
sector worksites. 

Coordination of these six subcontractors proved to be most difficult 
for the prime sponsor. The Chamber and the public schools, two of the 
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B08t essential program agents > insisted on their own autonomy, often at 
the expense of a smoothly integrated program. The schools, moreover, 
were faced with a persistent fiscal crisis that debilitated their system 
and prevented them from fully supporting the program. While the Citizens 
Committee on Youth and the Institute of Justice implemented their 
roles with less friction, the Community Chest and AFSCME had many inter- 
nal difficulties with their parts of program operations. 

Nevertheless, there were several areas of achievement for Cincinnati 
YIEPP. The Institute of Justice succeeded in recruiting and assigning to 
jobs a significant number of youths who had previously been in contact 
with the courts. Private sector involvement developed well under the 
Chamber of Commerce's management, which at this site was strong through- 
out the demonstration. A variety of worksites were developed in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet enrollee needs, and overall, some 14 percent of 
all youth hours were spent in private sector worksites. The Chamber also 
operated a subsidy reduction plan which, although delayed in implementa- 
tion, did yield good results. 

Cumulative enrollment for the demonstration in Cincinnati totaled 
5,638, with 90.5 percent assigned to jobs. The enrolled population 
included ^ higher percentage of minority youths (primarily black) than 
anticipated since Cincinnati was unable to make an enrollment dent in the 
poor white Appalachian population which resides in the city. Expendi- 
tures for the demonstration were $15.1 million, of which 89 percent were 
demonstration funds. 

Denver, Colorado 

A dependably operating YIEPP project in Denver never fully materi- 
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alized. During most of the deiBonstration, the site was characterized by 
major administrative problems at the prime sponsor level, so that, even 
though some of the subcontractors performed effectively, the lack of a 
strong management capacity left them without needed direction. Through- 
out the demonstration, Denver YIEPP underwent a series of adjustments 
which undercut program development: major reorganisations, changes in 
subcontractors, and finally, a freeze on project enrollments in June of 
1979. The eventual outcome was a smaller project than anticipated, and 
one which operated essentially as a fixed-slot program during the last 
demonstration year. While the project ran smoothly during this period, 
it was not an entitlement program in the same sense that other projects 
were. 

YIEPP in Denver served the entire city and county, with the prime 
sponsor, Denver Employment and Training Administration (DETA) , the 
managing agent for the program. Initially, large portions of the 
program operations were subcontracted to four agents: the Denver Public 
Schools, with the responsibility for recruitment, counseling and moni- 
toring of the academic standards for in-school youths; the Denver unit of 
the National Alliance of Business (NAB) conducting job development and 
monitoring in the private sector; and two community groups, SER and OIC, 
in charge respectively of Chicano and black out-of-school youths and 
their educational services. DETA YIEPP staff conducted intake, payroll, 
some job development, and basic administration. 

Almost at the outset, implementation problems arose in such areas as 
enrollment and job matching. Further, communications among the program 
agents was haphazard, and during the first year, three major subcontract 
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tors reorganized or underwent significant staff changes. At the same 
ti«e» in response to general problems at DETA, both the agency as a whole 
and the YIEPP unit were reorganised, significantly cutting back the 
staff. In the midst of all these fluctuations, Denver YIEPP failed to 
develop dependable administrative systems in payroll, program monitoring, 
and fiscal and information system reporting. Finally, in the spring of 
1979, the prime sponsor and the public schools were unable to come to 
agreement on a new contract for continuing the in-school portion of the 
project. 

By June 1979, a meeting between DETA, MDRC and the Department of 
Labor resulted in cessation of program intake. Contracts with the 
agents, SER and OIC, were discontinued. Following a capacity review to 
determine if the program should continue, the Department of Labor decided 
that it should and new program agents were agreed upon. By the summer ^s 
end, subcontracts were completed with the Colorado State University 
Extension Service for the provision of services to drop-out youths and 
with the Denver HAB for an expansion of responsibilities to include most 
services to the in^school population. Intake remained closed in an 
attempt to gain more operational stability. 

Further problems arose » however, when DETA, in mid-December 1979, 
laid off approximately half of its administrative staff, including 
YIEPP's director, its supervisor of the information system, and various 
support personnel. A program capacity review was again conducted in 
January 1980. The decision reached was that the project would continue, 
although considerably reduced, with DETA staff assigned to give admini- 
strative support and oversight to the service delivery agents. Following 
the review, revised procedures for the payroll, new systems for the 
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aonitoring of attendance and per£orMnce» for conducting rcverification» 
and a subsidy reduction plan vare put in place. Denver finished the 
demonstration as a s«all, but a workable, project vith an average enroll- 
ment of some 400 youths. 

The strengths in Denver YIBPP were specifically at the worksite 
level, especially in the private sector. Sixty-two percent of all work 
sponsors were private-for-profit employers; 28 pecent of all job hours 
were spent in job assignments for such businesses. Denver NAB, which had 
continued as a program agent throughout the other changes, built on the 
strength of Denver's economy in developing a variety of stable job 
slots. 

Denver's cumulative expenditures were $10.9 million, of which 82 
percent were demonstration funds. Cumulative enrollment for the demon- 
stration was 4,304 youths. Only 81.8 percent were assigned to jobs, 
reflecting problems with job placement that plagued the program in its 
early days. 

Detroit > Michigan 

Detroit underwent a major alteration in program management during 
the first year to overcome the problems of a troubled start-up. Once 
first problems were behind it, the site drew on a number of strengths, 
including mayoral support, a cooperative relationship with the schools, 
and a successful private sector link to carry out its program. 

Detroit began the demonstration with a project area which served 
five central-city high school districts; in late 1979, expansion almost 
doubled program boundaries, adding four more city high school districts. 
The project was administered by the prime sponsor, the Employment and 
Training Division (ETD), but was initially managed by the Detroit Public 
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Schools, with aMistance tram the Michigan E«ploj««ift Security CoMiaaion 
in job aaaigoi^nt. The Chryaler Learnint Inatitut*! alao had a contract 
for ^cruitaent, orientation, and placcMnt of the drop-out youtha in 
alt .raative education prof rasa. 

In the atart-up phaae, YIBPP proved to be Bore of a challenfe than 
the school syste« had anticipated. laplcaentation difficultiea eaerged 
alaoat iaaediately, ranging froa job placeaent failurea to payroll 
probleas for the youtha already working. Deapite a aix-week halt in 
prograa operationa, the Detroit achool ayatea could not atabilise opera- 
tiona, and conaequently, in early 1979 a deciaion waa aade to tranafer 
aanagerial reaponaibility to the priae aponaor. The rolea of the two 
prograa agenta were enlarged, with MESC aaauaing aanageaent of the job 
bank, and Chryaler Learning taking on all aapecta of prograa op«rationa 
for the out-of-achool youtha. Accoapenying ita aaauaption of tIBPP 
progrM operations, the priae aponaor alao held a aajor reorganixation, 
after which a full YIEPP operationa unit waa establiahed and aupport 
staff added to the central payroll and inforaation unita. 

Intenaive efforti. on the part of ETD throughout the apring and 
suaaer of 1979 iaproved the prograa operations significantly. Recruit- 
aent, intake, job developaent and aatching functioned aaoothly; new 
systeas were developwd for aonitoring prograa standarda and conducting 
eligibility reverif ication. Probleas with the inforaation systea and 
payroll proved acre intractable, but additional controls to soae degree 
saoothed out the systeas. 

Proa the inception of the prograa, Detroit's involveaent with the 
city's businesses was one of the aost successful private sector relation- 
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•hipa in the dtaontt ration. The site developed c total of 1»169 private 
sector workeitet and a aucceasful suhaidy reduction plan. Forty percent 
of all job hours were in the private finM. 

Through the efforts of its agent » the Chrysler Learning Institute » 
nhich proved to be unusually adept at innovative recruitment and orient a** 
tion techniques 9 Detroit aanaged to attract a substantial nuaber of the 
youths vho had dropped out of school. There were no specific altema-* 
tive education progms for this group; instead » they could enroll in any 
of the 50 existing Adult Basic Education or GED options throughout the 
city. It was at the point of following through on educational placeiaents 
that Chrysler services were weakest; the Institute never aonitored and 
tracked the progress of the youths consistently. As a result » near the 
conclusion of the denonstrationy the prine sponsor assuaed responsibility 
for this group. 

Within the public schools » YIEPP was a highly visible prograsi» 
regarded well at both the central and the local principal level. Even 
though the management responsibilities had been removed from schools » 
YIEPP^s implementation helped to strengthen their relationship with 
the prime sponsor system. Within the schools » YIEPP operated three 
Enrichment activities: an orientation project for the in-school students 
before worksite assignment; a career awareness activity; and tutorial 
services. 

Detroit ended with its cumulative enrollments totaling 13^116; 
93.5 percent were assigned to jobs. Detroit's expenditures for the 
demonstration period totaled $28.6 million^ of which 78 percent were 
demonstration funds. 
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King-^Snohoaith (Seattle), Washinttoo 

YIBPP» in the King*-SnohoBish area of Washington state, covered a 
geographic area of 4,300 square »iles, including the city of Seattle and 
the suHurban and rural areas of King and Snohomish counties* The priae 
sponsor, the King^Snohomish Ncnpover Consortius (KSMC), had overall 
administrative responsiblility for YIBPP, carrying out the program 
planning, monitoring, collection of the data, and fiscal management. 

Service provision was divided on a geographic basis among the 
Consortium's five members. In Seattle, the city's Department of Human 
Resources served returning drop*outs, while in~school youths were super- 
vised by the Seattle Public Schools. In Snohomish County, responsibility 
was divided between the Everett School District #2 (for in**school youths) 
and the Passages Foundation (for returning drop**outs). The Kin,i( County 
Department of Youth Services conducted YIEPP for enrollees in the 
county who lived outside the city of Seattle. Eligibility determination 
and assessment of the youths throughout the program area were under the 
state Employment Service. 

Although the King*-Snohomish project encompassed a dispersed and 
widely differing area geographically and went through several changes in 
organisation at the prime sponsor level, its implementation was generally 
trouble-*free. The fact that each of the site's subcontracting program 
agents ran its own program for one particular group of youths and was not 
asked to coordinate with the other agents is, in part, the reason. These 
program agents also had extensive past experience with other CETA youth 
programs . 

Throughout the demonstration, this site had lower than projected 
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enrollMott. Tbit did not appear to b« due to operational probleM but 
rather was a result of a strong regional econoay and tight labor aarket, 
together with an unusual availability of youth progran opportunities. 
The program agents mil had ivaginative and active recruitsent efforts, 
but the competition fro« both the public and the private sectors kept 
enrollments disproportionately low. A aajcr ramification of these low 
enrollment levels was high management*to*participant cost ratios, which 
were brought down with only an adjusted, reduced funding level and an 
attempt to set uniform overhead costs for program agents. 

Management responsibility for YIEPP was originally handled by a 
separate administrative unit within KSMC, but after a reorganization in 
early summer of 1979, oversight vas delegated to various functional units 
within the prime sponsor. Consortium staff acted primarily as coordi- 
nators with actual management mostly in the hands of the subcontracting 
project agents. In turn, each agent built its own YIEPP stucture. 
Service delivery, facilitated by the relatively small si«e of each 
component, was fairly individualized. 

The low enrollments tended to reinforce the reluctance of the 
program agents to terminate youths for inadequate school performance. 
They hoped instead to improve performance with remediation. King- 
Snohomish's Enrichments also reflected the project's individual i«ed 
approach. Activities were of two basic kinds: expanding resources and 
services for returning drop-outs, and career development activities for 
in-school youths, including orientation, workshops, skille training, and 
private sector job development and placement. 

The King-Snohomish YIEPP plan did not originally call for much 
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private sector involveMut and it vas only beginning in the second year 
that a real effort vas begun on this front. Thus, cinwlatively only 

14.2 percent of all youths at this site vere even assigned to private 
sector enployaent. 

Cuaulative enrollaente for the denonstration totaled 6,911 youthti 

93.3 percent of nhon vere assigned to jobs. Expenditures for the demon- 
stration vere $15.5 aillioni vith 76 percent of program expenditures 
coaling fron demonstration funds. 

Rural Mississippi 

The .YIEPP area in Mississippi covered 19 primarily rural counties » 
spanning east to vest across the southern portion of the state. Within 
this boundaryi there vere 28 separate school districts, but just five 
urban areas vith populations greater than 10,000. The only available 
public transportation vas the local school bus system. 

Mississippi YIEPP vas probably the most administratively complex 
site in the demonstration. Nevertheless, except for a persistent lag in 
job development and youth assigtim2nt| the site managed to run an opera- 
tion that vas generally trouble-free in an area not noted for its recep- 
tivity to federal programs. The rural nature of the area in large 
measure caused the program's job development problems; yet Mississippi 
YIEPP served a substantial number of youths. In doing so, the program 
relied more heavily on public school vorksites than any other project. 

YIEPP vas operated by the prime sponsor, the Governor's Office of 
Job Development and Training (GOJ>T), %rhich vas responsible for program 
planning, monitoring, the coordination of program agents » and general 
reporting. The site vas consistently vell-managed in its routine 
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functiooti such m the tiibaittioa of 4tp«odcbU MIS fiscal r«port«. 
Th« Mittittippi IsplojMOt Stcutity CoMi«tioO| the only cgtocy in th« 
•t«t« with an ettcblithtd delivery eytten, vet contracted for developMOt 
of the worksites » job plsceMnt cod tie subsequent aonitoring » reverifi- 
cation, payroll, and the subsidy reduction plan. Initially, the Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi was responsil le for providing educational 
and support services, but in June of 1979, the contract was terminated 
for poor perforaance. The school districts then perforstd recruitaent, 
monitoring of school standards, and counseling, nhile responsibility for 
day-care, transportation, and additional counseling services was contrac- 
ted to four coMinity based organisations. Alternative education cen- 
ters, established by the University, continued to operate for returning 
drop-outs under the auspices of COJDT. 

The Mississippi program was, in effect, a series of small county- 
level projects, each achieving varying degrees of coordination among the 
individual program agents. In some cases, local partie<> vork^ together 
harmoniously; in others, they simply co-existed with little interaction. 
However, in certain counties, coordination between the Employment Service 
and other organisations was problematic. The prime sponsor instituted 
monthly meetings for the providers on a county basis, a strategy that 
improved coominications but fell short of actually establishiug ongoing 
coordination where it was needed. 

As mentioned earlier, job development was the cnscial problem with 
this site. The Employment Service, which operated with a chronic backlog 
of unassigned youths, contended that the rural nature of the econcmy 
set limits on the number of available jobs. In response, a number ot 
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efforts were launched, ranging froa profeaaional assesment of the job 
development strategies to a aore aggressive private sector job develop- 
ment campaign. While overall a lack of jobs remained a problem to the 
site, it achieved some access to the private sector, a notable accom- 
plishment in light of the traditional reluctance of local employers to 
deal with federal programs. From the outset, all private sector employ- 
ers were required to contribute one-quarter of the wage costs; the 
reimbursement system, which functioned smoothly, was handled by the 
Employment Service. By the conclusion of the demonstration, 65 percent 
of all worksites had been developed in the private sector, although just 
12.4 percent of hours were worked there. This reflects a multiplicity of 
worksites, high turnover rates, and small numbers of youths assigned to 
each business. 

The site had other achievements. A functioning transportation 
network was developed, often ferrying youths long distances. Day-care 
services were routinely provided and for returning drop-outs, a series of 
alternative education centers were set up throughout the area. The new 
centers served significant numbers, with a peak of 700 enrolled. 

The schooling aspect of Mississippi YIBPP, despite the many juris- 
dictions, was fairly consistent. Reasonably well-functioning systems for 
monitoring academic standards were established, involving both YEIPP 
counselors, who gathered the data, and Employment Servi-.e staff, who 
enforced the standards. Local principals often became increasingly 
receptive to the program as it progressed. Enrichment activities pro- 
vided additional remediation services to some enrollees in 17 of the 19 
counties. 
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Despite the problems with the job development process and a lack of 
local coordination, cumulative enrollments in Mississippi totaled 13,293, 
the second highest in the demonstration; 97.5 percent were given jobs. 
Total expenditures for the demonstration came to $39.3 million; 83 
percent were paid by demonstration funds. 

TIER II 

Alachua County^ Florida 

Alachua County's YIEPP service area consisted of two contiguous 
school districts. One was predominantly urban and extended across the 
eastern portion of the city of Gainesville. The other centered on the 
village of Hawthorne, 15 miles from Gainesville. The project was one of 
the smaller ones in the demonstration. 

Administered and operated by the prime sponsor, Alachua County 
CETA, YIEPP soon established a close linkage with the educational system, 
which allowed prime sponsor staff to deliver services and monitor en- 
rollcc performance with relative ease. In addition, Alachua was quite 
successful with several special features and an Enrichment activity. 
Although there were some areas of difficulty in program operations — 
specifically, the development of jobs in rural areas and turnover among 
their project staff — Alachua YIEPP provided dependable services to 
participants. 

A prine sponsor liaison was stationed at the Alachua County School 
Board and linked the project to the schools. The liaisoc assisted in 
recruitment, verified school status, and monitored academic and atten- 
dance standards. The schools responded to the project by allowing their 
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facilities to be used for career-related activities, and by developing 
flexible scheduling for YIEPP enrollees. Moreover, the school districts 
supported monitoring and enforcenent of the YIEPP school standards. 

Although Alachua had projected the enrollment of significant numbers 
of drop-outs, the project was composed almost entirely of in-school 
youths (98 percent). One reason for the low participation of drop-outs 
was the lack of educational alternatives to the regular school program. 

Special features of the project were a focus on referrals from the 
juvenile justice system, career development, and an OJT component in the 
private sector. Juvenile justice youths, who were expected to make 
up some 10 percent of total enrollments, were actually 12 percent of 
all participants. Although these youths received no formal, separate 
treatment, they tended to receive more frequent and intensive counsel- 
ing from YIEPP staff. Career development activities included a compre- 
hensive orientation before initial job assignment, and group counseling 
sessions. There was involvement in the private sector, although develop- 
ment of private sector jobs , like all employment , was difficult in the 
rural Hawthorne area. Public sector employment was primarily in a wide 
variety of jobs at the University of Florida and Gainesville hospitals. 

Cumulative enrollment for the demonstration totaled 478, with 99.6 
percent assigned. Alachua spent $1.4 million during the demonstration, 
83 percent of which were demonstration funds. 

Albuq^uerque, New Mexico 

The Albuquerque project was administered through the Office of 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Administration (OCETA) of the City 
of Albuquerque/Bernalillo County Consortium. The Albuquerque Public 
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School Systes, the traditional subcontractor for OCETA youth prograna, 
actually managed YIEPP, although the system developed a separate opera- 
tions unit for the program. Overall it was a smoothly run operation. 
Originally servicing one school district, the project was expanded to two 
additional districts in late 1979. 

The school system had little trouble in reaching projected enroll- 
ment levels vith in-school youths and finding jobs for them and perhaps 
because of this, did not develop a component for drop-outs. Monitor- 
ing of school attendance and performance standards was also easy in 
this school-managed project, but the standards were not systematically 
enforced. 

Initially, Albuquerque's special features included an occupational 
and career class which consisted of a weekly, one-hour session conducted 
by YIEPP counselors. Academic credit was granted for participation 
in this clas8> combined with satisfactory job performance. Another 
project for teen mothers was a linkage to the New Futures School, where 
pregnant teens and mothers were given education, supportive services, 
and placed in worksites. New Futures used another grant from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare to establish a day-care center 
specifically for YIEPP enrollees. In 1979, a third feature, transporta- 
tion services, was incorporated into the program to transport the youths 
to their main worksite, Kirtland Air Force Base. 

Albuquerque ended the demonstration with a cumulative enrollment of 
1,601 youths, 98 percent of whom were assigned to work. Expenditures for 
the demonstration totaled $3.1 million, of which 89 percent came from the 
demonstration funds. 
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Berkeley, California 

Covering the whole city, Berkeley YIEPP was the responsibility of 
the prine sponsor, the Office of Employment and Community Program (OECP), 
which took care of oversight, coordination, information and fiscal 
services. The program itself was managed by the Youth Employment Service 
of the city of Berkeley and a special component of the Berkeley Unified 
School District. Counselors from these two organizations provided youths 
with services "side by side," including orientation, job placement, 
monitoring, and the enforcement of program standards. The State Employ- 
ment Development Department performed intake and enrollment, while VISTA 
College initially provided GED and counseling services for the older 
drop-outs. (This subcontract was later terminated for poor performance.) 
Berkeley's implementation experience was colored by its dual management 
system. This system fostered coordination, but it sometimes resulted in 
duplication of effort or confusion of responsibility. 

Program implementation started slowly. Although 500 youths enrolled 
by fall of 1978, few returning drop-outs were recruited. Collection 
of the data, reporting and the job development process ran poorly due 
to staffing problems resulting in part from the cutbacks caused by Cali- 
fornia's budget restrictions under Proposition 13. In February 1979, a 
new director for YES was hired to help co-manage YIEPP, and all its 
operational tasks improved. 

Balancing these early problems were considerable program strengths. 
With the school district involved in program operations, recruitment 
of the in-school youths went smoothly, and job development picked up 
over time. Initial lags in the period between enrollment and placement 
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were gradually decreased , and also the site began to help youths use the 
waiting period by assigning them to remedial reading and career assess- 
ment sessions. The site put a good deal of effort into including handi- 
capped youths as a special target group vith successful results. 

For an academic standard Berkeley used a "C" average — the strict- 
est in the demonstration. The site's monitoring of school performance 
and attendance was reasonably thorough. Its approach was not to termi- 
nate students but instead to try to solve the problem of poor performance 
vith remediation. Among Berkeley's specialized services to enrollees 
were tutorial services for youths who fell below the academic standard. 
As a result y approximately half the youths put on probation during any 
grading period were able to regain good standing by the next. 

Worksite development in Berkeley was mainly focused on the public 
and nonprofit employers. Initially Berkeley failed to develop a subsidy 
reduction plan and consequently ceased making private sector placements. 
Later in the demonstration! the site conducted limited job development in 
the private sector and developed an acceptable subsidy reduction plan. 

Cumulative enrollment for Berkeley YIEPP was 1,375, with 92.9 
percent assigned to jobs. Demonstration expenditures totaled $4.3 
million; 60 percent of those expenditures came from demonstration 
fund s . 

Dayton, Ohio 

The original program area in Dayton YIEPP consisted of one census 
tract in a predominantly black area. The original proposal severely 
miscalculated enrollment levels and only about 40 youths participated 
in YIEPP in a typical month. As a result, worksite development easily 
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kept pace with the enrollments, and the monitoring of school standards 
and of public sector worksites all went smoothly. Low enrollments, 
however, discouraged staff from terminating youths and also resulted in 
high management costs. Participating youths attended a variety of high 
schools in the city, but most were in a high school just outside YIEPP's 
boundaries. An expansion implemented in the fall of 1979 extended the 
boundaries of the target area to include the high school and increased 
enrollment levels to approximately 130. 

The grant for YIEPP was first awarded to the Miami Valley Manpower 
Consortium and subsequently transferred to the City of Dayton when it 
became prime sponsor. The Dayton School Board was the program's managing 
agent, responsible for recruitment, enrollment, job development, place- 
ment, counseling, and monitoring, while the City handled fiscal, and 
information systems management, reports and contract monitoring. The 
Dayton Urban League had charge of private sector involvement, which 
stressed the development of an on-the- job-training (OJT) component. 

Relationships among participating agencies were frequently strained. 
There was a lack of early commitment to the program on the part of the 
prime sponsor; oversight responsibilities were exercised fitfully 
throughout the demonstration; and staff changes caused periodic problems 
with information systems and fiscal reports. 

Dayton's OJT component, which seemed promising on paper, was plagued 
with difficulties from its inception. Problems ranged from poor rela- 
t ion ships between the managing agent and the subcontractor , to the 
cumbersome selection process for matching OJT candidates with job slots. 
By the fall of 1979, the contract with the Urban League was dropped, and 
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a new one was subsequently awarded to the Miasi Valley Alliance of 
Businessmen. Disputes between the School Board and this subcontractor 
further delayed assignment of the youths. Even when enrollment levels 
had increased substantially, the OJT component never placed more than ;a 
dosen youths* 

Dayton ended the demonstration with a cixmulative enrollment of 356; 
97.8 percent were assigned to jobs. Ctmulative expenditures for the 
demonstration totaled $787,000, 97 percent of which were demonstration 
funds* 

Hillsborough County/Nashua, New Hampshire 

YIEPP in Hillsborough County served the city of Nashua, a small but 
rapidly growing city in southern New Hampshire* The project was adminis- 
tered by Southern New Hampshire Services (SNHS), the agency responsible 
for CETA and most other human services programs in the county* Central 
administrative functions for the project were handled in the office at 
Goffstown; outstationed staff in Nashua took care of program services* 
Two subcontractors were used throughout the demonstration: the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Adult Learning Center, with the Chamber responsible 
for private sector worksites and related functions, and the Adult Learn- 
ing Center taking care of alternative education opportunities for return- 
ing drop-outs* Overall, the project operated smoothly; its particular 
strength was an individualized focus* Lower than projected enrollment 
led to expansion of the target area in 1979* Both the expansion and 
the inclusion of a special needs population succeeded in bolstering 
participation. 

The project's personal approach to services was helped by its small 




•i«e. Youths without experience or those without some btsic work skills 
were generally assigned to public sector worksites and then transferred 
to private sector ones when they had demonstrated good performance. 
Augsienting work experience was a career awareness program, which included 
speakers, counseling, and transition services. 

The Chamber of Commerce took advantage of the area's economic growth 
to tap a number of private employers for YIEPP participation. Seventy- 
four percent of worksites and 63 percent of job-hours were in the private 
sector. This was net achieved, however, without some strains between the 
Chamber and the prime sponsor. Initially, the Chamber was slow in the 
development of jobs and matching youths to them, though a second, perfor- 
mance-based contract brought some improvement. One conflict that was 
never resolved was counseling youths at private worksites. The Chamber 
felt that their own links to businesses made them the qualified counse- 
lors, while project counselors contended that this policy prevented them 
from intervening directly in job-related problems. 

Another area of contention between the two organizations was the 
reluctance of the Chamber to implement the private sector subsidy reduc- 
tion plan. In the demonstration's waning months, however, a new job 
developer at the Chamber was able to establish better relationships with 

the prime sponsor. 

Hillsborough did well in its enrollment of drop-outs; they comprised 
17 percent of cumulative enrollments. Overall, enrollments numbered 333; 
over 98 percent of these enrollees were assigned to jobs. Expenditures 
for the demonstration totaled $1.1 million; 90 percent came from the 
demonstration funds. 
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Monterey County, California 

Monterey YIEPP originally served an area encompataing three town- 
ships — Soledad, Gonzales and Chular — the geographic area served 
by the Gonzales High School district. The prograa was administered by 
the Monterey County prime sponsor, while the Monterey County Youth Corps, 
a division of the Monterey Office of Educetion and delivery agen^ for 
other CETA youth programs, was the managing agent. 

Monterey County YIEPP had few problems; its operation was one of the 
best in the overall demonstration. Not only did the initial start-up of 
program operations run smoothly, but also subsequent changes, such as 
site expansion and the development of an alternative education project, 
were implemented easily. Private sector job development was strong, as 
was an emphasis on maintenance of academic standards. 

The site did not attract the youths from migrant farm labor popula- 
tions whom it had originally intended to serve. Staff found that because 
of previous efforts of the Farmworkers Union, income levels of these 
groups tended to be higher than YIEPP 's cut-off point. All aspects of 
the program itself were well-developed. Worksite monitoring, conducted 
by the project staff, was followed up, when necessary, by corrective 
action, ranging from discussions with the supervisors to cancellations of 
problem worksites. Since most job placements were individually tailored 
to youths' interests, the program, on the whole, provided a good quality 
of work experience. Facilitated by the location of the program office on 
the high school campus, monitoring and the enforcement of school stan- 
dards was thorough and systematic. 

A public sector worksite shortage caused by Proposition 13 cutbacks 
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led the site to emphasize private sector placements. Cumulative job- 
hours in the private sector worksites amounted to some 63 percent of 
hours worked. A plan for the reduction of the subsidy at stated inter- 
vals was developed and carried out. Many youths obtained post-program 
placements in their private sector work stations. 

Monterey ended the demonstration with 677 enrollees, of whom 91.3 
percent were assigned to jobs. Total expenditures for the demonstration 
period were $1.6 million, all of which re demonstration funds. 

• New York, New York 

New York's original target area covered Brooklyn's Crown Heights 
section and an adjacent portion of the Brownsville area. Portions of the 
boroughs of Bronx and Queens were added to the target area in January 
1980. Since the areas were not near each other, this resulted in some 
problems of coordination. 

The New York City Department of Employment (DOE) acted as the 
managing agent for YIEPP, running it directly except for two small 
subcontracts: The New York City Board of Education provided tutorial 
services, and later, the Chase Manhattan Bank was responsible for subsidy 
reduction billings. Despite the degree of centralized control, YIEPP in 
New York had an uneven pattern of implementation. A basic difficulty 
was that it was a relatively small project operating in a large bureau- 
cracy. Alterations in program operations required a long and sometimes 
unresponsive decision-making process. 

New York had good enrollment levels and implemented a smooth process 
for job matching. An v>arly feature of the program was a special tutoring 
project, which was designed to provide some participants with remediation 



with grant funds from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare due 
to bureaucratic wrangling aaong the various city agencies. 

Attention during the concluding demonstration year focused on the 
site's expansion. It dragged, since hiring of personnel and the selec** 
tion of new office space depended on the centralized decision process. 
An open school enrollment policy also meant that youths in target areas 
attended high school anywhere in New York. While the site was generally 
able to cope with this particular difficulty, it did affect enrollment 
levels for expansion areas, keeping them below projections. However, the 
wide dispersal of the students' schools did not prevent the site from 
eventually setting up a generally workable system of monitoring school 
standards. 

While private sector job development efforts recruited many small 
and service-oriented businesses, there were delays in the implementation 
of the subsidy reduction plan within the bureaucracy and difficulties in 
the system for collecting reimbursements. Nonetheless, New York complet** 
ed the demonstration with a significant 38 percent of all job hours in 
private sector worksites. Out of 275 sponsors, 118 were in the private 
sector. 

Cumulative expenditures for New York were $4 million, of which 69 
percent were demonstration funds. Cumulative enrollments totaled 1,602 
youths, of %fhom 94.5 percent were assigned to worksites. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The original YIEPP target area in this site was just one census 
tract in North Philadelphia. The area contained a mixture of some public 
housing, industrial sites, and limited private housing. Because of the 
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low population count, a deciaion waa «ade in Septaaber 1979 to expand the 
boundariea to an adjacent, aore populoua census tract. 

The project was adsinittered by the priae sponsor, the Area Man- 
power Planning Council (AMPC), and aanaged by two subcontractors. 
The Philadelphia School District was responsible for novt prograa 
operations, including recruitaent, intake, standards, enforcement and 
ter«inations; the Council for the Revit«li«ation of Baployaent and 
Industry took on all job developiient , worksite aonitoring, and job- 
related counseling. 

Hhen they began the demonstration, the School District and the 
Council were not unified. The Council excluded the School District staff 
froB any participation in work-related concerns, and sutilarly. Council 
staff were not allowed to interact with YIBPP enrollccs, except at 
worksites. Contributing to the conwinications gap was the prime spon- 
sor's initial reluctance to press the organitations for more coopera- 
tion. Moreover, since each subcontractor had its own director, coun- 
seling and support staff, Philadelphia had very high administrative 
costs. 

A management study in 1979 reconmended joint meetings and a sharing 
of staff office space. The recommendations were followed, and coamu- 
nications improved somewhat. Expansion in the fall of 1979, with its 
attendant increase in enrollments, brought down participant /management 
cost ratios and gave staff an incentive to perform well. 

Philadelphia managers tended to regard YIEPP as a program to compen- 
sate for lack of other opportunities among eligible youths. In keeping 
vith this belief, they did not like to terminate the youths who fell 
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bclov school stcndcrdt, preferring to work with thea to help i«prove 
their school perforacnce end behavior. 

The biggest cchieveaent at this site was its involvenent with the 
private sector. With the Council as the job developer , there was a ready 
supply of private sector vorksitea. While an initial attespt to work 
with garaent trades proved unsuccessful because of supervision problems 
and the nature of the jobs, a wide variety of other worksites was even-* 
tually developed and sustained. The level of private sector job*-hours 
was high — 55 percent of all hours worked. A private sector subsidy 
reduction plan was also isplesented, keying the aaount of subsidy reduc- 
tion to a youth^s perforaance. Although coordination difficulties caused 
initial delays, as in other cases the Council and School District even-' 
tually managed to find waye to work together on the project. 

Philadelphia ended the demonstration with a cumulative enrollment of 
684 youths. All but one were assigned to jobs. Cumulative expenditures 
for the demonstration totaled $2 million, of which 90 percent was demon*- 
St rat ion funding. 

Steuben County, New York 

The original YIEPP service area in Steuben County comprised seven 
contiguous school districts in the southern and most rural portion of the 
county, chosen because traditionally the county^s other employcsent and 
training programs had not served the ^ ea. In 1979 the area was expanded 
to include another district. Both because job opportunities in Sneuben 
County were limited and the program was supposed to be an ''innovative" 
one, the site developed worksites — such as theater, psychodrama, art 
and forestry projects — to provide some opportunities aot usually 
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available to area youths. The psychodrama, however, was abandoned early 
due to community resistance to a questionable youth activity, and the 
remaining projects were later supplemented with work experience jobs in 
public agencies. 

The Steuben project was beset by difficulties. At various points, 
the site had problems with a low enrollment level, lack of internal and 
fiscal management control, and a failure to coordinate subcontractors. 
Nevertheless, as was the case with many Tier II sites, small program 
scale allowed the project to provide enrollees with individualized 
services. Moreover, by YIEPP's last operational year, the site had 
managed to iron out most of its problems and ended up, except for fiscal 
management , running smoothly. 

Steuben County CETA administered YIEPP from an outstationed pro- 
ject office, which was responsible for recruitment and enrollment, job 
development, and some counseling. Six agencies used in the past for 
other CETA programs were given contracts for the various YIEPP func- 
tions: the New York State Employment Service (recruitment and intake); 
a local community action agency (payroll); another state agency, (alter- 
native education); the Rural Farm Workers, Inc. (counseling); Corning 
Community College (theater worksites); and the New York State Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation (forestry worksites). While there 
was a sufficient number of jobs, finding sufficient hours of work for 
youths was a problem because the distances involved made scheduling and 
transportation difficult. 

Lower than projected enrollment was a persistent problem. Enroll- 
ment peaked at 139 but mainly stayed at around 100. Since alternative 
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education programs were not available in the area, Steuben established 
three GED classes to attract drop-out youths. The lack of other avail- 
able jobs and educational options enabled Steuben to keep a fairly 
high level of out-of-school enrollment, about 15 percent of total. 
Individualized counseling was an important component of the program for 
all YIEPP youths and proved especially important to the drop-out group. 

Cumulative enrollments through August 1980 reached 363, with 95.9 
percent assigned to jobs. Spending reached $1.2 million through August 
of 1980; 34 percent of this amount was met through local resources. 

Syracuse, New York 

YIEPP in Syracuse, as in Berkeley, served the entire city. The 
program was administered by the Office of Federal and State Aid Coordi- 
nation (OFSAC), an umbrella agency charged with the administration of 
federal and state revenues received by Syracuse. Responsibility for 
YIEPP was shared by four divisions of OFSAC. There were no managing 
agents or subcontractors, but there was close and a cooperative rela- 
tionship with the Syracuse public schools. 

In its del ivery of the basic program services , Syracuse was a 
successful project. The site could not realize all its ambitions, such 
as services for some special groups like teenage parents and juvenile 
offenders, but it did record important achievements in the field of 
private sector job development. Like other sites, this city had little 
trouble recruiting in-school youths. However, because YIEPP was com- 
peting with another large-scale program offering jobs to drop-out youths 
without a school requirement, its efforts to recruit this target group 
were not 9b fruitful. However, in August 1979, when the competing 
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federal program ended, the site significantly increased its drop-out 
enrollment. 

YIEPP's academic standards were irregularly enforced in early phases 
of the demonstration, primarily because the counselors stood up for 
students who might have been expelled. Later, Syracuse more rigorously 
enforced the standards. 

The site's component for the private sector had an uncertain start. 
For a variety of reasons, including unanticipated school scheduling and 
transportation problems, as many as 40 percent of the original private 
sector worksites dropped out. However, once early problems were resolv- 
ed, private sector job development gained momentum. Cumulatively, 
Syracuse reported 49.4 percent of worksites and 24.6 percent of all hours 
worked with private employers* 

Syracuse consistently met a large proportion of the demonstration 
costs ($3.7 million) through local resources. Through August 1980, 45 
percent of total costs came from its matching funds. The project reached 
a cumulative enrollment of 1,864 youths, with 90.8 percent assignee', to 
jobs. 
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The tables and charts included in this appendix relate back to chapters in the report. In seme cases, 
they document specific text references or supplement specific tables and charts in those chapters 
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TABLE B-1 

CHAPACTERISTICS OP YOtTTHS AT TOE TIME OP ENROLLMENT IN THE ENTITI£MENT DEMONSTRATION 



Characteristics 

at th« Tine of Enrollment 


Tier I 


Tier II 


Characteristics 
Total at the Time of Enrollment 


Tier I 


Tier II 


Total 


Total Youths Enrolled 


72,341 


9,333 


o1,d74 Living witn own Qiilaren \%) 


5,9 


5.8 


5.9 


A^e (%)* 

16 years old 

17 years old 

18 years old 

19 years old 


Q 

25.7 
12.4 
4.9 


'i'i *7 

28.1 
12.5 
3.6 


Pamily Receiving Cash Welfare - 

3D.O iUTiJ^f sol, or \%J 
26.0 




A^ 7 




12.5 

4.8 Ever Dropped Out of School 
Por a Semester or Longer (%) 


15.7 


10,3 


15.1 


Sex (%)* 
Hale 
Fenale 


49.4 

Cn c 
Ou . o 


47.3 




49.2 Out of School in the Semester 
3U.O rrior uo en ± mwBn u 


in 0 

lU . 4 


A 1 


9.5 


Ethnicity (%)* 

White (non-Hispanic) 

B^ACK inon^nispAnxc/ 

American Indian / Alaskan Native 

Asizin / Pacific Islander 


18.0 

0.7 
2.1 
5.3 


17.6 

^1 R 
3 / . o 

0.8 
1.9 
21. 9 


Highest Grade Coiqpleted (%)* 
18.0 0—7 

0.7 9 

2.1 10 

7.2 11 


J. 1 
11.3 
31.5 
34.0 
20.1 


X« i. 

7.7 
29-7 
37,8 
23.7 


^« o 
10.9 
31,3 
34.5 
20.5 


Marital Status (%)* 
Never .Married 
Ever Harried 


99.1 
0.9 


98.9 
1.1 


Ever Participated in a CETA 
99.1 Employment Program (%) 
0.9 


22.9 


23.7 


22.9 




5.7 


9.7 


6.2 


Head of Household (%) 


1.2 


2.4 


Ever Worked in a Non-Subsidized 
1.3 Job (%) 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all youths enrolled in the 17 sites of the Entitlement Demonstration during the period from February 1978 throu^ 
Aagust 1980. 

^ercents may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 
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C3iA»ACrERISTICS OF YOUTHS AT THE TIME OF BNROLUffiNT IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, BY SITE 

TIER I 



Characterist ic8 

At the Tine of Enrol Inent 


-1 

Baltimore ' 


Boston 


Cincinnati 


i 

Denver 


Detroit 


King- 
Snohomish 


Mississippi 


Total 
Tier I 


Total Youths Enrolled 


17,775 


11,304 


5,638 


4,304 


13,116 


6,911 


13,293 


72,341 


16 years old 

17 years old 

18 years old 

19 years old 


56.8 
24.4 
13.2 
5.6 


59.6 
25.3 
11.0 
4.1 


56.1 
25.5 
13.3 
5.1 


52.6 
27.6 
14.9 
4.9 


55.1 
26.5 
13.0 
5.5 


52.5 
27.4 
13.8 
6.3 


60.7 
25.7 
10.2 
3.5 


56.9 
25.7 
12.4 
4.9 


sex 
Male 
Female 


48.3 
51.7 


51.7 
48.3 


48.9 
51.1 


50.3 
49.7 


48.8 
51.2 


49.8 
50.2 


49.4 
50.6 


49.4 
50.6 


a 

Ethnicity (%) 

White (non-Hispanic) 

Black (non-Hispanic) 

Aiaerican Indian / Alaskan Native 

Asian / Pacific Islander 

Hispanic 


3.8 
96.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.1 


35.1 
49.9 
0.4 
4.3 
10.3 


9.4 

90.5 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 


13.5 
38.4 
2.0 
3.2 
42.9 


3.5 
92.0 
0.1 
0.2 
4.2 


57.1 
22.8 

4.7 
12.3 

3.1 


21.8 
77.8 
0.1 
0.0 
0.3 


18.0 
73.9 
0.7 
2.1 
5.3 


Living With Own Children (%) 


7.3 


4.7 


6.2 


5.7 


6.0 


3.3 


6.2 


5.9 


AFDC, SSI, or GA (%) 


54.7 


43.4 


48.5 


32.2 


48.5 


3S.0 


28.1 


43.2 


Ever Dropped Out of School For a 
Semester or Longer (%) 


18.4 


13.3 


15.9 


24.3 


15.2 


18.7 


9.9 


15.7 


Out of School in the Semester 
Prior to EnroUment (%) 


13.6 


8.0 


10.1 


13.0 


9.9 


12.4 


5,6 


10.2 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all youths enrolled in the 7 Tier I sites during the period from February 1978 through August 1980. 
*Percents may not add exactly to 100,0 because of rounding. 
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TABLE B-3 

CHABACTEKISTICS GT YOOTHS AT THE TIME OF ENROLLMENT IN THE ENTITLEMENT IffiMONSTRMION , BY SITE 

TIER II 



Characteristics 


Alachua 


Albu- 












Jrniia* 


Steuben 




Total 


at the Ti»e of Enrolliient 


County 


querque 


Berkeley 


Dayton 


borough 


Monterey 


New York 


delphia 


County 


Syracuse 


Tier II 


Total Youths Enrolled 


478 


1,601 


1,375 


356 


333 


677 


1 ,602 






1 ,004 


9,333 


Age (%)* 
























16 years old 




59.8 


57 .8 




*»4 7 
3*1 . f 


D*« . J 


AO O 

**o . O 


oo .4 


48 .7 


56.6 


55.7 


17 years old 




28. 2 


25 .4 


in n 


Ofi 7 
. f 






29.9 


26.2 


26.9 


28.1 


18 years old 


9.9 


10.0 


13.6 


x<j • /# 








y . / 


lo. 2 


12.1 


12.5 


19 years old 


1.7 


2.0 


3.3 


A P 
*• . o 




"X 7 


A 7 

4 . / 


^ .U 


8.9 


4.4 


3.6 


Sex (%}^ 
























Male 


46.8 


50.2 


51.2 


48.7 


47.3 


50.7 


37.9 


41.8 


50.1 


50.3 


47.3 


Fenale 


53.2 


49.8 


48.8 


51.3 


52,7 


49.3 


62.1 


58.2 


49.9 


49.7 


52.7 


Ethnicity (%)* 
























White (non-Hispanic) 


8.6 


6.1 


13.4 


0.3 


92,2 


14.2 


1.8 


0.0 


99.4 


28.3 


17.6 


Black (non-Hispanic) 


91.4 


10.3 


73.8 


99.7 


3.6 


8 .0 


87 .3 




vl . U 


OO . Z 


c:*j o 
Of •H 


American Indian / Alaskan Native 


0.0 


3.3 


0.1 


0.0 


0.6 


0.7 


0.0 


o.c 


0.0 


0.9 


0.8 


Asian / P»f*i^ir* TQlAndnt" 


0.0 


2.5 


5.6 


0.0 


0.9 


7 . 2 


u . u 


u .u 


U .U 


U . O 


1 •9 


Hispanic 


0.0 


77.8 


7.1 


0.0 


2,7 


69.9 


10.0 


0.4 


0.6 


2.0 


21.9 


Uving With Own Children (%) 


6.3 


5.8 


2.7 


9.0 


3.3 


5.8 


3.6 


6.7 


9.4 


8.5 


5.8 


Family Receiving Cash Welfare - 
























AFDC, SSI, or GA (%) 


29.1 


45.2 


42.8 


58.4 


30,6 


40.8 


34.3 


56.1 


23.1 


45.0 


41.7 


Ever Dropped Out of School For a 
























Semester or Longer [ 


5.0 


16,5 


6.5 


8.8 


20.8 


16.4 


2.7 


4.1 


25.2 


11.0 


10.3 


(Kit of School in the Senester 
























Prior to Enrollment C%) 


1.5 


5.0 


2.5 


2.9 


17,2 


7.1 


0.6 


2.1 


18.2 


3.1 


4.1 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment forms in the youth Entitlement Deinonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all youths enrolled in the 10 Tier II sites during the period from February 1978 through August 1980. 
Percents may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 



CHART B-1 



100%T 



75%4 



50% 



25% 



COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTICS OF IN-SCHOOL AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ENROLLEES 

IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 




19 yrs. 



18 yrs. 



17 yrs. 



16 



Age 




female 



male 



Gender 



O-S 



otbtt 
hitpanic 




black 



o-s 




11 



10 




a-7 



Ethnic 
Group 



Highest 
Grade 
Conpleted 




Current 
Educational 
Status 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES s The chart represents information contained on the Enrollment forms of 73^303 in-school and 
7,683 out~of- school youths. An "out-of-school" enrollee is one who was not enrolled in any educational 
program in tiLhe semester prior to enrollment in the Entitlement Demonstration. 
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TABLE B-4 



RBCKDITMENT SOURCE OF YOUTHS ENROLLED IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTMTICN 
THBOUGH AUGUST 1980, BY PRIOR EDUCATION STATUS AND ENBOLIiffiNT PERIOD 



Prior Education Status 



IN-SCHOOL YOUTHS* 

Startup - 8/78 
9/78 - 8/79 
9/79 - 8/80 

Total Through 8/80 



OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTHS 



I 

v-n 

I 



startup - 8/78 
9/78 - 8/79 
9/79 - 8/80 

Total Through 8/80 



Most Frequent Soxurce 



School ( 69.4% ) 

School ( 57.5% ) 

School ( 60.8% ) 

School ( 63.7% ) 



Friends/Relatives ( 37.0% , 

Friends/Relatives ( 39.2% ) 

Friends/Relatives ( 33.2% ) 

Friends/Relatives ( 36.8% ) 



2nd Most Frequent Source 



Friends/Relatives ( 11.4% ) 

Friends/Relatives ( 23.1% ) 

Friends/Relatives ( 22.2% ) 

Friends/Relatives ( 17.7% ) 



School ( 21.9% ) 
School ( 16.8% ) 
Newspapers/Radio/TV ( 18.6% ) 

School ( 18.6% ) 



3rd Most Frequent Source 



Comnunity Orgs. ( 9.6% ) 

Cosnunity Orgs. ( 8.2% ) 

Conominity Orgs* ( 6.2% ) 

Coninunity Orgs. ( 8.3% ) 



Conanunity Orgs. ( 15.2% ) 

Community Orgs. ( 15.7% ) 
School ( 17.4% ) 

Conctunity Orgs. ( 14.9% ) 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: Prior Education Status refers to a youth's school status during the semester prior to enrollment 
in the Entitlement Demonstration. 



^In-School youths includes youths in high school or in GED programs. 
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TABLE B-5 



RECKUITMENT SOUBCB OF YOOTHS ENROLLED IN THE ENTITLEMENT I^MONSTBATION r 
BY PRIOR EDUCATION STATUS 



TIER I 





Nunber 


Percentage Distribution by Becruitaent Source 


►rior 

Iducational 
;tAtu8 


of 
Youths 
Enrolled 


School 


Friends/ 
Relatives 


Comninity 
Organization 


Govemnent 
Manpower 
Agencies^ 


Newspaper, 
Radio, TV 


Other 


Total 


In-School* 
Out-of-School 


15,245 
2,403 


39.7 
9.4 


28.9 
56.3 


18.0 
14.2 


1*9 
6.4 


2.2 
3.6 


9.3 
10.1 


100.0 
100.0 


>OSton 

In-School 
Out-of-School 


J.0,273 
892 


44.8 
10.8 


29.6 
32.7 


14.1 
37.1 


3.5 
2.5 


3.1 
3.3 


4.9 

1316 


100.0 
100.0 


Incinnati 
In-School 
Out-of-School 


5,062 
566 


74.5 
3.7 


9.8 
34.5 


1.6 
12.2 


0.1 
0.4 


0.6 
3.4 


13.4 
45.8 


100.0 
100.0 


ttnver 

In-School 
Out-of-School 


3,741 
557 


76.5 
47.7 


12.3 
31.2 


5.4 
11.2 


1.3 
1.1 


0.7 
1.6 


3.8 
7.2 


100.0 
100.0 


tttroit 

In-School 
Out-of-School 


11,711 
1,291 


77.8 
11.3 


13.3 
25.2 


2.5 
4.9 


0.3 
0.9 


4.2 
48.5 


1.9 
9.2 


100.0 
100.0 


iJi9*S nohoni sh 
In-School 
Out-of-School 


6,019 
852 


53.6 
10.9 


16.5 
36.3 


14.6 
17.7 


3.4 

7.7 


1.6 
14.2 


10.3 
13.2 


100.0 
100.0 


[Ississippi 
In-School 
Out-of-School 


12,516 
746 


87.3 
57.3 


3.9 
10.5 


0.9 
13.2 


7.8 
15.8 


0.0 
0.0 


0.1 
3.2 


100.0 
100.0 


Otal Tier I 
In-School 
Out-of-School 


64,567 
7,307 


62.8 
17.5 


17.7 
37.3 


8.9 
15.2 


3.0 
5.2 


2.0 
12.2 


5.6 
12.6 


100.0 
100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollnent Forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all enrollees in the 7 Tier 1 sites during the period from February 1978 through August 1980, 
bose forms indicated educational status In the semester prior to enrollment. The percentage distribution Is based on 
nly those forms that indicated the referral source for the youth ( 99. 2% of all enrollments ) . 

■"In-School" Includes youths who were enrolled in either a hl^ school or equivalency degree program. 

''"Government Manpower Agencies" include the Prime Sponsors, Eaployment Security, and other agencies. 
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TABXJS B-*6 



BECRUrrMCNT SOORCB OP YOUTBS ENBOLLED IN THE ENTITIZMCMT DEMONSTRATION # 
BY PRIOR EDOCATZONAL STATUS 

TIBR II 



Prior 

Sducatiomd 
Stmtufl 



Kuab«r 

of 
Youths 
Enrolled 



Percentage Distribution by Racrultawnt Source 



School 



Friend*/ 
Relativeg 



Ooonunity 
Organization 



Govemaent 
Manpc%rer 
Agencies" 



Newspaper, 

Radio,TV 



Other 



Total 



Alachua County 
In-School* 
Out-of-School 



Albuquerque 

In-School 
Out-of-School 

Berkeley 

in*SchooI 
Out-of-School 

Dayton 

In-School 
Out- of -School 

Hillsborough 
m- School 
Out-of-School 

Monterey 
In-£chool 
Out-of-School 

New York 
In-School 
Out-of-School 

Philadelphia 
In-School 
Out-of-School 

Steuben County 
In-School 
Out-of-School 

Syracuse 

In-School 
Out-of-School 

Total Tier IX 
In-School 
Out-of-School 



469 
7 



1,449 
77 



1,279 
33 



338 
10 



265 
55 



624 
48 



1,561 
10 



663 
14 



293 
65 



1,795 
57 



8,736 
376 



79.5 
71.4 



97.9 
94.8 



49.2 
36.4 



9a.6 
66.7 



63.8 
21.8 



66.3 
35.4 



43.2 
11.1 



72.2 
35.7 



53.0 
11.0 



80.9 
25.0 



69.6 
41.1 



17.0 
14.3 



a.s 

3.9 



23.2 
21.2 



3.3 
22.2 



8.7 
23.6 



18.4 
35.4 



41.7 
33.3 



10.4 
14.3 



34.3 
58.1 



10.4 
28.6 



17.8 
27.0 



0,7 
0.0 



0.1 
0.0 



18.2 
18.2 



0.0 
0.0 



7.2 
16.4 



0.3 
2.1 



2.7 
11.1 



2.1 
7.1 



1.0 
4.8 



0.4 
5.3 



3.7 
6.5 



0.0 
0.0 



0.3 
1.3 



0.8 
0.0 



0.6 
11.1 



7.1 
1.8 



0.2 
2.1 



0.0 
0.0 



0.3 
0.0 



2.1 
3.2 



3.8 
12.5 



1.3 
3.5 



0.2 
0.0 



0.1 
0.0 



2,3 
6.0 



0.3 
0.0 



3.4 
9.1 



0.3 
C.l 



0.3 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



4.8 
12.9 



0.2 
0.0 



0.7 
4.3 



2.6 
14,3 



0.1 
0.0 



6.3 
18.2 



4.2 
0.0 



9.8 
27.3 



14.5 
22.9 



12.1 
44.5 



15.0 
42.9 



4.8 
9.7 



4.3 
28.6 



6.9 
17.6 



100,0 
100.0 



100.0 
100,0 



100,0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



SOORCB and NOTES: Refer to Table B.6. 
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PEKCENT OF ALL IK-SCHOOL AND DROPOUT YOOTHS ENROLLED IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION WHO ENROLLED EACH MONTH 



12% H 



11%- 



10% 




I » ' I • • I ' ' I ' • 

Feb Jun Dec 
1978 



M ' ' I ' ' I ' ' I ' ' I 
Jun Dec Jiin 



..1979 1980. 

Tier I 



Enrollment Month 



12% 
11% 



10% - 



9% - 



8% - 



7% - 



6% - 



5% - 



4% 



3% 



2% - 



1% - 




i I 1 M I I ' ' I 1 ' I ' M ' ' I ' ' I ' ' I ' ' I 
Feb Jtin Dec Jun Dec Jun 
1978 1979 1980 

Tier II 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: A "dropout** is a youth who was not enrolled in a high school or equivalency degree progrtoa in the semester prior to enrollaent in ttm 
Entitlement Demonstration. 



lines represent dropouts. 



lines represent in-school youths. 
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CHART B-3 



CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OP ASSIGNED YOUTHS IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION. EACH MONTH, 

FROM JULY 1978 THROUGH JULY 1980 



I 

to 

a* 
I 



July 



June 



June 



Aug 



Oct 



May 



Sep 



Dec 



Jan peb 



Nov 



Mar 



July 



Sep Oct 



Aug 



Nov 



Dec 



Feb May 

Jan r— . 



July 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status Change forms in the Youth Entitletient Demonstration Information System, 

NOTES: The data cover all status activity in the 17 sites of the Demonstration during the period from July 1978 through July 1980, The period* 
February - June 1978 and August 1980 are not shown, as they are periods of initial startup and demonstration closedown, respectively. Each bar 
shows the change in assignments during that paurticular month. The shaded area shows the net change in the nuaiber of assigned youths from the previous 
month, < There were 21,204 youths assigned at the end of June, 1978. ) 

*"Placed into Assignment" includes youths who were not assigned as of the end of the previous month, and who received their first job 
assignment, returned from termination, or were reassigned from a leave of absence during that particular month. 

^"Removed from Assignment" includes youths who were assigned as of the end of the previous month, and who were terminated or went on leave 
Q : absence during that particular month. 
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TABLE B-7 



OONTINUITY OF ACTIVB PAICTICIPATION TIME IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT I^MONSTRATION, 
BY TIER AND NUMBER OF MONTHS ACTIVE 





Total Number 


% Active 


% With Interruptions in Active Tina" 




OZ 


During 


Each Less Than 


At Least One 


Number of Months Active^ 


Participants 


Entire Pe^riod 


30 Days Long 


30 Days or Longer 


Tier I 














t\A Q 


2 .2 


2.9 


/ i.^ nonwns 




ox • \J 




14. 3 




12 ,047 


64 .0 


5.6 


30.4 


19-24 Monthd 


5,878 


52.8 


5.6 


41.6 


25+ Months 


3,723 


49.4 


4.1 


46.5 


Total 


67 ,180 


79.7 


3.8 


16.5 


Tier II 












4,241 


95.7 




2.1 


^ — 17 Mi^n^Vko 

' ±^ nonuiLS 


2 ,309 


83 .0 


4 . / 


12. J 


u ** lo nonbus 




65. 3 


7.3 


'27.4 


19 - 24 Months 


607 


50.9 


7.6 


41.5 


25+ Months 


353 


41.9 


7.9 


50.2 


Total 


8, 854 


82.6 


4.2 


13.2 


Total Demonstration 










1-6 Months 


33,237 


95.0 


2.2 


2.8 


7-12 Months 


18,845 


81.3 


4.5 


14.2 


13 - 18 Months 


13,391 


64.2 


5.7 


30.1 


19 - 24 Months 


6,485 


52.7 


5.7 


41.6 


25+ Months 


4,076 


48.7 


4.4 


46.9 


Total 


76,034 


80.1 


3.8 


16.1 , 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status Change forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all activity in the 17 demonstration sites during the period from February 1978 
through August 1980. Included in the table are some youths who began work and terminated on the same day. 

^Active time is measured from the first date assigned to the last date assigned, and includes 
any time in hold or terminated status within that time spcm. 

^Interruptions in active tiiae are classified as "Hold's" (leaves of absence) or "Terminations", 
from which the particip2mt returned to the program and was re-assigned to a job or training. 
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TABLE B-8 



PARTrClS>ATION, BY AGE AT ENROLLMENT 
AND CURRENT EDUCATION STATUS 











Percent 




Current 


Number 


Average 


Still Enrolled 


Age at 


Education 


of 


Weeks 


At End of 


Enrollment 


Status^ 


Peurticipants 


Active^ 


Demonstration 


15/16 


In High School 


41,441 


46.7 


36.2 




In GED 


2,019 


29.4 


16.7 




Total^ 


43,974 


45.8 


35.4 


17 


In High School 


17,176 


37.9 


17.8 




In GED 


2,105 


28.7 


12.7 




Total 


19,527 


36.9 


17.4 


18 


In High School 


6,890 


29.5 


12.2 




In GED 


1,968 


27.5 


8.9 




Total 


9,046 


29.0 


11.6 


19 


In High School 


1,980 


22.5 


10.7 




In GED 


1,293 


21.3 


9.0 




Total 


3,365 


22.0 


10.0 


Total 


In High School 


67,487 


42.0 


28.3 




In GED 


7,385 


27.3 


12.2 




Total 


75,912 




40.5 




26.8 



SOURCE: Tcibulations of Enrollment cind Status forms in the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data include only those youths who had at least one day 
assigned to a job or training. 

^Current Education Status reflects the school status at the time 
of enrollment in Entitlement. 

Active time is meastired from the first date assigned to the last 
date assigned, and includes any time in hold or terminated status within that 
time spcui. 

Total nxambers include some youths for whom no coirrent education 
status was specified, and a small ntamber of youths who enrolled in Entitlement 
during a short period of time when the requirement to be pJirolled in school 
was waived. 
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TABLE B-9 



SELECTED DESCRIPTORS OF PARTXCXPATXON, 
BY AGE AND DATE CP ENROLIMEMT IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DB40NSTRATI0N 











Percent 






Nunber 


Average 


still Enrolled 






of 


Weeks 


at End of 


Age at Enrollnent 


Date of Enrollnent 


Participants 


Active* 


Demonstration 


15/16 Years old 


January - June 1978 


13,715 


66*6 


11*4 




July Decenber 1978 


6,179 


58*2 


19*3 




January - Jvme 1979 


8,384 


47*0 


33*5 




July - Decenber 1979 


6,272 


33*4 


50*1 




January Jvme 1980 


9,251 


14*7 


72.5 




July - August 1980 


173 


7*0 


74*6 




xvwax 


43,974 


45*8 


35*4 


17 Years Old 


January - June 1978 


9,344 


45*5 


5*4 




July * Decenber 1978 


2,807 


40*4 


7*2 




January - June 1979 


2,323 


35.3 


13*2 




July - Decenber 1979 


1,874 


28*2 


26*9 




January * June 1980 


3,114 


14*7 


58*6 




July * August 1980 


65 


7*1 


70*8 




lOwax 


1Q ISO? 


36*9 


17 4 


18 Years Old 


January - June 1978 


4,479 


32.7 


3*0 




July - Decenber 1978 


1,331 


34*4 


4*2 




January - June 1979 


1,117 


27*8 


8*0 




July - Decenber 1979 


819 


25*0 


19*2 




January - June 1980 


1,278 


14*0 


47*4 




July - August 1980 


22 


6*8 


54*5 




Total 




90 ft 


XX *o 


19 Years Old 


January - June 1978 


1,438 


24*0 


2*5 




July - Decenber 1978 


582 


24*7 


2*9 




January - June 1979 


451 


21*6 


3*5 




July ^ Decenber 1979 


352 


22*6 


15*1 




January -* June 1980 


539 


13*7 


39*5 




July - August 1980 


3 


5*9 


100*0 




Total 


3,365 


22*0 


10*0 


All Ages 


January - June 1978 


28,976 


52*5 


7*7 




July - Decenber 1978 


10,899 


48*9 


13*5 




January June 1979 


12,275 


42*9 


26*2 




July - Decenber 1979 


9,317 


31*2 


41*4 




January - June 1980 


14,182 


14*7 


66*0 




July - August 1980 


263 


7*0 


72*2 




Total 


75,912 


40*5 


26*8 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment and Status forms in the Youth Entitleaent 
Denonstration Information System* 



NOTES: The data include all youths who had at least one day assigned to a job or 
training* 

^Active tima is measured from the first date assigned to the last date assigned, 
and includes any time in hold or terminated status within th« : time span* 

''All Ages'* numbers include some youth with an ''unJcnown** value for age* 
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TABLE B«10 

STATUS OP ENTXTLEMSNT FAKTICXFAMTS AT THE END OP THE DeNOMSTMTZCii, BY SITE 



Site 


Total 
Nunber 

of 

Participants 


Percental Distribution, by Status at End of Dsaonstration 


snroiieG 


DspartM 


Graouateo 

Ri^h 
School 


Other 
Zneligi** 
bility* 


1 

Dropped Out 

of 
School 


Unsatla.^ 
School 
Perfor* 
Mncs^ 


Uosatis. 
Job/PxogriM 
Perfor* 
Rince^ 


Rssioned 


Other 


TIER I 




















BaltittOjre 


17,114 




21,6 


4.0 


10.6 


5.5 


15.9 


0.7 


3.1 


Boston 


9,796 


27.7 


21.6 


6.2 


6.6 


2.3 


8.7 


20.2 




Cincinnati 


5,103 


27.7 


21.7 


4.2 


11.3 


4.9 


7.8 


IS.O 


4.*4 


Denver 


3,520 


6.5 


20. o 


4.8 


20.4 


2.7 


10«0 


25.8 




Detroit 


12,260 


3p.Q 


lp.9 


3.9 


14.8 


1.6 


12.6 


5.2 


8.9 


King-Snohomish 


6,444 


21.2 


17.2 


5*2 


12.7 


0.3 


3*6 


30.2 


9.6 


Mississippi 


12,957 


X /.P 


33. P 


%.l 


14.3 


2.1 


4*7 


9.5 


14.x 


Total Tier I 


67 #194 


2p*3 


22. p 


4.5 


12.3 


3.0 


10.0 


13.6 


7.8 


TIER II 




















Alachua County 


476 


19.3 


37.0 


4.6 


4.2 


8.8 


10.3 


14.3 


1«5 


. Albuquerque 


1,569 


33.5 


24.0 


6.0 


17.1 


0.3 


5.9 


8.0 


5.4 


Berkeley 


1,277 


24.0 


34.0 


8.1 


3.7 


0.9 


4.6 . 


10.9 


13.9 


Dayton 


348 


57*8 


18.7 


7.2 


4.0 


0.3 


2.6 


7.5 


2.0 


Hillsborough 


327 


11.6 


28.7 


8.0 


1^.3 


0.6 


2.1 


22.9 


6*7 


Monterey 


618 


36.4 




8.4 


15 7 




4.9 


13. p 


1*9 


New York 


1,514 


40.4 


28.2 


6 2 


4.6 


2.1 


6.1 


9.0 • 


3.4 


Philadelphia 


683 


38.6 


27.9 


3.7 


5.1 


1.3 


8*0 


4.5 


10.8 


Steubon County 


348 


24.7 


25.3 


8.6 


23.6 


0.0 


4.3 


13.2 


0.8 


Syracuse 


1,697 


22.0 


20.6 


11.9 


9.8 


1.5 


8.7 


22.0 


3.5 


Total Tier II 


8,857 


30.7 


26.1 


7.6 


9.7 


i.e 


6.3 


12.5 


5.6 


TOTAL DGNONSTRATION 


76,051 


26.8 


23.0 


4.9 


12.0 


2.8 


9.6 


13.4 


7.6 



I 

OS 

o 
I 



SOURCES Tabulations of Status foms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information Systen. 

NOTES; The data cover all youths enrolled and assigned to jobs in the 17 Demonstration sites during the period from Mard& 1978 throu^ 
August 1980. Percent s nay not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 

^**0ther Ineligibility** refers to the Entitlement guidelines for age, economic disadvantage « residency # and school enrollment. 



standards. 



Categories included in **8chool performance** ares poor attendance and failure to maintain passing grades* as defined by local 



ERIC 



^Categories included in ** job/program performance** are: attendance at the job* iroric habits and behavior* and ooapliance with 
program requirements such as reverification of eligibility. 
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TABLE B-11 

HEASONS FOR RESIGNATIONS OF PARTICIPANTS 
PROM THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION , BY TIER 



Ktason for Resignation 


Tier I 


Tier II 


Total 


m<t« 1 mm\-\ — M 


Percent 


If. i^h> m r 


irercenb 


ifuMDer 




Timt Heeded for School 


0 1 in 




11 1 








Wanted Other Job 






A'>f\ 








Unsatis. Work Arrangenents 


±$ uoo 


XL* 7 


O f 






n 2 


Transportation ProbleM 


DO 


1 n 


Q 

7 


o 
• o 


7 / 


1 n 

X* u 


Health Problems 


217 


2.4 


26 


2.4 


243 


2.4 


Pregnancy 


223 


2.4 


34 


3.1 


257 


2.5 


Panily Care 


96 


1.1 


19 


1.7 


115 


1.1 


Child Care (own children) 


76 


.8 


10 


.9 


86 


.8 


Other 


1,276 


14.0 


218 


19.7 


1,494 


14.6 


Total 


9,106 


100.0 


1,104 


100.0 


10,210 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status foms in the Youth. Entitleaent Deaonstrati* 
Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES t The data include all youths who vorked in an Entitlement job 
for at least one day during the period from March 1978 through August 1980 # 
and who chose to leave the Demonstration prior to the end of August 1980. 
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TABLE B-12 



CAYS BIAPSED BEtWEEN EMBOLLMENT AMD IHITXAL ASSIGMMENT OF YOUTHS TO JOB OR TRAIMIM6, 

BY SITE AND MONTR OF EMBOLIiaBNT 

TIER I 



Site 



Month Of Enrollimt ' 



Feb-Sep 

1978 



Oct-Dec 
1978 



Jan*Mar 

1979 



Apr-Jun 
1979 



Jul-Sep 
1979 



Oct-Dec 
1979 



Jan*Mar 

1980 



Apr-Jun 
1980 



Tot«l 



Baltiaore 

Muriber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Mithin 21 Days 

Average Days to First Assignaant^ 



8,882 
3.7% 
16.5% 
43.8 



1,405 
3.3% 
38.5% 
41.5 



1,128 
7.1% 
23.1% 
36.7 



1,366 
3.6% 
26.1% 
42.5 



1,042 
2.0% 
36.1% 

33.5 



1,142 
2.4% 
25.1% 
31.6 



1,527 
2.8% 
28.4% 
28.7 



1,272 
4.5% 
26.7% 
34.0 



17,764 
3.7% 
22.9% 
39.7 



Boston 

Munber of Youths Enrolled 

% Mever Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days • 

Average Days to First Assignment 



5,576 
12.1% 
5.1% 
77.6 



843 
13.9% 
2.3% 
90.0 



1,120 
18.4% 
5.9% 
70.1 



895 
10.4% 
21.2% 
44.3 



808 
16.8% 
24.6% 

36.5 



Cincinnati 
Nuaber of Youths Enrolled 
% Never Assigned 
% Assigned Nithin 21 Days 
Average Days to First Assignnent 



2,814 
8.9% 
12.4% 

60.3 



398. 

9.3% 
10.8% 
59.5 



451 
9.3% 
21.3% 
48.6 



468 
6.8% 
14.2% 
46.6 



335 
9.9% 
30.5% 
46.7 



700 
12.7% 
19.8% 
42.8 



669 
14.1% 
3.5% 
48.4 



684 
14.2% 
4.3% 

32.7 



284 
12.3% 
23.3% 
48.3 



303 
10.6% 
36.2% 

35.6 



579 
12.6% 
57.3% 
21.9 



11,295 
13.3% 
8.4% 
65.7 



5|63Z 
9.5%; 
20.5% 
51.5 



Denver 

Nunber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned within 21 Days 

Average Days to First Assignment 



3.158 
17.3% 
32.4% 
42.1 



475 
21.1% 
52.5% 
29.4 



387 
18.9% 
51.6% 
22.7 



277 
22.7% 
54.2% 
30.6 



1 

.0% 
.0% 

228.0 



0 
.0% 
.0% 
.0 



2 

50.0% 
100.0% 
.0 



1 

100.0% 
.0% 
.0 



4,301 
IQ.2% 
37.6% 

38.2 



Detroit 

Nunber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average Days ^o First Assignment 



4,718 
8.5% 
38.1% 
52.0 



651 
12.6% 
33.2% 
64.8 



722 
6.4% 
41.6% 
34.6 



1,564 
4.0% 
84.4% 

14.7 



716 
3.4% 
87.4% 

12.3 



991 
5.1% 
86.7% 
11.3 



2,126 
3.8% 
86.4% 
12.7 



1,627 
6.7% 
84.8% 
12.6 



King-Snohomish 

Nunber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average Days to First Assignment 



2,685 
4.9% 
88.3% 
11.5 



439 
6.6% 
83.2% 
16.1 



388 
7.7% 
85.8% 
11.0 



629 
7.6% 
86.9% 

9.6 



487 
9.2% 
91.4% 

6.7 



579 
9.5% 
78.6% 
13.7 



649 
6.9% 
83.4% 

11.0 



1,052 
7.9% 

88.5% 
7.1 



13,115 
6.5% 
64.1% 
30.7 



6,908 
6.7% 
86.7% 
10.7 



Mississippi 

Nusdser of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Drxys 

Average Days to First Assignment 



5,881 
1.5% 
94.8% 

7.3 



737 
3.5% 
89.2% 
9.3 



873 
4.2% 
80.0 
20.2 



1,757 
2.4% 

91.1 
9.3 



848 
3.5% 
91.2% 

11.2 



704 
3.7% 
86.3% 

12.7 



723 
2.6% 
85.2% 
10.5 



1,768 
4.0% 

95.5% 
3.6 



13,291 
2.5% 
92.0% 
8.7 



SOURCE: 
System. 



Tabxilations of Enrollment and Status Change Forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information 



NOTES: The data cover all enrollments through June 1980 and status activity through August 1980. 

*Average-days-to-£irst-as8ignment is calculated for only those youths irtio received an inital job or 
training assignment. 
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TABLE B-I3 

DAYS ELAPSED BETWEEM EHBOLLMENT AND INITIAL ASSIGNMENT OF YOUTHS TO JOB OR TRAINING, 

BY SITE AND MONTH OP ENHQLLKENT 

TIER II 





Month of Enrollnent 


Feb^Sep 

1978 


Oct— Dec 
1978 


Jan— Mar 
1979 


Apr— Jun 

1979 


uUi.- oep 
1979 


Oct— Dec 
1979 


Owl fSBx 

1980 


1980 


Total 


Alachua County 

Nuiri^r of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assignftd 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 


251 
.0% 

X6.6 


26 

to .X% 
13.3 


37 
. .0% 
83 .8% 
40.2 


I 

23 
.0% 

21.8 


34 
.0% 

7.2 


41 
.2.4%^ 
100.0% 
12.3 


40 
2.5% 
97 .4% 
11.8% 


25 
.0% 
92.0% 
11.6 


477 

.4% . 
91.2% 
16.8 


Albuquerque 

Nua^r of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average i^y» to xxrsu i»»*»j*awiit 


532 
1.7% 
90.6% 
13.4 


51 
3.9% 
85 .7% 
14.6 


109 
.0% 

Oil Cft 
11.1 


88 
1.1% 

A% 

6.0 


86 
1.2% 

5.0 


137 
1.5% 
54 .1% 

18.2 


438 
3.4% 
95 .0% 

7.3 


159 
1.3% 
92.4% 
6.6 


1,600 
2.0% 
85.5% 
10.5 


Berkeley 

Nuaber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average Days to First Assignaient 


661 
7.9% 
39 .4% 

37.7 


121 
9.1% 
20 .0% 
43.9 


93 
15.1% 
Xd . Z% 
50.5 


99 
7.1% 

3D . 3« 

32.5 


65 
7.7% 
5J .7% 

30.5 


71 
1.4% 

35.3 


83 
3.6% 
70.0% 
22.4 


181 
2.2% 
67.2% 
18.5 


1,374 
7.1% 
43.8% 
34.8 


Dayton 

Nuaber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 


52 

D / .3% 

18.0 


10 
.0% 
60 .0% 
26.4 


5 

.0% 

cn n& 
du.u% 

85.2 


4 

.0% 

/ 3 .u 
16.5 


1 
.0% 

1 nn n%. 

21.0 


94 
1.1% 
29.0% 
30.5 


124 
3.2% 
82.5% 
13.3 


66 
4.5% 
49.2% 

23.2 


356 
2.2% 
58.9% 
21.8 


Hillsborough 

Nuiri^r of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average i>ays to First as» xtjiuaezib 


130 
.0% 

28.6 


26 
.0% 

28.5 


25 
.0% 

DD .UV 

19.7 


22 
4.5% 
66.7% 
19.4 


31 
3.2% 
83 .3% 

13.8 


45 
2.2% 
5O.0% 
24.9 


42 
4.8% 

65.0% 
19.9 


12 
8.3% 
72.7% 
12.4 


333 
1.8% 
57. 2« 
23.8 


Monterey 

Nuober of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average Days to First Assxgnnient 


198 
10.6 
63.3% 
32.3 


35 
.0% 

OD . /% 

13.6 


24 
4.2% 

/J 

16.9 


19 
5.3% 

9.7 


17 
11.8% 
73 .3% 
14.8 


133 
6.8% 
63.7% 
24.4 


70 
12.9% 
75.4% 
15.9 


181 
8.8% 
83.0% 
10.6 


677 
8.7% 
72.3% 
20.7 


New York 

Nusber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average Days to First Assignment 


482 
3.9% 
79.5% 

18.0 


181 
3.3% 
80.6% 
18.6 


104 
3.8% 
31.0% 
43.0 


109 
1.8% 
20.6% 
46.5 


110 
3.6% 
42.5% 
33.4 


82 
2.4% 
8.8% 
48.9 


93 
4.3 
25.8% 
29.8 


430 
10.7% 
65.4% 

18.3 


1,591 
5.5% 
59.0% 
25.1 


Philadelphia 

Nunber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average Days to First Assignnent 


247 
.4% 
98.4% 
1.3 


31 
.0% 
90.3% 
5.4 


45 
.0% 
100.0% 
3.7 


27 
.0% 
100.0% 
2.1 


21 
.0% 
100.0% 
.5 


116 
.0% 
100.0% 
.3 


132 
.0% 
100.0% 
.8 


65 
.0% 
98.5% 
1.7 


684 
.1% 
98.8% 
1.4 


Steuben County 

Nunber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Averaqe Days to First Assignaeat 


152 
7.9% 
78.6% 

32.6 


38 
2.6% 
100.0% 
1.6 


23 
.0% 
91.3% 
7.4 


39 
.0% 
92.3% 
6.5 


28 
.0% 
96.4% 
8.5 


33 
3.0% 
90.6% 

13.2 


14 
7.1% 
100.0% 
2.4 


36 
.0% 
86.1% 
11.9 


363 
4.1% 
87.4% 
18.1 


Syracuse 

Nunber of Youths Enrolled 

% Never Assigned 

% Assigned Within 21 Days 

Average Days to First Assignnent 


917 
6.7% 
29.8% 
40.5 


142 
9.9% 
25.0% 
52.4 


119 
7.6% 
19.1% 
38.5 


214 
9.3% 
11.9% 
53.0 


69 
18.8% 
35.7% 
12.8 


108 
10.2% 
15.5% 
36.7 


107 
U.2% 
15.8% 
32.7 


134 
19.4% 
11.1% 
37.3 


I, 810 
9.2% 

23.9% 

II. 6 



SOURCE and NOTES: Refer to Table B.15. 
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TABLE B-14 

ANALYSIS OP JOB AND TltAZNIMG ACTXyZTT IN THE YOUIH ENTITLEHENT DCMONSTRATION, BY SITE 



Site 


Total 
Hours 
Us corded 
(000)* 


Percentage 


Distribution of Job Hours , 


By Type of Noxk Sponsor^ 


Percent 
Naqe 


percent 

ux Axx nvuxv 

IMVX^IMIbVCI 

as 

Training 


Public 
Education 
Institutions 


Other 
Public 
Agencies 


Private 

For-Profit 
Ooomnies 


Non-Profit 
Organizations^ 


" ' Total 


TIER I 


















Baltiaore 


10,755. 


17.9 


42.9 


14.1 


25.1 


100.0 


0.0 


0.1 


Boston 


7,446. 


4.2 


Id ft 




At\ Q 
4U.O 


100.0 


0.9 


0.0 


dncinnati 


3,037. 


20.6 


12 Q 


lift 

X J .o 


•59 7 


1 riA n 
JLUU.U 


0.0 


1.2 


Denver 


2,148. 


8.7 


Tl 7 




X% 7 
JX . / 


JLUU.U 


0 .0 


0 0 


Detroit 


5,692. 


24.8 


X*l . J 


"XtX ft 


91 1 

^JL. JL 


1 AA A 

JLOO.U 


0.0 


2.9 


]Cin9-Snohoadsh 


2,987. 


32.7 


7ft Q 


ft A 


90 0 
*7.7 


1 AA A 

JLUU.U 


9,5 


0.8 


Mississippi 


8,776. 


41.3 


"iA A 
.I 


1 A 
JL A.4 


11 a 


100.0 


0,0 


0.4 


Total Tier I 


40,841. 


22.2 


It Q 


1ft A 

xo .0 


2/. J 


100.0 




1 0 


TIER II 


















Alachua County 


260. 


49.4 


44 6 


^ A 


u.o 


1 AA A 

JLUU.U 


0.0 


2.4 


Albuq[uerque 


637. 


44.7 


45.3 


1.3 


8.7 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Berkeley 


825. 


36.9 


28.5 


2.6 


32.0 


100.0 


©•0 


0.3 


Dayton 


155. 


25.1 


27 .1 


1.8 


46.0 


100.0 


1-2 


0.0 


Hillsborough 


198. 


0.6 


3.9 


63.3 


32.2 


100.0 


52.5 


1.0 


Monterey 


289. 


16.4 


15.6 


63.4 


4.6 


100.0 


0.0 


1.2 


New York 


772. 


0.9 


14.0 


37.6 


47.5 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Philadelphia 


350. 


1.0 


6.2 


55.2 


37.6 


100.0 


0.0 


4.8 


Steuben County 


186. 


12.7 


84.1 


0.0 


3.2 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Syracuse 


786. 


14.6 


24.5 


24.6 


36.3 


100.0 


0.3 


3.2 


Total Tier II 


4,458. 


21.5 


27.3 


23.0 


28.2 


100.0 


2.4 


1.3 


TOTAL ECMONSTRATION 


45,299. 


22.1 


31.4 


19.1 


27.4 


100.0 


1.0 


0.7 



SOURCE: Tabtilations of Monthly Performance Reports in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all reported job and training activity during the period from March 1978 through August 1980. 
^otal Hoxxrs includes both job and training hours. 

^A "work sponsor** is an organization/conpany/agency where youths axe placed (enployed) while in the Demonstration, 
^^n-profit organizations inclxide private and parochial schools, c^m well as conminity organizations. 



TABLE B-15 

AVERAGE NtMER OP ENTITLEMENT YOVTHS ASSIGNED PER SPONSOR^ BY SECTOR OP WORK SPONSOR 

TIER I 

















King- 




Total 


TIas Period 


Sector 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Clnn. 


Denver 


Detroit 


Snohovish 


MlBS. 


Tier I 


End of w^uXy 






2.7 


1.9 


2.4 


8.4 


3.4 


8.3 


6.4 


197B 


other Public 


26.1 


4.5 


3.6 


3.1 


5.5 


2.6 


4.3 


5.9 




Per— Profit 


3.5 


2.1 


1.4 


1.7 


3.0 


1.9 


1.3 


2.5 


(fuXl-tiae) 


Non-profit* 


6.5 


3.2 


3.2 


2.7 


3.1 


2.0 


5.5 


3.5 


End ot JttXy 


Public Educatimi 


12.7 


2.0 


2.1 


2.1 


4.3 


2.5 


9.0 


5.0 


1979 


Other Public 


15.2 


4.3 


2.3 


2.4 


4.2 


2.1 


3.7 


4.5 




For-Profit 


2.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


2.1 


1.2 


1.5 


1.9 


(fuXl-ti»e) 


Non-Profit 


5.4 


3.0 


3.3 


2.2 


2.4 


1.7 


4.4 


3.3 


End ot July 


Public Education 


17.6 


2.1 


3.0 


1.2 


3.9 


3.0 


8.7 


5.5 


1980 


Other Public 


17.4 


4.0 


3.3 


1.8 


2.5 


l.B 


3.5 


4.5 




For-profit 


3.0 


1.9 


1.7 


1.2 


2.3 


1.3 


1.4 


2.0 


(full-tine) 


Non-Profit 


4.0 


3.0 


2.7 


1.5 


2.6 


1.6 


4.5 


2.9 



End of Oct. 


Public Education 


15.7 


1.9 


2.0 


2.4 


4.4 


3.3 


8.3 


5.5 


1978 


Other Public 


20.1 


3.7 


2.5 


2.7 


2.9 


1.9 


3.0 


4.8 




For-Profit 


2.4 


1.7 


1.8 


1.5 


2.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.8 


(part- tine) 


Non-profit 


5.6 


2.6 


3.3 


2.6 


1.7 


1.8 


4.3 


3.2 


End of Oct. 


Public Education 


12.6 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


4.4 


2.7 


8.7 


5.4 


1979 


Other Public 


15.4 


3.9 


2.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


3.0 


4.5 




For-Profit 


2.9 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


2.1 


1.1 


1.5 


1.9 


(part-ti»e) 


Non-profit 


5.2 


3.0 


2.7 


2.0 


2.4 


1.4 


3.4 


3.1 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly performance Reports in the Youth Entitlenent Demonstration Information 
System. 



NOTESj The data cover all reported job activity during the last pay period of July (1978,1979,1980) and 
October (1978,1979). July and October vere selected as typical months of full-time and part-time activity. 

*-Non-profit" sponsors include private and parochial schools as well as coosainity organizations. 
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TABLE B-16 

AVERAGE mJMBEH OF ENTITLEMENT YOUTHS ASSIGHBD PER SPOItSOR, BY SECTOR OF WORK SPOWSOR 

TIER II 







Alachua 


Albu- 






' Hills- 




New 


Phila- 


Steuben 




Total 


Timft Period 


Sector 


County 


querque 


Berkeley 


Dayton 


borough 


Honterey 


Torlc 


delphia 


County 


Syracuse 


Tier II 


End of July 


Public Education 


9.0 


8.3 


5.1 


2.5 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


2.0 


_ 


16.7 


6.7 


1978 


Other Public 


3.9 


9.1 


4.3 


2.0 


1.0 


1.1 


18.3 


3.0 


26.0 


3.9 


5.1 




For-Profit 


1.4 




1.0 




1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


1.7 




1.7 


1.5 


(full-tine) 


Non-Profit* 




1.7 


1.8 


2.4 


1.6 




4.9 


1.7 




2.8 


2.6 


End of July 


Public Education 


3.9 


5.7 


5.4 


1.5 




1.7 


1.0 


3.0 


5.0 


8.5 


4.9 


1979 


Other Public 


3.3 


5.5 


6.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.6 


6.6 


2.0 


29.3 


2.5 


5.0 




For-Profit 


1.5 




1.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 




2.1 


1.8 


(full-tiji;e) 


Non-profit 


1.0 


2.5 


1.9 


1.7 


1.2 . 


1.7 


3.7 


1,9 


1.0 


2.1 


2.3 


End of July 


Public Education 


2.9 


6.4 


5.1 


13.5 


1.0 


1.4 




1.0 


2.6 


8.4 


5.2 


1980 


Other Public 


2.0 


5.1 


3.8 


9.2 


1.0 


1.9 


6.0 


1.8 


5.7 


2.4 


3.8 




For-Profit 




3.0 


2.2 




1.2 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 




1.4 


1.6 


(ftUl-time) 


NOn-Profit 


1.0 


. 1.6 


1.7 


3.7 


1.5 


1.3 


2.4 


1.9 


2.0 


2.3 


2.2 










End of Oct. 


Public Education 


5.8 


3.5 


4.1 


2.0 




1.8 


1.3 




4.5 


4.0 


3.8 


1978 


Other Public 


3.4 


3.8 


5.5 


1.7 


1.0 


1.1 


18.8 


1.8 


19.8 


1.9 


4.2 




For-Profit 


1.4 




1.2 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.8 


1.7 




1.6 


1.5 


(part-time) 


Non-Prof it 




2.4 


1.5 


2.2 


1.2 




3.5 


1.8 




1.9 


2.0 


End of Oct. 


Public Education 


4.4 


4.7 


6.1 


1.0 




3.7 




1.0 


7.0 


7.1 


5.1 


1979 


Other Public 


3.0 


5.1 


5.7 




1.0 


1.2 


3.1 


2.3 


23.0 


2.6 


4.1 




For-Profit 


1.3 




1.5 




1.2 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 




1.6 


1.7 


(part-time) 


Non-Profit 


1.0 


2.6 


1.9 


2.0 


1.5 


1.3 


2.5 


2.8 




2.2 


2.2 



SOURCE and NOTES: Refer to Table B.18. 
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TABLE B-17 



WOKK SPONSORS PARTICIPATING IN THE YOOTfl BNTrPLEMBNT DEMONSTRATION, 
BY SECTOR AND FIRST MONTH OF PARTICIPATION ^ 

TIER I 







First Month of 


Participation 






Site and Sector 


Startup 
Through 
August » 1978 


September, 1978 
Through 
August, 1979 


Septenber, 1979 
Throu^ 
August, 1980 


Total 


Public Sector 
Non-profit* 
Private Sector 


74 
109 
186 


33 
65 
266 


49 

62 
251 


156 
236 
703 


Bo0ton 












Public Sector 


168 


86 


38 


292 




Mon«-Prof it 


198 


138 


72 


408 




Pirivatft Sector 


188 


264 


239 


691 












283 




Public sector 


187 


71 


25 




Non-profit 


183 


77 . 


30 


290 






68 


117 


75 


260 




Denver 








210 




Public Sector 


151 


49 


10 




Non-Profit 


100 


35 


8 


143 




Private Sector 


314 


177 


24 


515 




Detroit 








367 




Public Sector 


111 


71 


185 




Non-Profit 


111 


106 


94 


311 




Private Sector 


277 


383 


509 


1,169 




King-Snohomish 






28 


265 




Piiblic Sector 


192 


45 




Non-Profit 


240 


138 


66 


444 




Private Sector 


19 


156 


356 


531 




Mississippi 
Public sector 
Non-Profit 
Private Sector 


383 
63 
100 


76 
22 
694 


54 
20 
335 


513 
105 
1,129 



SOURCEt Tabulations of Monthly Performance Reports in the Youth Entitlement Demonstrati 
Information System. 



NOTES t The data cover all reported job activity in the Entitlement sites during the period 
from March 1978 through August 1980* A work sponsor is an organixation/conpwiy/agency where youths 
are placed (ei^>loyed) ^le in the Entitlement Demonstration* 

*Non-prof it sponsors include private and parochial schools as well as coanunity 
organizations. 



TABLE B-18 



WORK SPONSOKS PARTICIPATING IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, 
BY SECTOR AND FIRST MONTH OF PARTICIPATION 

TIER II 





First Month of Participation 


Site and Sector 


St2u:tup 
Through 
August # 1978 


September, 1978 
Throu^ 
August, 1979 


September, 1979 
Through 
August, 1980 


Total 


Alachua Ooxanty 
Public Sector 
Non-Profit* 
Private Sector 


12 
0 
18 


4 

1 
1 


w 

4 

7 


22 
5 
26 


Albuquerque 
Public Seotor 
Non-Profit 
Private Sector 


11 
5 
0 


4 

5 
0 


6 
26 
27 


36 
27 


Berkeley 

Public Sector 
Non-Profit 
Private Sector 


11 

73 
7 


8 
30 
3 


q 

25 
18 


28 
128 
28 


Dayton 

Public Sector 
Non-Profit 
Private Sector 


4 

5 
1 


1 
6 
3 


Q 

14 

1 


e 

D 

25 
5 


Hillsborough 
Public Sector 
Non-Profit 
Private Sector 


8 
14 

35 


1 
6 
32 


3 
7 
44 


27 
111 


Monterey 

Public Sector 
Non-profit 
Private Sector 


26 
0 
74 


8 
4 

27 


37 
17 
116 


21 
217 


New York 

Public Sector 
Non-Profit 
Private Sector 


3 
27 
59 


10 

30 
102 


25 
82 
62 


38 
139 
223 


Philadelphia 
Public Sector 
Non-Profit 


3 
20 
57 


1 
10 
28 


2 
50 

112 


6 
80 
197 


Steuben County 
Public Sector 
Non-Profit 
Private Sector 


2 
2 
0 


4 

1 
0 


12 
1 

0 


18 
4 

0 


Syracuse 

Public Sector 
Non-Profit 
Private Sector 


40 
54 

78 


6 
14 

22 


7 
9 

27 


53 
77 
127 



SOOXCB and NOTES s Refer to Table B.20. 
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TABLE B-19 



YOUTHS EVEB ASSIGNED TO PRIVATE-SECTOR WORKSITES 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION, BY SITE 



Site 


Total 
Youths Assigned 


Number Assigned 

to the 
Private Sector 


percent Assigned 
to the 
Private sector 


TIER I 

Baltiinore 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Detroit 

King-Snohomish 

Mississippi 


17,114 
9,796 
5,103 
3,520 

12,260 
6,444 

12,957 


3,988 
2,860 
J., 082 
1,390 
7,053 
917 
3,034 


23.3 
29.2 
21.2 
39.5 
57.5 
14.2 
23.4 


TOTAL TIER I 


67,194 


20,324 


30.2 


TTPP TT 

Alachua County 
Albuquerque 
Berkeley 
Dayton 

Hillsborough 
Monterey 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Steuben County 
Syracuse 


476 
1,569 
1,277 
348 
327 

1,514 
683 
348 

.1,697 


46 
33 
69 
15 
235 
428 
721 
512 
0 

685 


9.7 
2.1 

D.4 

4.3 
71.9 
69.3 
47.6 
75.0 

0.0 
40.4 


TOTAL TIER II 


8,857 


2,744 


31.0 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


76,051 


23,068 


30.3 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status forms in the Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration Information system. 



NOTES; The data include all youths who were assigned to a job while 
enrolled in the demonstration, from February 1978 through August 1980. 
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TABLE B-20 

YOUTHS EVER ASSIGNED TO PRIVATE-SECTOR WORKSITES 
IK THE ENTITLENENT DEMONSTRATION 



Item 


\ Tier 
1 


Tier 
II 


Total 
Demonstration 


Total Number of Youths Assigned 
to Jobs 


67,194 


8,857 


76,051 


Youths Assigned to Private-Sector 
Worksites at Some Time^ 








Number 


20,324 


2,744 


23,068 


% of All Assigned Youths 


30.2 


31.0 


30.3 


Youths Who Worked Only in the 
Private Sector 








Number 


8,243 


1,027 


9,270 


% of All Assigned Youths 


12.3 


11.6 


12.2 


% of Youths With Any 
Private-Sector Experience 


40.6 


37.4 


40.2 



SOURCE; Tabulations of Status forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration 
Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all reported job assignments in the 17 Entitlement 
sites during the period from March 1978 through August 1980. 

^Since a youth could receive more than one job assignment during 
his/her participation, he/she may also have worked in more than one sector. 
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TABLE B*21 

DISTAZBUTION OT BNTZTUaCNT J€B HOOBS WOBXBD XH tHB PBZVm 8BCS0B» BY SPOMSOB XNOOSTfOt 



I 

JO 





Total 


Parcantaoa Distribution* by sponsor ZiMlaatry 




Sit* 


Job Hours 
Workad 
in tha 
Privata 
Sactor 


Agricultura, 
Forastry, 
Pishing 


Construction 


ManufacturinQ 


Transport 
tat ion, 
CosBMni* 
cation f 

Otiiitias 


Wholaaala 
and 
BitaU 
Trada 


PinanoBr 
Znaurancaf 
Bsal Batata 


Sarvicas 


Total 


TIXR I 




















BftXtiAort 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Dtnv«r 

Dttroit 

Kin^-Snohonish 
Mississippi 


1,518,076 

1,503,484 
413,557 
597,761 

2,197,237 
249,254 

1,088,392 


0.2 
0.1 
0.5 
1 4 
0.6 
2.7 
8.2 


0.6 
3.0 
0.7 
4.8 
0.7 
3.2 
1.4 


6.4 

7.2 
10.2 
16.8 

6.2 
20.1 

3.5 


2.1 
1.3 
1.4 
5.1 
2.0 
1.3 
0.4 


48.3 
46.9 
46.3 

31.1 
52.9 
34.6 
71.3 


5.3 
16.1 
5.8 
6.1 
4.3 
4.2 
2.0 


37.1 
25.1 
35.2 
34.3 
33.3 
33.7 
13.1 


100.0 ' 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Total Tiar I 


7,567,761 


1.7 


1.7 


7.6 


1.8 


50.7 


6.7 


29.7 


100.0 


TIER IZ 




















Alachua County 
Mbu^axque 
Batkalay 
Dayton 

Hillsborough 
Montarey 
Mew York 
Philadalphia 
5caui3«n uoun^y 
Syracusa 


13,750 
8,a4 
21,283 
2,854 
124,133 
180,996 
290,393 
184,020 

oa 
187,463 


1.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.6 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 


0.0 
4.6 
0.0 
7.1 
5.8 
1.2 
0.0 
0. 2 

1.2 


5.1 
10.3 

9.7 
25.6 
60.6 

3.7 

2.3 

8.8 


5.5 
0.0 

10.0. 
0.0 
0.1 
0.8 
0.2 

10.1 

2.4 


54.4 

26.6 
28.5 
67.3 
17.3 
66.1 
59.5 
32 6 

48.9 


4.2 

10.8 
15.7 
0.0 
0.8 
1.7 
6.7 
12.8 

11.1 


29.3 
47.7 
36.1 

0.0 
15.2 
25.8 
31.2 

9.6 

27.6 . 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


Total Tier II 


1,013,106 


0.1 


1.3 


17.1 


2.8 


47.2 


7.1 


23*5 


100.0 


TOTAL OEMOMSTBATICN 


8,580,667 


* 

1.5 


1.6 


8.7 


1.9 


50.3 


6.8 


29.0 


100.0 



SOORCBt Tabulation* of Honthly Performance Heports in the Youth Entitleiient D*«jn«tr*ti«» InforiMtlon Sy«te«. 

NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity for Entitl..«nt »#orlc sponsors (e^loyer.) in the private, for-profit sector duriag th« period 
fro« March 1978 throu^ August 1980. Industrial categories are based on the divisional grouping* of the Standard InAistrlal aassiflcatloo Manual 
(SIC) , published by the Executive Office of the President, Office of ManageMnt and Budget, 1972. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 because of a saall nuaber of hours In other industries (.2%). 
*Steuben County had no private-sector work activity. 
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TABLE B*22 







Sup«rvi»or-Yoiith Interaction 
ClMnct«rittic« 


1. tvporrleor bad wparlance doinf taito xo^eirad of yonUu 
2* tupanriaor bad a99«rianca taacblaf taaks zaqaixad of youth* 
3. fvvaxTiaor staff voite In cXom proslaitr to yoatb« 
4* tupaxviaor apaalia fraqaantly vltb yoatb. Cfanaxal «tat«nnt)* 
5. iv^asTlaor ^aaba with youth about taaha (fanaral atataManth 
«. St«arriaor i^aaka vlth youth iafooMaiy Cpaaaral atatMat)* 
7* Bvpaxviaor atataa aa apaaaa vita youtu aoour taaaa* 
fuparriaor atataa ha apaaha with youth infdaMlly. 

9. YMtha atata tbay apaah irlth auparriaor about taaha. 

10. Youtha auta thay apaak with Mpaxviaor iafonuaiy* 
01. tuff uaually amilabla to aaawar youth*a ^ationa* 

12. Youtha faal aupazviaor telpa thm do battar job* 

13. Mbtkaita aaaaaaor juofaa ^piaiity ox youtiipaupaxnaor intaractton 

to ba abova airaraga. 


Youtli»»«rc«iv»d Job valMS 


1. Youtha baliavu thay will obuin fatura job xafaranca. 

2. Youtha ballava tnay ara laaxniiif aKiiia at 300* 

3. Youtha baliavu job will haXp in obtaining fatura . joba> 

4. Youtha baliaya uotlt ia of ralua to aiiployar* 


$pontor*forcoiv<td Job Valuos 


1. Youth^a uork ia by natura congxuant with tha miaaion of tha 

tQ>onaor. 

2. taount or ^tality of youth* a vor)c ia ifaXuabla. 

3. Iffactivanaaa of tha aponaor ia ineraaaad dua to youth* a work. 


Soloctoa fositivo 
Charactorlstics 


1. Job raquiras wntaX alciUa. 

2. Youth aaaifnad ineraaaad raaponaibility oirtr tiaa. 

3. Youth infoxMd of attandanca and parforaanca atandarda. 

4. Youth buay, according to aaaaaaor. 

5. Youth undaratanda datiaa. 

6. Participant»to*auparviaor ratio ia laaa than fiira. 
7 CtiMrvlaar maA voufcK Intaraet fraouantlv. 

•. Aaaaaaor ju^a quality of a^paxviaor*youth interaction airaraga or 
abova avaraga. 

9. Youtha baXiata thiy ara iaaming akilla. 

10. Youtha baiiava job will halp gat futura joba. 

11. Youtha find job accaptabla or «ora than accaptabla. 

12. noric congxuant with aponaoring agancy^a ovarall ^aion. 

13. Output of valua to tha agancy. 

14. Agancy output incxaaaad aa a raault of youth* a work 
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TABLE B-23 

scaooL ACMoac m> mtbmdmice stmidaws » the tooth bhtitukhwt mtaxfftnBtxm sirss 

TIER I 



Site 



School Standarda 



H.S.s 60 av«ra9«' 

GEDs satisfactory progress 



Attwodano* 



ao aora than 4 unaxcusad i^sancaa par 

ttonth 

GBD: ( ncoa zaoordad ) 



BOfiTON 



B.S. I passing gradas 

GEDs satisfactory progress 



B.S.: noMora tha.: 25% unexcosad abaancas 
(ZDs ( nooa xaoozd*d ) 



CmdMNATZ 



B.S. s "D" avaraga 

GEDs satisfactory progress 



B.S.s no Kora than 25% unaxcusad abaancaa 
GEDs ( ncoa raoojrdad ) 



CBNVBR 



B.S. s satisfactory parformanca in at least 

2 out of 3 stibjects 
GEDs satisfactory progress 



B.S.: no mora than 5 xtnaxcusad abaancas pai^ 
aasastar 

GEDs ( nona recorded ) 



DBTBOIT 



B.S.s passing gradas in 3 subjects 
GEDs satisfactory progress 



R.S.s no Bora than 5 unaxcuaad abaancas par 
senaatar 

GEDs ( nona recorded ) 



JCQIG^SNCeOKlSa 



B.S.s passing gradas in one subject 

( "D" average ) 
GEDs passing grades in 2 subjects 



B.S.: varies with each district 
GEDs ( none recorded ) 



MISSISSIPPI 



B.S.: passing at least 2 subjects 

( coanittea review of individual 
cases ) 

GEDs satisfactory progress 



B.S.s "rari^B with each district 



GEDs no more than 5 hours of unexcused 
absence from class par month 



800RCB: Budget extension proposals for the 1979-80 Entitlaaent year. 



NOTESs The standards shown represent levels of performance and attendance required of y^«^« 
Entitlement Demonstration • They do not necessarily correspond to the standards for satisfactory performance 
applicable to all school youths. 
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• — - TABLE B-24 

SCHOOL ACSkEBMIC AND AST2NDMICB STANDAIDS IN 7HS YOOTB SNTZTLEMBHT DKMONSTIWZON SITES 



TIER ZZ 



Sits 


Scdiool Standazdfl 


Acadanlc 


Attexkdanoa 


AiACBox ooonry 


H.S.x "D" in «t Imwmt 4 subjects 
GBDs satisfactory pxogrsss 


H.S.z Bairthomez no mora than 15 unexcosed 
absences per sesMster 
Eastsidei no Bore than 5 unexcused 
absences per grading period 

<«BDz ( noM recorded > 




H.S. t passing grades in three subjects 
GEDt satisfactory progress 


H.S. I no more than 5 unexcused absences 

per quarter 
GBDt ( noM recorded ) 


BSBKZUSY 


H.S. t "C" average 

GEDt satisfactory progress 


B.S.t »ore than 3 unexcused absences in a 
6«weelc period results in a 
conference with counselor 

GBDt ( nooe recorded ) 


zwnai 


H.S.t passing grades in 4 of 5 subjects 
GEDx satisfactory progress 


H.S. s no aore than 15% unexcused absences 
GBDt 75% attendance 


HZLLSBOROOGB 


H.S.s ( none recorded ) 
GEDt satisfactory progress 


H.S. t no nore than 7 absences per sea»ster 
GSDs ( none recorded ) 


HOtfrSSEY 


GBDt satisfactory progress 


H.S. t no acre than 2 unexcused absences per 
seasster 

GBDs sMst attend at least 4 hours per week 


raSIf TOPK 

! 
1 


GED: Satisfactory progress 


H.S. t no Bore than 5 consecutive unexcused 
aibsenoas; no sore than 3 discrep- 
ancies between scbool and work 
attendance 


I 

FHXLACELFHIA 


H.S. t "D" average 

GEOt satisfactory progress 


H.S.s no Bore than 8 absences for report 

period 
CCDs ( none recorded ) 


STEUBEN OOUMTY 


H.S.: 65 average 

GEDt satisfactory progress 


H.S.s absence froM school Mans absence frosi 
work 

GED: snist attend at least 6 houm per week 


SYRACUSE 


H.S.s jpnssing grades in 80% of courses 
GEOt r atisfactory progress 


H.S. t 80% attendauice 
GEDs ( none recorded ) 



SOOnCZ and NOTES t Refer to Table B.26. 
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TABLE B-25 



AVERAGE COST PER SERVICE YEAR, 
FOR THE YEARS BEGINNING SEPTEHBER 1, 1978 AND 1979, BY SITE 





Averaae Cost Per Service Year 


Site 


9/1/78-8/31/79 


8/1/79-8/31/80 


Tier I 






Baltimore 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Detroit 

King-Snohomish 
Mississippi 


$ 3,463 
4,735 
3,979 
5,170 
3,293 
4,060 
3,976 


$ 4,012 
4,973 
4,029 
6,128 
3,929 
4,183 
5,435 


Total Tier I 


3,942 


4,430 


Tier II 






Alachua County 
Albuquerque 
Berkeley 
Dayton 

Hillsborough 
Monterey 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Steuben County 
Syracuse 


$ 5,510 
2,724 
4,094 
5,412 
4,688 
5,066 
2,959 
4,752 
5,449 
3,413 


$ 4,752 
3,580 
& 396 
3,855 
5,116 
A 354 
4,661 
3,894 
5,335 
3,469 


Total Tier II 


3,793 


4,077 


Total Demonstration 


$ 3,927 


$ 4,382 



Source: Tabtilations from Status forms in the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System and from Combined 
Operating Reports. 

■ NOTES: Cost-per-service-year is calculated by dividing 
total costs during each program "semester" by the average monthly 
participation level during that semester, and summing the results. 
(For a definition of "semester", refer to text Table yi-4;) 

*The average cost-per-service-year for the year 
beginning September 1, 1978 shown above is $822 lower than the 
"full-year cost-per-participant" estimated for a similar period 
in the Second Implementation Report. The figures presented in 
that Report were calculated for a 52 week year (including 8 weeks 
of sunner participation) ; figures in this report reflect the 
actual number of full-tlae and part-time weeks worked in a site, 
which generally suawBd Jto fewer than 52 weeks per year. 
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TKBLB Bi-26 



COST-PER-HOORS-WORXED FOR YOOTHS PARTICIPATIMG IH THE BIITITI»IEIIT DEMOKSTRATIOK, 

BY SITE AHD TZMB PERIOD 



Site 


Through 
Mav 1978 


uune X7/0 

Through 
Auq. 1978 


oepc. X7/0 

Through 
Dec. 1978 


Jan. 1979 
Through 
May 1979 


June 1979 

Through 
AU9. 1979 


Sept. 1979 

Through 
Dec. 1979 


Jan. 1980 
Tbzoogh 
May 1980 


June 1960 

Through 
Aoq. 1980 


ItotaX 
rtannJitration 


BaltiAore 


4«59 


3.64 


4.64 


4.91 


4.43 


5.47 * 


5.35 


5.17 


4.77:; 


Boston 


10.42 


4.45 


5.39 


5.68 


4.09 


5.69 


4.90 ' ' , 


4.44 V 


. * 4^95 


Cincinnati 


71.03 


3.63 


5.16 


5.98 


4.04 


5. 36 


ATI 




4.97- 


Denver 


11.73 


3.91' 


5.99 


5.90 


3.98 


4.43 


5.44 




5.11 vr 


Detroit 


9.20 


3.45 


6.33 


4.95 


4.59 


5.34 


- 5.41 


4.54 - 


4.82 \ ' 


King-Snohcadsh 


24.24 


4.31 


7.52 


5.29 


4.42 


5.86 


4.76 


4.65 - 


. y 4.9B i : 


Mississippi 


3.73 


4.20 


4.38 


4.27 


■ 4.00 


4.66 


4.71 


4.42 


4.36 : 


TOTAL TIER X 


5.86 


3.93 


5.11 


5.13 


4.23 


5.26 


5,10 


4.66 ^ 


4.89 


Alachiw county 


4.44 


3.37 


5.18 


4.72 


4.32 


5.19 


5,07 . 


4.37 




Albuquerque 


3.92 


3.21 


5.16 


3.94 


4.28 


5.95 


5.05 


4.50 




Berkeley 


56.65 


3.58 


5.81 


5.47 


4.47 


6.53 


6.64 


5.78 




Dayton 


27.78 


4.72 


10.94 


7.91 


6.69 


6.84 


4.13 


3.97 


5.00 


Hillsborough 


77.54 


4.57 


5.95 


5.58 


4.53 


5.50 


4.90 


5.26 


5.23 


Monterey 


16.31 


4.20 


5.27 


5.84 


4. 90 


■« QO 
D . 70 




5.83 


5.53 


New York 


8.25 


3.79 


7.77 


5.36 


3.89 


5.09 


5.59 


4.57 


4.95 


PhiUdelphia 


9-39 


4.52 


8.24 


6.82 


4.50 


6.40 


4.85 


4.85 




Steuben County 


24.34 


7.16 


7.34 


7.24 


4.85 


6-91 


6.41 


5.75 


6.71 


Syracuse 


5.71 


3.83 


6.17 


5.74 


4.57 


5.34 


5.87 


6.13 


5.18 


TOTAL TIER II 


7.31 


3.86 


6.20 


5.44 


4.41 


5.76 


5.45 


4.97 


5.14 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


6.00 


3.93 


5.20 


5.16 


4.25 


5.31 


5.14 


4.70 


4.92 



SOURCE: Site Combined Operating Reports. 



NOTES: The minimum wage was uniformly paid in all sites except Boston, King-Snohomish, Dayton, Hillsborough, and Syracuse, with only King- 
Snohomish (9.5%) and Hillsborough (52.5%) paying more than 2% of their total job hours at greater than the mlnimtm wage. 

Since youths tended to work fewer hours in Tier II sites than in Tier I sitos, cost-per-hour in those cites was generally higher 
(cost-per-participant and cost-per-service-year were generally lower). Cost figures are not adjusted for inflation. 
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TABLE B-'27 



COMPARISON OP THE COST-PER-SERVICE-yEAR 
OP FEDERAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS^ 

POR FY 1981 





Costs Prepared By 


Program 


Department 
of Labor/ 
MDRC ' 


Congressional 
Budget 
Office 


Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project 

(YTEPP) 


$ 4,759^ 


$ 6^592 


Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) 


A Ron 


5,307 


Youth Coinmmity Conservation and Improvement 
Projects (YCCIP) 


8,950 


9,550 


Young Adult Conservation Corps tYACC) 


12,063 


12,652 


Job Corps 


13,193 


13,383 


Stammer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) 


956^ 


5,132^ 



SOURCE: DOL/MDRC cost estimates for YETP, YCCIP, YACC, Job Corps and 
SYEP were prepared by the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor for use in preparation of 1982 budget requests. Costs 
for YIEPP were calculated by MDRC from Status forms and Combined Operating 
Reports. Congressional Budget Office estimates were published in Youth 
Employroent and Education; Possible Federal Approaches , July, 1980. 

NOTES: All DOL/MDRC costs reflect the average intensity of work per 
slot, but the exact methods used to produce Labor Department estimates 
probably differ slightly from those used to calculate YIEPP costs. 

Congressional Budget Office estimates for YETP, YCCIP, YACC, Job 
Corps and SYEP were based on 1980 Labor Department estimates of cost-per- 
service-year. The estimate for YIEPP was based on the cost of a slot filled 
for 20 hous per week during a 44-week part-time work period and 40 hours per 
week for an 8-week summer full-time work period. 

^This is the $4,382 cost figure for FY 1980 (Table VI-4) 
increased by 9.6%, the average increase in cost-per-service-year for DOL 
programs between FY 1980 and FY 1981. 

^The Department of Labor cost-per-service-year for SYEP is for a 
period of 8-10 weeks per year. The Congressional Budget Office annualized 
sunmer costs for a hypothetical full year of operation. 
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APPENDIX C 

MKTHODOLOGICAL APPBHPII FOR LEMGTH OF STAY 
AND TB8MIHATI0N AMALY8B8 

This cppendix describes the saaples sad regression vodels used to 
predict the svercge length of stsy for YIEPP participants and the percent 
of youths nho terainated for different reasons as presented in Chapter 
II. These analyses were based on data fro« a sanple of enrollee records 
in the Bntitleaent Infoniation Systea (BIS). 

The sMples uned in these analyses vere obtained by stratifying the 
universe' of available participant records first by sitf and th«n by 
educational status prior to enrollaent* A skip pattern iras used to 
select the SMple cases in each stratum, and random sampling was approxi- 
mated by random sorting of these cases before the final selection* 
Sufficient cases were included to allow for meaningful comparisons 
between the sites and between the in-school and the out-of-school parti- 
cipants. All out-of-school Tier II youths were selected because of their 
small total number. The sample was distributed by site and educational 
status as shown in Table C--1. 

The regression models used to estimate length of participation 
and the percent of youths who terminated for various reasons are shown 
in Tables C-2 and C-3. Separate models of length of stay were estimated 
for the in-school and the out-of-school participants because analysis 
of co-variance showed that these two groups differed somewhat in their 
behavior. Sample weights for these regressions were calculated so 
that the in-school smple was distributed by site in the same proportion 
as all demonstration in-school youths. The out-of-school sample was 
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TABLE C-1 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPAmiS IN TBE SAMPLE 
USED FOR LENGTR-OFrSTAY AND COST ANALYSES, 
BY SITE AND PRIOR EDUCATIONAL STATUS 



Site 


In-School 


Out-of-School 


Tier I 






Baltimore 


300 


300 


Boston 


300 


300 


Cincinnati 


300 


300 


Denver 


300 


300 


Detroit 


300 


300 


- King-Snohomish 


300 


300 , 


Mississippi 


300 


300 


Total Tier I 


2,100 


2,100 


Tier II 






Alachua County 


250 


7 


Albuquerque 


247 


75 


Berkeley 


250 


33 


Dayton 


250 


10 


Hillsborough 


250 


55 


Monterey 


250 


48 


New York 


250 


10 


Philadelphia 


250 


14 


Steuben County 


250 


65 


Syracuse 


250 


57 


Total Tier II 


2,497 


374 


Total Demonstration 


4,597 


2,474 



SOURCE: Youth Entitlement Demonstration ' 
Infoxnnation System. 

NOTES: The universe from which this sample was 
drawn is the universe of all Entitlement enrollees** In 
Tier I, 300 in-school and out-of*-school youths. were 
randomly selected in each site. In Tier II,. 250 In-^. 
school youths were randomly selected in each site; 
all out-of -school youths were included. In*-8chppl and 
out--of-school refer to the educational status of ':t^e 
youths in the school semester prior to ther enroll^ 
ment in Entitlement; For purposes of sampie^sel^tion| 
all youths who were not out-of-school were tri9at:ed:a8 
in-*school. Three Albuquerque obsezrvations were lost 
in data processing. 



TABLE C'-2 



KBGRBSSION MOCeLS PBBDICTDIG AVBIAGB-DMrS«-ACTXVE DORXMG THE YOUTH BNTITLBNBNT KMCNSTRATIOM , 
BY PARridPANT CHAKACTERISTICS AHO PRIOR BDUCATIOIIAL STATUS 





In- 


Out-of- 






In- 


Out-of- 


Variables 


School 


' School 


Variables 




School 


School 


Age at Snrollmnt^ 


- 38,75*** 


- 28.40*** 


Sitet 








(10*28) 


(7.65) 


Baltimore 


+135.42*** 


+ 48.47** 










(7.42) 


(2.42) 


Month of Fixst Job 






Boston 


+103.38*** 


+ 69.88*** 


Assignatnt 




- 6.80*** 






(5.50) 


(3.35) 


(0*08) 


(3.10) 


Cincinnati 


+ 


55.05*** 


+ 2.21, 


Month of First Job 










(2.78) 


(0.09) 


AssignMnt, Squared 


- 0.40*** 


- 0.07 


Denver 


- 


15.28 


- 43.05* , 


(9*29) 


(1.01) 






(0.69) 


(1.87) 






Detroit 


+ 


52.57*** 


- 19.13 


Male 


*»- 5.04 


- 22.43*** 






(2.83) 


(0.89) 




(0.97) 


(3.02) 


King*Snobosdsh 


+ 


17.74 


+ 53.46** 










(0.89) 


(2.56) 


Bthnic Gxo\q;>} 






Mississippi 


+ 


86.77*** 


+ 43.30** V 


Black, MoR-Hispanic 


+ 7.74 


+ 41.91*** 






(4.67) 


(2.02) 




(1.01) 


(3.55) 










Hispanic 


6.50 


+ 21.78 


Alachua County 


+ 


66.23* 




(0.43) 


(1.32) 






(1.73) 




Highest Grade Coapleted 






Albuquerque 


+ 


86.20*** 




Prior to Enrollment : 










(3.12) 




8 or Iiess 


+122.49*** 


+ 13.44 


Berkeley 


+ 


93.12*** 






(11.06) 


(1.00) 






(3.41) 




9 


+131.23*** 


+ 25.43** 


Dayton 


+ 


86.78** 






(14.44) 


(2*00) 






(2.06) 




10 


+101.87*** 


+ 4.09 


Hillsborough 


+ 


43112 






(12.68) 


(0.33) 






(0.92) 




Bver Dropped Out of School 






Monterey 


+101.32*** 




Prior to Enrollnent 


- 42.69*** 


- 






(2.95) 






(3.60) 




New York 


+108.31*** 




In GBD/Equivalenpy Progran 






Philadelphia 




(4.32) 




<t Enrollnent 


- 62.58*** 


- 12.79 




2.72 






(4.57) 


(1.50) 






(0.08) 










Steuben County 


+ 


90.57* 


• 


Ever Employed Prior to 










(1.93) 




Enrol laent^ 


- 13.41** 


- 13.06 










(2.26) 


(1.61) 








+761.15 








Constant 


+881.60 


Sector of Job Assignaent} 










0.475 


0.281 


Non-Profit Only 


- 13.73* 


+ 2.21 


R square 






(1.78) 


(0.21) 






298.17 


207.01 


private Sector Only 


- 63.93*** 


- 31.90*** 


Average Days Active 






(7.31) 


(2.62) 










More Than One Sector 


+ 99.91*** 


+107.28*** 








1876 




(14.60) 


(10.44) 


Number of Cases 




3734 



SOURCE: Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: The models shown here were calculated by ordinary least squares samples of youths who worked 
in an Entitlement job, and for whom complete data were available on all variables used in the models. 
The saa5>les were weighted to reflect the relative size of each site. Because weights were applied to 
cases with missing values, the weighted number of in-school youths was 3,857 and out-of-school youths 
1,900. Significance tests are based on the weighted sample sizes. In-school and out-of-school refers to 
the school semester prior to enrollment in Entitlement. 

Numbers shown in parentheses represent the t-statistic. A dash (---) indicates variables 
which were not used in a model. 

Coefficients are significantly different from zero at the 10(*), 5(**) , and 1(***) percent 
levels using two-tailed t-tests. 

*Age is a continuous variable, calculated from birth-date and enrollment-date. 
^Includes both subsidized and \ansu)E>sidiBed esqployment. 
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TABUS C^3 



isGicssxoli maoR pntDxcmic tbb psiCBfr or rtmxmncms 

FOR MBGMnVB, »B8XQ»TI0II, AMD OIBBR RBASOMS, 
BY PARrZCXPAMT CBABACmiSTZCS AMD AVBXAGB 8ZTB TMBMPLOYMBNT RATB 



ViuriablM 


negative 
Terminations 


Resignations 


Other 
Terminations 


Ai9« at Bnrollaent* 


+0.030*** 

(3.35) 


-0.011 
(1.49) 


-0.019** 
(2.01) 




+0.013 
(0.95) 


+0.040*** 
(3.42) 


-0.053*** 
(3.62) 


Bthnic Gxov^t 

Black, Non-Risp«nic 

Hispanic 


+9.079*** 

(4.40) 
+0.083*** 

(2.69) 


-0.126*** 

(8.39) 
-0.080*** 

(3.09) 


+0.04?** 
(2.47) 

-0.003 
(0.10) 


Bi^st Grada OoHpletad Prior to Bnrollaants 
8 or Lass 

9 

10 


+0.266*** 
(9.51) 

+0.217*** 
(9.80) 

+0.046** 
(2.33) 


+0.067*** 

(2.89) 
+0.090*** 

(4.87) 
+0.076*** 

(4.65) 


-0.334*** 
(U.36) 
-P. 307*** 
(13.21) 
-0.122*** 
(5.91) 


Ever Dropped Out of School Prior to Bnrollmant 


+0.077*** 
(3.11) 


+0.020 
(0.98) 


-0.097*** 

(3.75) 


In GED/Bquivalency Pzograa at Enrollment 


+0.205*** 
(7.56) 


-0.081*** 

(3.57) 


-0.125*** 
(4.38) 


Kver Eaployed Prior to Enrollaent^ 


-0.017 
(1.17) 


+0.014 
(1.15) 


+0.003 
(0.20) 


Sector of Job Assignments 
Non-profit Sector Only 

Private Sector Only 

Hore Than One Sector 


+0.030 
(1.53) 

+0.040* 
(1.76) 

+0.044** 


+0.005 

(0.28) 
+0.093*** 

(4.89) 
-0.003 


-0.035* 
(1.68) 

-0.133*** 
(5.57) 

-0.041** 

(2.26) 
\* . — »»/ 


Average Site Unenployment Bate^ 


+0.039*** 

(5.58) 


-0.046*** 

(7.98) 


+0.007 
(1.02) 


Constant 


-0.650 


+0.681 


+0.969 


R Square 


0.115 


0.069 


0.108 


-f*o^ Outcome 


0.3513 


0.1843 


0.4644 


Humber of Cases 


3854 



SOURCE! Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System, and **£sq^loyment and Earnings", 
published monthly by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

NOTES s The models shown here were calculated using ordinary least squares on a combined 
sample of youths worked in an Entitlement job, vho had bean terminated as of the end of the 
Demonstration, and for whom complete data were available on all variables used in the models. 
The sample is weighted to reflect the relative size of each site and the proportion of in*school 
and out-of -school youths in each site. Becatise weights were applied to cases with missing values, 
the weighted number of cases was 4,274. Significance tests are based on the weighted sample. 

The sample includes no observations from Alachua County, Berkeley, and Steuben 
County, because unemployment rates were not available for those sites. 

(continned) 



TABLE C-3 continued 



"Negative Terminations" aret unsatisfactory school/program performance or attendancei 
and dropping out of school. "Resignations" are voluntary departures by youths who are still in 
school at the time of termination. "Other Terminations* include all other reasons, such ast 
graduation! ineligibility for age, income, or residencyi loss of contacti and end of Demonstration. 

Coefficients are significantly different from xero at the 10(*), 5(**), and 1(***) 
percent level, using two-tailed t-tests. 

•Age is a continuous variable calculated from birth-date and enrollment-date. 
^Includes both subsidized and uhsxibsidixed eaployment. 

^Refers to the average monthly unwoployment rate during the Demonstration period at a 

given site. 
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distributed in a tiailar way. Both groups of youths » hoirever, iters 
cosibinsd for the sttslysis of teminstion reasons, since analysis of 
co->v«riance shoved that separate treatsents were unnecessary. Por this 
conbined analysis, different weights were calculated so that the sanple 
was distributed by site and prior educational status in the soM pro- 
portions as all enrollees in the deaonstration. 

Table C«-4 shows the sasple Beans of the variables used in the 
regression sodels. These seans reflect the weighting as described 
above. Since the enrolled but non-participating youths and youths with 
missing data were dropped from the regression models, the number of cases 
after weighting differed from the nui&er of unweighted cases used in each 
analysis. Weighted and unweighted models were estimated for each analy- 
sis in order to ensure that weights were not exerting a strong influence 
on either the significance of the findings or the findings themselves. 
Unweighted regressions showed similar relationships between the dependent 
and independent variables and also similar levels of significance for 
most variables, but would not have described behavior in the overall 
demonstration as accurately as the weighted models. 

The smsple sise for the termination analysis was smaller than the 
sum of both the in-school and the out*of~school samples, since the 
termination analysis excluded youths not terminated by the demonstra* 
tion^s end and all the youths in three sites where there were no un- 
employment data. 

All estimation was accomplished using Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) 
methods. These methods produce unbiased estimates of dependent vari- 
ables, but are not as efficient as other methods in predicting binary 
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dependent variables, such as tenination reasons. Factors which have a 
significant uipact on binary dependent variables in OLS models, however, 
almost always have a similar impact in more efficient models using logit 
or probit methods. Therefore, reliance on OLS methods to describe 
termination patterns during the demonstration should not lead to conclu- 
sions which would differ substantially from those produced by more 
sophisticated means. 
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